Approval for rises 
in prices of 90items 


■ By AVI TEMKIN- 
' Post Economic Reporter 
- . Tbs prices of 90 goods and ser- 
ry^xs- vnll go up tomorrow by be- 
. i^eco land 16 per cent. The tripar- 
v file Package Deal Price Review 
; ; Committee met yesterday and 
gnaninmusly approved the price 
fakes, but increases iD prices of 68 
■£; iiems were vetoed by the Histadrut. 

: ; The list of items going up in price 
--includes 20 food products and 47 
‘ : goods and services influenced by the 
^•prices of fuel and other services. Soft 
’ beverages are to go up 2 per cent, 
Y chocolate rises 11 per cent, corn 
-..^flakes 8-5 per cent, canned meat 10 
.‘ per cent, inland flight fares 7.5 per 
■' cent and old age home fees 7.5 per 
■: cent. 


The review committee met im- 
mediately after a meeting at the 
Prime Minister's Office attended by 
Prime Minister Peres, Finance 
Minister Yitzhak Moda'i. Industry 
Minister Ariel Sharon and the heads 
of the Histadrut and the Manufac- 
turers Association. 

In spite of yesterday’s price in- 
creases, the industrialists reiterated 
that they would leave the package 
deal, and would use their right under 
the deal's regulations to announce 
such a decision on July 
5. Association president Eli Hur- 
vitz said after the meeting, that the 
economy would be better off without 
the package deal. “The government 

(Con t inn ed on Back Page) 



/feefineiy workers slow 
output, demand bonus 



By DAVID RUDGE 
v. Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - Employees of the oil 
*: refineries in Haifa and Ashdod 
. i yesterday stopped the plant's flow of 
. •• fuel and feedstocks to support their 
i demands for a salary bonus. 

: The Haifa workers said they had 

: also shut down five main production 
units at the complex. 

Meanwhile, the refinery's man- 
. agement announced its intention to 
. . seek an injunction against the work- 
*’ -ers from the Haifa District Labour 
ft Court today. 

y The first to feel the effects of the 
workers' actions was the nearby 
~ .Haifa Chemicals factory, which is 
1 supplies with steam directly from the 
•refineries. 

. The supply was gradually reduced 
■ ;aod then switched off by the after- 
noon. Although production at the 
.chemicals factory was not affected 
. yesterday, the management said it 
would come to a halt unless the 
supply was restored. 

The refineries, apart from sup- 
plying the fuel companies, also pro- 
* vide feedstocks, including ethylene, 
_ to petrochemical industries, mainly 
in the Haifa Bay area. 

The works committee chairmen at 
. the Haifa refineries complex, Yosef 
. Ya'aoubi, said they had taken the 
action because management had 
failed to fulfil an agreement, signed a 


year ago to pay the workers an 
equalization bonus. 

Aaron Sinner adds: 

In Jerusalem, sources at the 
Ministry cf Energy expressed dis- 
may at the ‘‘failure of the Histadrut 
to make up its mind.” 

According to the sources, the His- 
tadrut has entered into two contra- 
dictory work agreements, one with 
the refinery workers and the other 
with the Israel Electric Corporation 
(IEQ workers. 

The sources said that last year the 
Histadrut undertook to ensure the 
refinery workers any supplemental 
wage benefits granted to the EEC 
workers. A few months later, during 
negotiations between the IEC staff 
committee and the Treasury, the 
Histadrut backed the former's de- 
mands for a monthly IS7.300 
“equalization increment.” 

Later in the year, the ‘‘equaliza- 
tion increment”' was subsequently 
cancelled on the grounds that it was- 
not justified. However, it was later 
restored to the workers under 
anothertirle. 

Now, the sources say, when the 
refinery workers are demanding 
‘‘equalization pay just as has been 
granted to the Electric Corporation” 
workers, the Histadrut is backing 
them, and this constitutes “contra- 
dictory reasoning.” 


The prison camp at AtKt, photographed yesterday. (Andre BrutmamO 

Beirut snipers leave 3 dead, 
25 wounded in night clash 


BEIRUT (AP). - Christian and 
Moslem militiamen traded sniper 
fire across Beirut’s dividing green 
line yesterday after night-long 
rocket-propelled grenade clashes 
killed three persons and wounded 
25. 

The police said a Lebanese soldier 
was among the dead, hit daring the 
exchanges which erupted Saturday 
evening. The duels tapered off into 
sniper fire in the morning. 

Shi’ite Moslem Ama 1 mflitiamen 
yesterday lifted a siege of the Palesti- 
nian refugee camp of Shatifla. A 
siege on the nearby refugee camp of 
Bourj al-Barajneh was lifted on 
Saturday. A Syrian-sponsored truce 
announced last Wednesday halted 
the hostilities that left nearly 600 
dead and more than 2,500 wounded. 

Bulldozers cleared the main Sha- 
tifla street of sandbagged positions 
and earthwork barricades yesterday. 
Witnesses said three truckloads of 


food donated by the UN Relief and 
Works Agency were moved into the 
camp. 

The operation was overseen by 
representatives of Palestinian fac- 
tions. Amal. the Druse Progressive 
Socialist Party militia and two Syrian 
observers. 

Hie representatives inspected the 
areas in preparation for the deploy- 
ment of a Lebanese police force 
possibly on Monday. The deploy- 
ment of the security force in the 
camps was called for in the Syrian- 
sponsored agreement. 

Radio stations reported Israeli 
warplanes flew reconnaissance runs 
over Syrian-controlled East Leba- 
non yesterday, drawing anti-aircraft 
ground fire. 

Meanwhile. Norway closed its 
embassy in Beirut Saturday because 
of the unsafe conditions there, the 
Norwegian Foreign Ministry 
announced. 


Waveof terrorist activity 
by Golan Heights Druse 


Syrian tanks said pulling out of Lebanon 


% Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
^WASHINGTON. • ■ The Washington 
,-Post yesterday reported from 
. Damascus that the Syrian Army has 
L begun hauling tanks and artillery 
y borne from Lebanon in its first major 
‘ troop withdrawal since Israel in- 
; faded Lebanon three years ago. 

\ “At face value,” the newspaper 
' said, “the Syrian withdrawal seemed 
£tp be indirect reinforcement for 
“ ^ those- who have argued that Syria is 


not seeking to use its military pre- 
sence in Lebanon to force a political 
solution on that nation's disparate 
communities.” 

According to the report, nearly 90 
tank transporters were seen heading 
into Lebanon late Saturday after- 
noon to pick up Soviet built tanks 
stationed in the Bekaa Valley. There 
was other military equipment being 
moved out of Lebanon as well, it 
added. . 


By MENAHEM HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
KIRYAT SHMONA. - Security 
sources in the Golan Heights are 
concerned about a wave of hostile 
activity by residents of Druse vil- 
lages in the area, who have begun 
carrying out terror actions against 
the Israel Defence Forces and civi- 
lians in the northern Golan Heights. 

The sources said that if the IDF 
does not respond immediately there 
will be a serious threat to vehicles 
and to Jewish residents of the area. 

In recent weeks, a large number of 
mines have been discovered and 
safely disarmed on dirt roads in the 
area. Mines have also been found on 


the roads leading to Jewish settle- 
ments in the area. 

The mining of dirt roads has taken 
place mainly in the area of the Druse 
village Majd al-Shams. 

It is suspected that a group of 
several Drure residents underwent 
special training. 

It has also been learned that sever- 
al Druse residents of the area have 
crossed the border into Syria. 

Over the weekend a Haifa resi- 
dent was wounded when he stepped 
on an anti-personnel mine in the 
northern Golan Heights. He was in 
the area with a group of lecturers and 
students from Haifa University. 


.Cabinet votes against discussing Ata again 


l. By AARON SITTNER 
and DAVID RUDGE 
. y Jerusalem Post Reporters 
W The cabinet yesterday turned 
^r .-down a proposal by Energy' Minister 
I Mosbe ShahaJ that it again discuss 
I fiw Ata crisis following last week's 
[ rejection by the Ministerial Econo- 
f znic Committee of the agreement in 
f principle readied between Industry 
! and Trade Minister Ariel Sharon 
l and the group led by U.S. busmess- 
? man Jack Nasser. The cabinet over- 
s' whehningly voted to refer the Ata 
: question back to the Ministerial Eco- 
y nomic Committee, which is to meet 
ft tomorrow. 

' c Claiming he could offer his fellow 
E ministers “new parameters and guid- 
r mg principles” to calculate the real 


cost to the government of selling Ata 
to the Nasser Group, Shahal said he 
could show that the real cost to the 
government would be about $17 mil- 
lion and not $34m. “as suggested by 
some tendentious Treasury econom- 
ists.” 

If Ata is permitted to sink, Shahal 
warned, the severance pay bill alone 
will be Slim. 

Prime Minister Peres, on record as 
obligated to keep Ata afloat, asked 
for a cabinet vote oh whether or not 
to discuss Ata. A discussion was 
turned down by a vote of 17-8. 

Another majority turned down an 
alternative proposal by Shahal and 
Labour and Soria! Affairs Minister 
Mosbe Katsav that a special limited- 
sized cabinet committee be set up to 


study ShahaTs new proposal . 

ShahaJ reportedly told his fellow 
minist ers: “By retuniing*tbe ball to 
the court fa which the sale of the 
company was previously rejected 
you axe really shutting the book on 
Ata, refusing to face up to the issues 
as they realty exist ” 

Finance Minister Yitzhak Moda’i 
said: “That’s not true. If we receive a 
reasonable offer, we shall consider 
it.” 

Absorption Minister Ya’acov 
Tsur suggested that Clal Industries 
be asked whether it is interested in 
acquiring Ata. 

Reacting to yesterday’s decisions, 
veteran Ata employee Haim Acker- 
man said: “It does not matter any 
more what the government decides. 


just as long as they make a derision 
one way or the other.” • 

He said the workers, entering the 
fifth week of their sit-in at the Kiryat 
Ata and Kurdaneb plants, could not 
take much more. 

Works co mmi ttee members were 
last night due to meet Histadrut 
Secretary-General Yisrael Kessar to 
decide on what further action to 
take. 

Haifa Labour Council Secretary 
Moshe Wertman said he did not view 
the cabinet’s decision to refer the 
matter back to the ministerial com- 
mittee as the end of Am. There was 
still a chance that the committee 
would accept a new proposal to save 
Ata, he said. 


\ Sabotage against Air India plane suspected 

329 dead as jumbo jet plunges into North Atlantic 


‘ SHANNON,' Ireland (AP). -An Air 
fadia jumbo jet crashed into the 
north Atlantic off Ireland yesterday 
without a “Mayday” distress call, 
apparently killing all 329 people on 
. board, officials said. 

■ The sudden disappearance from 
radar screens of the Boeing 747, m 
; route from Montreal to London, led 
aviation experts to speculate an ex- 
plosion on board caused the crash. 


the third-worst in aviation history. 
Freak turbulence was another possi- 
ble though unlikely cause, they said. 

In Montreal, police removed 
three “suspicious'’ faeces of luggage 
before Air India flight 182 took off. 
Transport Canada spokeswoman 
Jacqueline Richard said. She said 
the bags had triggered metal detec- 
tors and police were investigating. 

The flight, which originated in 
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Toronto and stopped in Montreal en 
route to London, New Delhi and 
Bombay, was cruising normally at 
9.450 metres and was one hour, 40 
minutes away from London’s Heath- 
row airport when controllers in 
Shannon lost sight of iL The time 
was 8.13 a.m. 

Minutes later, two other jets near- 
by picked up an electronic distress 
signal of a type that trigger auto- 
matically when a plane hits water. 

Within two hours, wreckage and 
bodies were sighted by rescue ships 
and planes 195km. south-west of the 
Irish coast. Debris was strewn in an 
east-west oval 8km. wide. 

Thirty minutes after the plane 
went down, a bomb exploded at 
Tokyo's Narita airport in baggage 
from a Canadian Pacific Airlines 
flight from Vancouver. Two baggage 
handlers were killed and four others 
fafared (seepage 4). 

Twenty-nine passengers from 
Vancouver were among the 307 pas- 
sengers and 22 crew on the Air India 


jumbo jet, officials in Montreal re- 
ported. There were 278 Canadians 
aboard the plane. No breakdown of 
the other natiopalities was available. 

Officials in Tokyo and Ireland 
declined to speculate if there was any 
connection between the crash and 
the bombing. 

But India’s civil aviation chief. 
Ashok Gehlot. said an explosion was 
considered “a distinct possibility'' as 
the cause of the Air India crash “in 
view of the fact that the wreckage is 
spread over a wide area.” 

In London. David Learmount. air 
transport editor of Flight Interna- 
tional magazine, said the principal 
evidence favouring the bomb theory 
was the fact that the pilot had not 
radioed a "Mayday” call. He can do 
this either by voice or with a button 
under his thumb on the control col- 
umn - even if all generator power is 

OUL 

The Boeing 747, considered one 
of the safest planes flying, can cruise 
(Coathmed on Page 4) 


31 of the Atlit detainees 
being released today 


Beni still 
demanding 
all of them 

Jerusalem Post Staff 
and Agencies 

BEIRUT. - The Shi'ite Moslem hi- 
jackers holding 40 American hos- 
tages have no plans to free any of 
them in response to Israel's derision 
to release about 30 Shi'ites from 
Atlit jail, an Amal spokesman said 
last night. 

He was commenting on a televised 
statement by Defence Minister Yit- 
zhak Rabin that Israel would free 31 
of the 766 Atlit prisoners today. 

The spokesman, at the home of 
Shi'ite militia leader Nabih Bern 
said: “So far there are no plans to 
release any of the hostages in re- 
turn." 

Bern, in an interview on NBC 
yesterday, said Israel will have to 
release all of the Lebanese prisoners 
before the 40 Americans will be 
freed. He said he had control over 
only 30 or 31 of the Americans. A 
major radical Shi'ite group has con- 
trol over the three crew members 
and the others. They would be en- 
dangered. Bern said, if he were 
simply to release those under his 
direct control. He repeatedly de- 
scribed himself as a “mediator” of 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 

Peres almost cancels 
appearance onU.S. TV 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. - Prime Minister 
Peres almost did not appear on 
NBC’s Meet the Press yesteiday. 

After learning that Amal leader 
Nabih Beni was going to appear on 
the same programme. Peres's press 
spokesman Uri Savir telephoned 
Victor Hare!, the press counsellor at 
the Israeli Embassy in Washington . 
to cancel Peres's appearance. 

But NBC, not wishing to lose the 
Peres interview, agreed to broadcast 
a separate special programme 90 
minutes later yesterday, to highlight 
the Bern interview. 


Rest may soon be freed; 
U.S. pressure increases 


By ASHER W ALLFISH 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A process of gradual release of 
prisoners is expected to be under 
way within the fortnight, in 
Lebanon and in Israel, in the 
wake of today's transfer to the 
International Red Cross of 51 
Lebanese detainees, mainly 
Shi'ites. who had been held in 
the military prison compound a! 
Atlit. 

The imminent release was 
announced by Defence Minister 
Rabin, speaking to the American 
television network CBS. 

Although policy-makers in Jeru- 
salem were notified beyond all sha- 
dow of a doubt that today's release is 


based on format procedural grounds 
only, the intention is to monitor the 
echoes of the release in Lebanon and 
in the U.S.. as a guide towards 
further moves. 

President Reagan. Secretary ol 
State George Shultz, and other L’.S. 
officials insisted yesterday that there 
was no connection between Israel's 
release ol the prisoners and the con- 
tinued captivity ot passengers tioin 
the hijacked TWA plane. (See 
page 2) 

The feeling in Jerusalem is that the 
U.S. is successfully continuing to 
apply a two-pronged policy with re- 
gard to the Shi'ite detainees held 
here, which puts Israel at some dis- 
advantage in American opinion. 

(Continued on Page 2. Col. 6) 


IDF appeals board said 
detainees must go free 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

Military sources yesterday stres- 
sed that the Lebanese prisoners were 
being freed according to the same 
criteria that governed previous re- 
leases. 

The Jerusalem Post has learned 
that setting free the prisoners at this 
time was queried by security circles 
who felt that the release might be 
misconstrued. They were told that 
from a legal point of view that there 
was no option but to go ahead with 
the release, as this had been ordered 
by an appeals board. 

It was pointed out that all the 
prisoners had. the right to appeal 
against tbeir detention and the board 
has turned down 20 other requests. 

Israel had intended to free some of 
the Lebanese prisoners held here 
some time ago. but this was delayed 
when the South Lebanon Army got 
involved fa an incident with the 
Finnish Unifil contingent. The sub- 
sequent hijacking of the TWA airlin- 
er and hijackers' demand for the 
release of Shi'ite prisoners farther 
complicated the issue. 


Under Israeli milit.irv Ijw jm ap- 
plied iu South Lebanon, the load 
Defence Force* is empowered to 
detain people it they jie suspected ot 
activities hostile to Israel oi the 1 L)F . 

The long detention of thousands 
of Palestinians and Shi'ites at the 
Ansar camp was challenged us illegal 
under international law. But the 
most problematic legal issue has 
been the transfer of many of these 
detainees baek into Israel proper. 
This was singled out by the U.S. 
government, which opposed the 
transfer of the detainees to Atlit. 

Although Israel refused to formal- 
ly grant the detainees the status of 
prisoners of war. arguing that they 
are all members of irregular forces 
who do not necessarily wear uni- 
forms. it has generally treated them 
in accordance w irh the relevant 
treaties applicable u» FoWs. Hence 
the International Committee of the 
Red Cross has been allowed to visit 
the camps and provide most of the 
services it would to regular PoWs. 

The IDF. which holds the de- 

( Continued on Page 2, Cot. 7) 
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There are many 
reasons for saving your hard 
earned money in an Israeli bank - jSAS&J 
and they shouldn’t be strictly 
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business decisions are made with 

your head - not with your heart. ' 
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Whenever you deposit funds in our Tax Free 
Foreign Currency Accounts, you'll earn 
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Your money works for you by 
W earning interest, and it works for 
L Israel. 


Israel Discount Bank has over 270 
branches and offices in Israel and abroad. 
Our assets total over 10 billion US dollars, and we 
are amongst the top 200 banks in the free world. 
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you how Israel Discount Bank’s Tax Free Foreign 
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By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Policies being advocated by some 
“marginal groups" in Israel would, if 
they were implemented, inevitably 
lead to the massacre of Syrian Jewry 
and of tens of thousands of Jews in 
other Moslem countries. President 
Chaim Herzog said last night. 

Speaking at the opening of the 
14th annual Jewish Agency Assem- 
bly at the Jerusalem Theatre. Her- 
zog spoke, without explicitly men- 
tioning Kadi and similar organiza- 
tions, about the “real danger" that 
anti-Arab racists would present to 
Jews in Arab lands. 

Herzog added: “We dare not give 
in to mobs, to the erosion of law. .We 
most, as a state and a people, recov- 
er our balance and check these 
dangerous trends." 

He also spoke out against those 
who “pervert Jewish teachings" to 
promote their views. “What minute 
detail the Rambam went into to 
ensure equality before the courts. 
Discrimination and relativity have 
no place here. Gravest, most peri- 
lous, of all is selectivity applied to 
religion, to the principles of the 
Tora, to the Ten Commandments. 
No Jewish authority over the ages 
has ever dared to suggest... that die 
Ten Commandments are condition- 
al. If we have reached the stage 
where people reared in Jewish tradi- 
tion imply that this may be the case. 


we must take a long hard look at the 
educational system.. .responsible for 
the aberration." the president de- 
clared. 

Herzog noted the urgency of im- 
proving and expanding Jewish 
education abroad, adding that his 
native Jewish community in Ireland 
sends 10 per cent of its members to 
Israel, mostly because of high- 
quality Jewish education. 

The Jewish people is, according to 
demographers, losing 10 Jews every 
hour to assimilation, Herzog said. 
He urged the Jewish Agency Assem- 
bly, in its discussions through Thurs- 
day, to deal with this problem. 

The 398 delegates to the Assembly 
attended the opening along with 
hundreds of guests, including doze ns 
of recent olim from Ethiopia, who 
didn't understand a word of the 
proceedings in English. They were 
cheered by the assembled . 

The audience were greeted out- 
side the theatre by kindergarten chil- 
dren with flowers, with a message 
attached declaring that they couldn't 
afford to visit their grandparents 
because their parents - olim from the 
West - don't have the $300 per 
person to pay the travel tax. 

Also speaking at the opening were 
Jewish Agency Executive Chairman 
Arye Dufcrin, Jerusalem Mayor Ted- 
dy KolJek, and agency board of 
governors chairman Jerrold Hoff- 
berger. 


Trial of underground ends, 
verdicts expected in July 


SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


Melech Topiol, co-chairman of the 
United Jewish Appeal of France, 
■ which is associated with the United 
Israel Appeal-Keren Hayesod, was 
yesterday awarded the Dr. Israel 
Goldstein Prize for Distinguished 
Leadership, the highest honour 
awarded by Keren Hayesod, at a 
ceremony held at Beit Hanassi in 
Jerusalem. President Herzog lauded 
Topiol for his outstanding service to 
Zionism, Israel and the Jewish com- 
munity of France. The ceremony 
was chaired by Dr. Avraham Avi- 
hai, Keren Hayesod World Chair- 
man. Congratulatory remarks were 
offered by Dr. Goldstein, in whose 
t honour the prize is named, and Men- 
del Kaplan, chairman of the Keren 
Hayesod World Board of Trustees. 


0ietzer Wb arttftan, . jiourri alistv wail 
discuss the 1 political' situation at the 
Hebrew Uniyessiiy Forum ; at 8 
iQjelock/itomgbtv •Centro -for Con- 
servative Judaism, 2 Agron Street, 
Jerusalem. 


The Jerusalem District Court 
yesterday completed 13 months of 
hearings in the largest anti-Arab 
terror trial in Israeli history, a Justice 
Ministry spokesman said: 

Ministry spokesman Yitzhak 
Fein berg said that verdicts were ex- 
pected to be announced in IS of the 
1 cases during July. Ten other defen- 
dants have already been sentenced 
after plea bargaining. 

The trial started as a national 
sensation in May 1984 after the ter- 
ror ring was exposed, but for a while 
receded from public attention until 
the May 20 exchange of 1.150 terror- 
ists and murderers for three Israeli 
soldiers prompted demands by many 
politicians and members of the pub- 
lic to pardon the defendants. 

The 10 already sentenced received 
between 10 months and 10 years in 
jail for a string of attacks and plan- 
ned assaults from 1980 to 1984. Two 
have already completed their jail 
terms. 


Five of the remaining suspects are 
accused of murder for a June 1983 
shooting attack at the Hebron Isla- 
mic College in which three students 
were killed and 33 wounded. 

The defendants claimed that they 
were acting in self-defence and re- 
taliation against Palestinian terror 
attacks on Jews in Judea and Samar- 
ia since the government was unwill- 
ing or unable to guarantee their 
safety. 

Thirteen are charged with attemp- 
ted murderfor three car bombings in 
June 1980 that maimed two Arab 
mayors in Judea and Samaria and 
blinded an Israeli police sapper, and 
for an aborted bombing plot on five 
Arab-owned buses in Jerusalem in 
April 1984. 

The 25 suspects, and two Israel 
Defence Forces officers who were 
sentenced in a separate trial for their 
role in the car-bombing of the 
mayors, were rounded up after the 
foiled bus bombing^. 




Israeltp qheck Mengele body* data. 


Fire-fighters battle a blaze in the industrial zone of Jerusalem’s 
Mekor Baruch neighbourhood yesterday evening. (Etiahu Harati) 


offers it has made to Liberals 


By SARAH HONIG 
Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - Herut yesterday 
threatened to reconsider its offers to 
the Liberals in the Likud merger 
proposals now seen as having little 
chance of success. Victorious Liber- 
al leader Finance Minister Yitzhak 
Moda’i made a new offer to Herut 
that is tantamount to maintaining 
the status quo in the Likud without a 
merger. 

Herut secretariat chairman 
Yoram Aridor told political repor- 
ters: “There is no point in beating 
around the bush. The Moda’i victory 
at the Liberal convention last week 
was an outright defeat for the very 
idea of fusing the Likud components 
into a single party. We are very 
disappointed that Moda'i won and 
that the other ministers" merger 
proposal was not approved." 

The Liberal party convention ear- 
ly Friday morning approved Mod- 
a'i's proposal for a merger and voted 
down that of Ministers Avraham 
Sbarir, Moshe Nissim and Gideon 
Part. But ModaTs proposal is seen 
as only paying lip service to Likud 
unity, while in effect being inimical 
to it. Moda'i, it is believed in both 
Likud components, will do all he can 

to foil the merger., . • : 

f -While Vice Premier . Yitzhak Sba-. 
mir tried to put on. a business-as- 


Missing soldier found 
hidinginyoutih hostel 


PETAH TIKVA (Itim). - Avishai 
Halevy, the Herzliya soldier missing 
since last Monday, was found last 
night in the Yad Labanim youth 
, hostel in Petah Tikva. Halevy was 
healthy and unhurt. 

An unidentified caller contacted 
the Petah Tikva police, who bad 
been searching for Halevy through- 
out the country, and reportd sighting 
a man at the hostel who fitted the 
description reported in the press. 

The police arrived at the hostel 
and discovered that the registration 
list showed Halevy's name. They set 
up a stake out, and when Halevy 
returned, they placed him under 
arrest Halevy will be transferred to 
the military police for questioning. 

Suspicion that Halevy was hiding 
out in the country arose yesterday 
morning when it was found that 
money had been drawn from his 
Herzliya bank account during the 
period he was reportedly missing. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Israel has reserved the right to 
make its own identification of the 
body exhumed recently near Sao 
Paulo, which Brazilian and U.S. 
pathologists and forensic experts 
have concluded is that of the Ger- 
man World War II “Angel of 
Death," Dr. Josef Mengele. 

In a statement issued by the Jus- 
tice Ministry yesterday Brazil was 
formally thanked for its efforts in the 
case and Dr. Romeu Turns, chief of 
the federal police in Sao Paolo, was 


singled out for his efforts. 

“The Justice Ministry wishes to 
stress that no doubt is cast on the 
expertise of the pathologists who 
investigated the case or on the thor- 
oughness of the tests they con- 
ducted.” the statement said. 
“Nonetheless, we will reach our final 
conclusion only after the scientific 
material that served the pathologists 
for their findings has been received 
here, as well as the additional mate- 
rial discovered during the investiga- 
tion.” 


usual face, inviting Modal for ralks 
about the merger. Aridor expressed 
the real Herut sentiments. He said: 
"We would be lying if we pretended 
to be seeking unity with a party 
regardless of who leads it and who 
conducts the negotiations with us. 
The news that that man will be 
Moda'i is bad news for us and will 
not further the cause of unity, to say 
the least. We regret that the other 
Liberal ministers and most of the 
Liberal Knesset members were In a 
minority. Herut will now bave to 
reconsider its position and the offers 
it has made to the Liberals.” 

Aridor was hinting at demands in 
Herat yesterday that the party with- 
draw its offer to cede the Liberals 36 
per cent of all united Likud institu- 
tions. 

For his own pari Modal is re- 
portedly ready to offer Herut what it 
already bad in the past and fotmd 
unsatisfactory: his suggestion is that 
each of the two Likud component 
parties retain its independence and 
that the dormant Likud institutions 
common to both parties be revived. 

The Herat secretariat is due to 
meet Thursday, with a strong anti- 
Liberal backlash In the making. 
Those in Herut who had rejected any 
notion of a merge r with the Liberals ! 
notvdemajid that Heraibceak-uptbe • 
Likud. 

— , , Vfit i.wsii.ii 


Lebanese bishop urges more hijacks 


BEIRUT (Reuter). - Lebanese 
Greek-Orthodox bishop Boulos 
Khouri urged all Lebanese and 
Palestinians yesterday to become hi- 
jackers to free South Lebanon from 
Israeli presence. 

He said the 10-day-old comman- 
deering of a U.S. airliner to Beirut 
had focused world attention on de- 
mands of the hijackers seeking the 
release of the some 700 Shiites' is 
Atlit. 

The hijackers were neither war 
criminals nor air pirates, but men 
“demanding rights that have been 


usurped by Israel and America that 
can only be regained by force," the 
bishop said in a statement. 

“Fellow Lebanese and Palesti- 
nians,. ..what are you waiting for? 
Are you not convinced that might b 
right and that only you can deride 
your own destiny?" he said- 

“If yon axe truly determined to 
liberate your land. ..all of you should 
turn into hijackers because you were 
defeated by the enemy’s (Israel’s) 
jets. 


To Rabbi Israel Goldstein 
MazaJ Tov on your 90th birthday 

Pioneer Women/Na’amat 

The Women's Labour Zionist Organization of America 
sends you its heartiest a>ngratulations. 

Phyfis Striker, 

ddhhio National President 


Tomorrow - Civil Defence 
Exercise in Tel Aviv area 


Tomorrow, Tuesday, June 25, there will be a Haga exercise in the 
Tel Aviv area. During the exercise the sound of firing and 
explosions wp he heard, fixes staged and roadblocks set up. The 
public is asked to comply with the instructions of the police 
m anni n g the road blocks. In the event of a real attack, the sirens 
will sound a rising and falling note. 


■408-90202 


Police: Human error 
to blame for bus crash 


The police inquiry into the school 
bus-train crash that killed 22 people 
last week has concurred with the 
Transport Ministry investigation, 
laying most of the blame for the 
accident on “human error. " 

The report was prepared by ex- 
perts in the national police traffic 
unit under deputy commander Eitan 
Ben Yehoshua. 


(Continued from Page One) 
rather than an accomplice to the 
hijacking. 

Rabin said the release was not 
linked to the Beirut hijack crisis but 
followed an appeal on the prisoners' 
behalf made through the Israeli legal 
system. 

An International Red Cross 
spokesman in Beirut said he ex- 
pected the Atlit prisoners to be freed 
early this afternoon ou the coast 
road between the Israeli frontier and 
the southern Lebanese port city of 
Tyre. 

Premier Peres and Rabin, appear- 
ing separately on U.S. television, 
sought to erase the impression that 
the U .S. and Israel were at odds over 
the best tactics to win the release of 
the Americans in Beirut. 

Both Israeli leaders sotigbt to pro- 
ject a clearly supportive and sym- 
pathetic stance towards the U.S. 

“For us,” Peres said on NBC. “the 
lives of the American citizens and 
the policy of the American govern- 
ment are very dear and very impor- 
tant.” 

He insisted Israel would react no 
differently if an Israeli plane and 
Israeli citizens were captured in 
Beirut. 

But both Peres and Rabin ugain 
maintained that Israel’s release of 
the Lebanese prisoners would be 
guided by three principles: 1. the 
security situation in South Lebanon; 
2. Israel’s own legal system: and 3. 
the impact any actions migh t ha\ e on 
the hijacking stand-off in Beirut. 

Peres said Israel fully supports the 
U.S. position of refusing to cave in to 


BEREI 

terrorist pressures. He expressed 
admiration for President Reagan's 
posture. 

Both Peres and Rabin argued that 
a unilateral Israeli return of the 
Lebanese prisoners would actually 
be counterproductive to U.S. in- 
terests. It would, they said, under- 
mine the U.S. strategy of winning 
their freedom. The American poli- 
cy. Rabin said, is to stand fins. 

* Rabin's announcement came 
amid signs of movement in the hos- 
tage crisis, including a report of a 
four-point plan for a solution and 
Swiss contacts with Israel to brief it 
on talks that Swiss officials bave had 
with Beni. 

An AmaT official said the mili tia 
had accepted a Swiss offer to help 
end the crisis, which began when tbe 
TWA plane was hijacked on an 
Athens-Rome flight on June 14. 

But he declined to confirm that it 
was yet ready to move the hostages 
to Switzerland. 

Switzerland said Saturday that 
Bern bad told Swiss Foreign Minis - 
ter Pierre Aubert he would be ready 
to take the hostages to Switzerland. 

But a senior AmaJ official de- 
clined to confirm that Amal was 
ready to move them to Swiss terri- 
tory. 

Syrian President Hafez Assad 
agreed to Soviet and American re- 
quests to mediate in the crisis, radio 
reports in Beirut said. 

Assad who wound up a four-day 
visit to Moscow on Saturday also 
invited Iran’s parliament speaker, 
Hashemi Rafsanjani, to visit Damas- 
cus. 


NRP paper pulls out of press panel 


Jerusalem Fast Staff 
Tbe National Religious Party's 
Hatzofeh daily newspaper yesterday 
announced it was “freezing its parti- 
cipation” in the Press Gountil. Tbe 
move came after the council last 
Friday ratified an inquiry commit- 



tee’s recommendation that Hai- 
zofeh publish a retraction of several 
articles it printed last year about 
Petah Tikva Mayor Dov tavori. 

Tavozi bad complained to the 
council that seven articles which 
appeared in tbe paper were intended 
“to incite the public against its 
elected officials by use of slander and 
false information.” 


v !? ,p Zucten ™ n of Franklin, IWchfean, presented a cheque for 

sawwo. for the purchase. of a Mobile Intensive Care Unit, in honour of his wife, Helen, toAmizur 
Mir, Director-General of Magen David Adorn, Israel. 

pmf2l clce, 7Jf n - is a n °5* d . 4 ^ meric 3 n businessman, Jewish Agency Board Member, visiting 
Professor of Business Administration at the Hebrew University, President of AKJM United States 

(Communicated) 


and a former Chairman of the UJ A 



The council appointed a three- 
member committee to investigate 
foe complaint. The committee found 
three of the articles to be incorrect 
and said the paper should retract 
them and apologize to Tavori. 

One of the three articles had run 
under the headline “In Petah Tikva 
no one knows where the mayor 
went,” and another under the head- 
line, “Petah Tikva not only opens 
cinemas on Shabbat but also closes 
synagogues.” The council said the 
third article, about Tavori being 
forced to leave a soldier's funeral, 
“was false, and if it wasn't intended 
to blacken bis reputation, it at least 
showed disregard for bis good 
name.” 

The inquiry committee also ex- 


pressed disapproval ■ of two other 
articles and said it Jacked sufficient 
information about another. It re- 
jected Tavori’s complaint about an 
article saying a Hatzofeh reporter 
had been ejected from an open 
meeting of Petah Tikva Municipal 
Council. 

In a statement released yesterday, 
Hatzofeh accused the Press Council 
tnquiiy of being one-sided and ignor- 
ing evidence presented by the news- 
paper to prove that the articles were 
■ true. 

Hatzofeh also accused the com- 
mittee of ignoring the “public strug- 
gle over the sanctity of Shabbat hi 
Petah Tikva.” The paper said it had 
no choice but to protest against the 
council's decision by freezing its par- 
ticipation in the body. 

Early in 1984 the Petah Tikva 
council approved a by-law permit- 
ting cinemas and restaurants to open 
on Shabbat. Opening of the 
businesses set off a series of Shabbat 
demonstrations by non-religious and 
religious groups. The interior minis- 
ter , however, refused to approve the 
by-law, and the High Court upheld 
his ruling. 


By WOLF BLZTZER 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. - President 
Reagan, Secretary of State Shultz 
and other U.S. officials yesterday 
insisted that Israel’s decision » re- . 
tease 31 Lebanese prisoners was in 


freedom fair the American* 
Beaut -Bat fins assessment. 

There twoprobfcms must be rep*, 
rated, the secretary said. “The pnfe. 
fein is not book* 1 ' Tile problem, he 
said, invoked tM.peojde who jg. 


no way connected with the hijacking jacked the TWA sower 
ofthe TWA airiinerandthe captivity jSndtz reaffirmed, the State Q*. 

of its 40 American passengers and partmeni's position that fnaei 
crew members in Beirut. violated imentationai law by hai% 

Reagan, returning to the White cniginally moved the Lebanese prir- 
House from Camp David, said Israel qners across tfae bordcr info 


had acted strictly on its own, a«ord; 


tug to Israeli legal considerations* 
don’t believe there is any linkage,” 



he said. 

He refused to say what steps, the 
U.S. was taking to free the hostages, 
but he replied "Yes" when asked 
whether he was ruling out any mififr 
ary response. - 

Other U.S. officials privately rec- 
ognized the potential importance of 
the Israeli decision. In effect, they 
said, Israel had established the prin- 
ciple of being able to release its 
Lebanese prisoners while insisting 
this was m no way related to the 
hijacking. 

This could, they said, create an 
j/6pening for additional '‘legal" 
Israeli releases in the future, thereby 
setting in motion some sort of unoffi- 
cial deal involving the release of the 
Americans. What was critical, they 
added, was to delink the two moves. 

Shultz, who said he received an 
overnight telephone call from Prime 
Minis ter Peres informing him of the 
Israeli decision, sought to ease the 
strains in XJ.S.-Israeli relations 
which have surfaced in the wake of 
the hijacking incident. 

Appearing on ABC television, 
Shultz conceded that some Amer- 
icans were increasingly seeing 
Israel's refusal to release ail of the 
more than 700 Lebanese detainees 
as the major obstacle in the way of 


He said fiu iwue Jwd been 
dcred by many U.S. jurists, and fey 
agreed that Israel had tm rigfct te 
take that action. Israel has Mgnri* 
that the Geneva Conveorioss fr 
eluded a stipulation altowfeg a tern, 
porary transfer under cx naordia a j 
security orcumsrara**. . 

Shultz said the U.S. had thorough- 
ly examined the Israeli interpreta- 
tion of the law. '‘They (Israel) are 
not in accordance with the Geneva 
Conventions.” he said, ’ 

Shultz also insisted that whatever 
Israel decided to do is. connection 
with the Lebanese prisoners «ras;«i - 
"Israeli decision” and should nof be 
finked to the hostages in Beirut He 
said the U.S. was exerting no press- 
ure on Israel to give up the prisoner* 

Privately, many U.S. officials 
have been hoping that brad would 
simply release the Lebanese prison- 
ers without receiving any official 
U.S. request. Israel Iras been mast- 
ing that it would consider such a 


course of action only following a 
high-level U.S. appeaL 


# tiffin 1 

i had control over i . JL r| t 
Beirut. Shaft z re*v;TnH + iia.! *. 
ndear. BerriJ he i4 * 


Asked whether Lebanese Shi’iie 
leader Nabib Bern 
the situation in Beirut 
plied that was unclear 
said, has described hhnseff and his 
role differently at various times. 
“He's moved back and forth." 
Shultz said. 


LEBANESE PRISONERS 


(Continued from Page One) 

While tiie U.S. can daim convin- 
cingly on the domestic scene and on 
the world scene that it has not asked 
and wDl not ask Israel to free the 
Shi’itfcs, thus preserving its hard-line 
posture on t e rr o rism, it is not dis- 
couraging pressure on Israeli by 
American public opinion. 

With Israel thus confronted by 
two voices from Washington, each of 
which contradicts the other, the 
pressure on policy-makers here to do 
what they are expected to do — albeit 
not told to do- grows stronger days 
by day. 

The fact that pressure is building 
up is not lost; on policy-makers in 
Jerusalem,' with the result that a 
relaxation of that former unyielding 
attitude is-being contemplated.- 

According to one influential view 
here, at least, the point may soon 
come when Israel has to decide 
whether its interests are better 
served by helping President Reagan 
out of his dilemma elegantly, or by 
insisting on saving its own face, come 
what may. 

As one source put it to The Jeru- 
salem Past: “We won’t be doing 
ourselves any good by bringing Pres- 
ident Reagan on his knees to plead 
to ns.” 

Assuming that assurances are 
available to back up a water-tight 
exchange arrangement, some policy- 
makers argue that Israel would be 
malting a mistake if it dragged things 


out merely because it stuck to princi- 
ple. The wisest coarse, they argue, 
would be to present Israel’s rote in 
an exchange as its own decision, 
taken early on in the process, rather 
than the result of nrauting pressure, 
As one source put it to The Past: 
“The United Stales expects Israel ip 
take a certain course of action, but it 
cannot and will not ask us to do so." 


IDF BOARD 


(Continued Itam Page One) 

tainees on the basis of administrative 
ordere, has set up. appeal coraift$e^ 
to review these orders. There com- 
mittees are headed by a judge am- 
usuapy/ consist, of ^ officeivat least 
bne irf whom is also a lawyer if 
training. 

Tbe prisoners generally represent 
themselves since they do not have 
access to Israeli lawyers- The IDFs 
interests are presented by the Judge 
Advocate General, or by an officer 
from military intelligence or the 
general security service. Their testi- 
mony is often heard in camera. 

Most of the detainees transferred 
to Israel have chosen not to appeal, 
their detention. 

Similar committees regularly 
function in Judea, Samaria and tbe 
Gaza District to review military 
administrative action including de- 
tention orders, restrictions on move- 
ment or the seizure of property. 


THE WEIZMANN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
deeply mourns the passing of 

Prof. DAVID SHAPIRO 


fr--. 


who, with Dr. Wetzmann and a small group of pioneering 
scientists , laid the foundations of the Institute and went on to 
contribute significantly to its development The Institute 
expresses its sympathy to his family. 
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With great sorrow we announce the passing 
of our beloved 


-es. 


Rabbi MORRIS H. FINER in 

The funeral took place yesterday, 

Tamuz 4, 5745, June 23, 1985. 

Shiva at the residence of the deceased, 135/1 RamotBet 

Tbe Family 




Israeli 


■dOMfrao 


Our father and grandfather 

KURT JOACHIMSOHN 


■dwawo 


is no more 

For funeral details please call: 

Tel. 03-806433, 03-297256, from 11.00 a.m. 

Yael and Ya’akov Porper 
Danny and Micky (non 
Oma and ftzik, SigaJ, 

Dalit and YuvaJ 

Rotem, Dafna, Nurit and Re’ut 


We mourn the death of our president 


DOV WEINTRAUB 

and extend our condolences to the bereaved family. 


Society for international Development 

Israel Chapter 


acMMOatt 
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' By ROBERT ROSENBERG 

S Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Israel Police claim to have 
broken up two raulti-million-doUar 
car-theft. rings, one of which oper- 
and in f° ur countries under the 
alleged leadership of an Israeli living 
in France. 

xbe police warned yesterday that 
• ^hey estimate that “hundreds” of 
• \cars are registered, unknown to their 
, ■ owners, on false documents. 

Two separate investigations con- 
tacted by a new investigating team 
fa the national detective squad have 
v led to 1® arrests locally and the arrest 
-jjj BdgiufJ of an Israeli citizen, re- 
jidiug in France., who allegedly 
headed a four-country smuggling 
ring- V - 

He bad apparently been running 
his operation since the first Likud 
‘aovenunent began to permit person- 
al imports of consumer goods. He is 
* jtfoshe “Max" Hazan, 60, and he 
and bis 40-year-old friend Michelle 
Roman, are under arrest in Belgium 
'•? oh the basis of information supplied 
: b y the Jerusalem investigators to 
; French, Belgian and Dutch police. 

' The police said yesterday that on 
*; frequent trips to Israel, Hazan repre- 
seated, himself .as. an import agent 
7 providing personal import services. 

. /'lie police said the operation in- 
\ voived the theft of cars in Europe - 
"often with the cooperation of the 
^owners, who would then collect in- 
surance for their “stolen” cars - and 
. : the counterfeiting of the documents 
. ; identifying the car. 

. Four of Hazan’s suspected accom- 
; phces in Israel are under arrest, and 
* .the police have- confiscated 19 cars 
1 •brought in by the gang. According to 


police Sources, new luxury auto- 
mobiles, including Mercedes 
limousines used as taxis here, were 
regularly shipped to Israel by the 
Hazan gang. 

More arrests are likely, police 
sources said yesterday, adding that 
customs officials may have cooper- 
ated with the gang, even though the 
documentation provided by Hazan’s 
organization appeared, on the face 
of it, legitimate. 

Many of the purchasers of Hazan's 
cars .were aware of the c riminal na- 
ture of the ring, the police said 
yesterday, estimating that “scores of 
cars” were imported daring the 
three to four years the ring operated. 

“In some instances, the purchaser 
travelled to Europe and met with 
Hazan. Together they walked 
through parking lots in metropolitan 
areas. The buyer would point at a 
car. and within a week it would 
arrive at Ashdod.” said an investiga- 
tor on the case. 

“But we don't believe everybody- 
who bought a car from Hazan knew 
about the criminal nature of the 
purchase,” said a source in the 
national serious-crimes division, 
which ran the inquiry, and tipped oft 
the French police as to Hazan's 
alleged activities. The French, Bel- 
gian and Dutch police believe that 
hundreds of cars may be involved in 
similar frauds perpetrated by Hazan 
in their countries. 

Hazan and Roman were arrested 
last week in Belgium, and Hazan's 
trial is under way. The four suspects 
arrested here were released on bail 
last week. 

The second ring broken up by the 
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Lahat defies Orthodox, 
extends Shabbat show season 




i ROAEE 


By M 3 CHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - The Shabbat talk 
. show at Tel Aviv's theatres, which 
.was due after last Saturday's show to 
.recess for the summer until Septem- 
■ber, will continue for another two 
-'weeks to make it dear that the city 
, will not give in to religious pressure. 
r - The Jerusalem Post learned yester- 
day. _ " 

■ Mayor Shlomo Lahat said yester- 
day that the interview programme at 
Habima Theatre, which some 
Orthodox circles contend is in the 
heart of a religious neighbourhood, 
will continue. Lahat stressed -that 
* - there was no desecration of the 
Shabbat in quiet, cultural interviews 
held inside a theatre. “I did every- 
thing, including negotiations until 
the last minute, to prevent Satur- 
day’s demonstration, but the people 


Cohen, who negotiated with the Tel 
Aviv Religious Council on the Satur- 
day show, suggested that Tel Aviv's 
chief rabbis be given the last word on 
the solutions suggested by the insti- 
tute. In exchange, the religious 
council was asked to call off the 
demonstration. 

But the religious leaders refused, 
and insisted that the chief rabbis be 
allowed to vet the talk shows at 
Habima before such shows are sche- 
duled. 

Leaders of the Citizens Rights 
Movement yestrday filed complaints 
with the police concerning the 
police’s beating with clubs some 
non-religious demonstrators. 

Communications Minister 
Amnon Rubinstein -yesterday ex- 
pressed his anger with the “exagger- 
ated police violence” against CRM 
demonstrators. In a letter to PoBce 


investigators involved used cars legi- 
timately purchased from rental 
firms, which sold them at a 
tremendous discount because of 
damage. 

The purchased vehicle's docu- 
ments were then matched to stolen 
cars identical in make and year. 
Then body, chassis and engine serial 
numbers of the legitimately purch- 
ased car were welded onto the stolen 
car in the appropriate places. 

The alleged gang: two Gaza gar- 
age owners - Sa'amud Ahram. 30. 
and Ja'abari Hamt, 30; two Ness 
Ziona garage owners - Han an Avis- 
nir, 35, and Shabtai Kapeta, 35; and 
two region car salesmen from' the 
south - Eleizer Ash tar, 30, of Sbetu- 
tim, and Moshe Suissa, *26, of Gan 
Yavne - are suspected of working on 
as many as “500 or more” vehicles, 
said police sources. 

The sources described a method 
whereby such cars, ostensibly legal 
because of the papers provided by 
the car rental firm, were restolen 
once sold to the innocent buyer. 

“Then the car would be disman- 
tled for parts or burned in an empty 
field someplace, in order to destroy 
evidence," said the source. 

The gang was cased “an industry, 
involving car merchants , garages, 
car thieves, and counterfeiters." 
Often, said die police, the “counter- 
feit” cars would pass through a 
dozen or more hands at such places 
as the now-dosed “Car City” north 
of Tel Aviv before being sold to an 
innocent buyer wbo thought he or 
she was getting a new car at a bargain 
price. 

Israeli farming was 
‘talk* ofintflmeet 

TEL AVIV (Itim). - The delegation 
from the Histadrut’s Agricultural 
Centre to the International Confer- 
ence on Agricultural Cooperation, 
held this year in Budapest, was re- 
ceived warmly and with great in- 
terest by the other partidpants. This 
was reported by the delegation's 
members to the Agricultural Cen- 
tre's executive yesterday. 

The structure of kibbutzim and 
mosfaavim was a central topic of 
discussion in the meetings at the 
conference, whose partidpants de- 
monstrated knowledge of current 
issues in agricultural cooperation in 
Israel. 

Offidals of the Institute for the 
Study of Cooperation in Hungary 
expressed interest in holding the 
next conference on agricultural 
cooperation in Israel. 

This year's conference was 
attended by representatives of 25 
West European and developing 
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Striking Beit Sbe’an local council workers demonstrate outside the Prime Minister's Office 
yesterday in protest against the non-payment of their May salaries. Among the slogans on the 
posters are; “Wages for workers, not carpets for offices,” and “We don't want a wage rise, just 
out salaries. ’ ’ (Rahamira Israeli) 

English and Arabic phone books due soon 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

People who do not know Hebrew and are therefore 
unable to use the Hebrew telephone directory will be 
helped i □ the coming year with the publication of the first 
English directory in eight years and the first-ever Arabic 
phone book here. 

Golden Pages, which owns the rights to publish all 
telephone directories and classified Golden Pages in the 
country, is asking telephone subscribers to inform it of 
the correct spelling of their names. Names, addresses 
and phone numbers should be sent to Golden Pages at 
POB 33023, Tel Aviv. 

The first English volume - of the Jerusalem (02) 
dialling area - is due in October. Next year, all other 
areas outside Tel Aviv are to be covered in the second 
volume, and the Tel Aviv (03) directory is due in 1987. 

Zvi Urbach, managing director of Golden Pages, told 
The Jerusalem Post yesterday that the English directory 
won't be distributed free (unlike the 1977 edition pro- 
duced by the Communications Ministry). It will be sold 
probably at post offices and Golden Pages offices. 

Urbach said that even though they are to be sold, the 
English volumes are expected to be produced at a loss. 


Typists who know English have been hired to prepare 
lists from the mailed-in notices of correct spelling. If not 
received, names will be transliterated by computer. 

The computer infrastructure for producing the direc- 
tory will cost some $100,000. 

If there are no profits from the directory or from the 
advertisements in it. Golden Pages will cover the loss 
from its profit-making Hebrew directories. 

Bezek, the public telecommunications company, will 
distribute the English directories to international phone 
exchanges abroad. 

New editions of the English directories will be pub- 
lished every three years. 

Up to now, the only Arabic-language phone director- 
ies were published by Arab businesses. The first 
government-sanctioned directory is to be published next 
April, and new editions are to appear annually. 

The 60,000 Arab subscriberrin Israel and the adminis- 
tered areas will be listed in the directory free. 

Jewish businesses that want to be listed in Arabic may 
also apply. 

The Arabic directory will be distributed free to 
subscribers. 


West Europe is major victim of terrorism 
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Post Defence Correspondent 
TEL AVTV. - Western Europe has 
become the major victim of interna- 
tional terrorism, according to a study 
released yesterday by the Jaffee 
Centre for Strategic Studies (JCSS) 
at Tel Aviv Univeristy. 

In 1984, 412 terrorist incidents 
took place worldwide - excluding 
countries such as Afghanistan and 
Lebanon, where terror organiza- 
tions were involved in fighting a 


Middle East (excluding Lebanon). 
Of the 32 attacks carried out by 
Palestinians, five were directed 
against Israel, and most of the rest 
against Arab targets. 

Dr. Ariel Merari. the JCSS’s ex- 
pert on terror, details three major 
trends in international terror: 
attacks have become more lethal, 
because of improved weapons and 
training; there has been an increase 
in cooperation between terror 
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ma Saturday morning, during which 
they broke down police barriers, 
cursed and spat at policemen and 
’ municipal officials, and were only 
restrained when scores of armed and 
. ijelmeted Border Police troops sur- 
‘ rounded them. 

£ It was learned that municipal offi- 
rials' had proposed several com- 
V promises to appease the city’s reli- 
gious leaders before Saturday. 
Among these were cancelling all 
/musical interludes included in the 
talk show, selling tickets in advance 
■ and only on weekdays, and asking 
; . the Institute for Halacha and Tech- 
nology for technical solutions to pre- 
vent any other Shabbat desecration. 
Municipal Spokesman Roni Rimon 
raad Lahat’s assistant, Elbanan 


struct the police not to file charges 
against CRM demonstrators who 
were arrested or whose details were 
taken by the police. 

Kiryat Gat woman’s 
murder suspect held 

Jerusalem police have arrested a 
46-year-old Tel Aviv resident, whom 
they suspect of murdering Alice 
Cohen from Kiryat Gat, whose body 
was found in the Jerusalem neigh- 
bourhood of Sheikh Jarrah five 
months ago. 

The Jerusalem Magistrates Court 
ordered the suspect remanded for 10 
days, although the police request 
was for five. 
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East Jerusalem Development Ltd. 

presents 

Light Classical 
Music Concerts 

at the James Felt Lane, Khutzot Hayotzer 
Arts & Crafts Center 

Tues., June 25, 1 985, at 5-00 p.m. 

Israel Lyre Trio 

Uri Shohanv — flute 
David Chen - Violin and viola 
Ruth Maayaai -harp 

Loeiilet, Biber, Beethoven, Persichetti, 
Papa^avroo-Spinks 

These j>utdoQr concerts are held with the 
generous assistance of: 

Mark, Simon, and Peter Astaire, Lilian and Victor 
Kochhauser, Stanley and Pamela Kalms, Theo 
and Soffi Klein - in honour of their newborn 
grandson, Natanel, Daniel Kropf - in honour of 
his mother, Mrs. Hella Kropf, Gemma and Eric 
Levine, Barbara and Morton Mandel, Joy 
Ungerleider-Mayerson and Philip Mayerson, 
Cherna and Dr. Irving Moskowitz, Mrs. Emma 
Lazaroff Schaver, Carol and Stanley Simmonds- 
Bonds Street Music Ltd., Henriette, Jane M. and 
Jerome L. Stern, Delia and Fred Worms, Mrs. 
ZmiraZiikha. 
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Admission is free. 
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MEROM GOLAN (Itim). - A na- 
ture reserve containing raze forms of 
wildlife was destroyed by Israel De- 
fence Forces bulldozers at the end of 
last week near this Golan Heights 
kibbutz. The reserve, known as the 
Bar-On Reservoir, was ‘irreparably 
damaged” by ground- preparation 
work for an IDF unit due to spend a. 
short time in the area. 

Members of Merom Golan who 
spotted the work while it was still 
under way, spoke to the officer in 
charge and explained that the area 
was a nature reserve, urging him to 
instruct his men to work with the 
utmost caution. The officer prom- 
ised to avoid damaging the area, but 
when the kibbutzniks returned later 
they fouud the land deeply fur- 
rowed. 

Nature Reserve Authority offi- 
cials who were called to the area 
were shocked by what they saw and 
filed a complaint with the IDF com- 
manders in the area. 


western Europe. \ 

• 'According tb' InTS'r 84, a* = ne?vJ 
JCSS publication, 20.6 per cent of 
terror incidents took place in the 

Free concert by 
New York orchestra 

By Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV - The New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra is to give a 
free concert in Park Hayarkon next 
Saturday night, with Zubin Mehta 
conducting and violinist Yitzhak 
Perlman giving a solo pefonnance. 

. The concert, which is to be given 
free of charge, is being contributed 
by the New York Philharmonic. 

Mehta obtained the contributions 
to finance the conceit and persuaded 
the New York Philharmonic to per- 
form free of charge to enable the 
continuation of what has become a 
traditional outdoor event. 

In keeping with tradition, the con- 
cert will include Tchaikovsky’s 1812 
Overture accompanied by cannon 
firing and fireworks. 


The JCSS study comes out shortly 
before an international symposium 
on the subject of international ter- 
ror. scheduled to take place at Tel 
Aviv University between July 1 and 
July 4. 

According to InTer about 40 ter- 
rorist groups were responsible for 
international terrorist incidents in 
1984. However, some 50 per cent of 
the incidents were perpetrated by 
only 14 groups or organizations, in- 
cluding 11.7 per cent b y Shi 'itc 
-groups; and'8'.7 per cent byValesti- 


specific taigetstliKq Nato^ *bd there. ^nianirOthenmajor actot^ifiValVed 
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supported tenor, in an attempt to 
use terror to further strategic goals. 

Merari contends that, despite the 
increase of terror and its scope, the 
West remains unprepared to deal 
with the phenomenon. Unless there 
is more cooperation between “vic- 
tims.” and unless a comprehensive 
strategy is evolved, the problem will 
become more acute. 


proxies, Armenian groups, and the 
new Belgian organization, CCC. 

In 1984, Palestinian groups linked 
to the PLO did not undertake inter- 
national terrorist activity against 
Israel. The most active Palestinian 
group in 1984 was the Abu-Nidal 
organization, which also virtually 
ignored Israel. Abu-Nidal's princip- 
al target in 1984 was Jordan. 


BeitShe’an 
workers hold 
protest at 
PM’s office 

Jerusalem Post Staff 

Some 150 Beit She'an local coun- 
cil workers yesterday demonstrated 
outside the Prime Minister’s Office 
against the non-payment of their 
May salaries. 

Tbe Beit She'an workers’ strike 
enters its 15th day today. 

The strike by Safad municipal 
workers, who have also not yet re- 
ceived theiT May wages, enters its 
ninth day this morning. 

The Health Ministry has warned 
of a danger of disease from the huge 
piles of trash lying in the town’s 
streets. Safad Mayor Ze'ev Perl 
issued dozens of back to work orders 
to garbage men yesterday afternoon. 

Perl is to meet with Interior Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Peretz today to try to end 
the strike. The Safad municipality 
has a deficit of $2 million. Dov 
Weisglass. meanwhile, appointed by 
the Tel Aviv District Court as receiv- 
er of Flair Israel Limited, which 
ceased operating last Sunday, 
yesterday began evaluating the 
firm's assets and liabilities. 

Bezek yesterday cut off the Beit 
She'an factory's telephones. 

On Friday, the company's works 
council registered a complaint with 
the local labour court with regards to 
non-payment of salaries. 

A Beit She'an resident yesterday 
barricaded himself in his house and 
threatened ro kill his six children and 
himself, but was finally persuaded to 
come out. 

At about 5 p.m.. the man. 43. 
barricaded himself in with his chil- 
dren and telephoned the police to 
announce his imenlions. 

A policeman came to the home 
and persuaded the man to hand over 
bis weapon - which he possessed 
legally as a member of the Civil 
Guard. 

The man later said he was having 
great difficulty bringing up his chil- 
dren and was not receiving any help 
from the authorities. His wife also 
left him for weeks on end. he said. 
The police detained the man. 

Friction surfaced at the cabinet 
yesterday when Deputy Premier 
David Levy suggested that the no- 
customs “free port” arrangement 
approved for Eilat be extended to 
Kiryat Shmona and other northern 
border localities. Minister without 
portfolio Yigael Hurvitz called Levy 
a “demagogue” for making the sug- 
gestion. 


Dance, music marathon 
tonightin Tel Aviv 

Music, song, and dance troupes 
are td JioId a mararbOrr thft erenfrrg 
in Tel Aviv’s Park Hayarkoh famaifc 
the'end OF the Kgh'Sthbol yfcaiVthfe 
Educa tio n Ministry -announced 
yesterday. The 13 troupes, made up 
entirely of amateur volunteers, were 
chosen during the past several weeks 
at six regional meetings held 
throughout the country. 

The evening was organized by the 
Education Ministry, the Internation- 
al Cultural Centre for Youth, the 
Histadrut, the Tel Aviv Municipal- 
ity, and other institutions. 


Agency-gov’t body to discuss aliya 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The joint coordinating body of the 
government and the Jewish Agency 
is to convene at 5 p.m. today to 
dismiss ways of encouraging western 
Jews to come on aliya and to im- 
prove their absorption. 

Minister of Absorption Ya'acov 
Tsur will propose that the absorption 
centre - as a first way-station for 
nlim - be reconsidered. Tsur be- 
lieves that not all oHm should go to 
the temporary housing facility, and 
that many should be sent to perma- 
nent flats, going to a central place for 


Hebrew instruction and counselling. 

Tbe coordinating body, which has 
oot met for several months, wQl be 
chaired by Avraham Burg, foe pre- 
mier’s adviser on Diaspora relations, 
Tsur and his counterparts in the 
Jewish Agency will also attend. 

Project Jerusalem, a group aliya 
project being proposed for Jews 
from the West, especially from 
South America, will be discussed. 
The project intends to bring a group 
of families who will have housing, 
jobs and other needs ready for them 
on arrival. 


The Art of Improving 
The Local Environment 

22 ustiated presentations and p anel disc u s sio ns 
AN ENTER-ACTION SYMPOSIUM AT TBE ISRAEL MUSEUM 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 1985, ON ENGLISH) . 

To be opened by: 

HJS. The British Ambassador 

and 

Teddy Kollek, Mayor of Jerusalem 

Featured speaker: 

Sir Hugh Casson, former President of 

The Royal Academy of Art, London 

Presenters include: 

Members of Free Form Art Trust (noted UK euviroMoental artiste 
and designers), members of Inter-Action Trust from the UK 
and Israel, leading Israeli architects, ed u cati ona lists 
community artists. 

10.30—13.00 Education, Alt and the EnvironmMtt ^ 

1430— 1&45 Co n i i i mni ty Development. Art a nd Des ign 

18.00-20 A5 How Public Can PnbHc Art and Atrfiftecture Be? 

Reservations: TeL: (051) 22157-8 or (02) 698213 
Tickets available at the Museum— IS 3,000 (one session), 

IS 8,000 (all 3 sessions) 



Tourists 

and Foreign Residents 
Discover the Right Combination. 

- Find out what high interest, confidentiality and 
total exemption from Israel income tax in «- 

Bank Hapoafirnb Free Foreign Currency Accounts S 

Mn flnCru* linur (tbtula 


can do for your funds. 

^ Bank Hapoalim: 

^ Head Office: 50 Rothschild Blvd.. 

65124 TH Aviv, Israel. Td: 03-673333 


Bank Hapoalim 
' / Foreign Reidems 
f and Toorists Center 
jf K)4 Hayarkon Street 
jP P.Q.B. 3525 TH Aviv 6(034 


Foreign Currency Centers: ^^iwouldfike to learn more about 

Tel Aviv: 104 Hayarkon St., 63903. Tel: 03-2433J !, 244357. /Bank HapoaBmkFiwForeign 

Jerusalem: 26 King George Su, 94261. Tel: 02-222249. f Currency Accounts. PfeasesoHl me 

Netanya: II KikarKa'aazmaut, 4227).' Tel: 053-39741,. f ytHffbrodjureairibank-by-iaailfc™*- 

Ncw^ York *Los Angeles* San Francisco* Chicago -M: 

Boston * Miami -Toronto • Montreal • London ■ M anchester / 

Paris • Zurich • Luxembourg • Buenos Aires • S3o Paulo J? Home Address: : — — — - 

Rio de Janeiro • Caracas • Mexico Oty • Momevkieo JT _ 

Punta del Esie* Santiago* Panama Chy« Cayman Islands Israel Address: ' 


And 340 branches ofthe group in Israel 


✓ Tel: 


1 am in Israel until (date) 







ASK FOR 
AVNEROR 6 ABT 

You've moved into a new house 
and you just can’t face the 
monumental taks of getting the 
garden into shape. Then ring 
GINAT TAMAR, 02-719972. 
Avner and Gaby are tops in 
planning and planting gardens, 
roof gardens, balconies and at 
installing and maintaining 
irrigation systems both large and 
small. They'll give free advice 
and estimates without obligation. 
At their nursery they've a great 
selection of summer plants 
including gorgeous fuchsias in 
assorted colours. They've 
shrubs, trees, climbers, bushes, 
house plants and everything for 
the garden. GINAT TAMAR 
(previously Ha'mashtela), 17 
REHOV BEITAR, TALPiOT (bus 
7). Summer hours 7.30-1 .30 and 
3.30-7. Friday 7.30-3. Fluent 
-English spoken. 




AND APPETIZING 

Your relatives are visiting from 
abroad and want to take you out 
Where? Suggest MB NAFTOAH 
the fine restaurant with the most 
wonderful view and setting 
imaginable. And it's right here in 
Jerusalem. Excellent Middle 
Eastern cuisine - stuffed 
vegetables, Moroccan cigars, 
oven baked meats, grills, fish, 
wines and liqueurs. It's the place 
wtore knowledgeable Israelis 
eat MB NAFTOAH in UFTA- at 
the Tel Aviv exit from Jerusalem, 
before the first gas station take 
the lane on the right, follow the 
RESTAURANT sign for one 
kilometre. Open Sun.-Thurs. 
noen tH midnight, Sat. after 
shabbat dosed Friday. Kosher 
of- course: ideal for post 
barmltzvah lunches. Tel. 02- 
521374, ask for Mira or Eli. 

TBE SOLUTION FOR 
TIGHT BUDGET 
GARDENERS _ 

If you want a lovely green garden 
or balcony, and your bank 
manager won't help, then go to 
MASHTELA AVI, the plant 
nursery at Malka (Manahat). His 
prices are so reasonable and he 
sefts top quality plants based on 
30 years experience in 
Jerualem. He’s been joined by 
Yousouf (previously with Ben 
Gad and Ha-mashtela). 
Geraniums for only IS500, 
pontulaccas at 1S250. gonforina, 
marigolds, liliiput dahlias, 
gSardin and dozens of varieties 
ready for planting. Tea roses and 
in two weeks petunias (all 
colours) at only IS275. Avi mil 
give you back IS15 on every 
empty throwaway plastic plant 
holder. Gardens and balconies 
established and maintained. 
MASHTH.A AVI - well worth a 
visit - at GESHER MALKA - 
alrriost on the bridge on the way 
to Kiryat YoveJ from town. Tel. 
02-411853. Open Sun-Thurs 7- 
3, 4-6. Fridays 7-2.30 pm. 

NORMAN’S - 

THERE MEAT PEOPUE 


If you're in Jerusalem and 
looking for some of the best 
steaks east of Texas, make for 
Norman’s. Fresh prime rib of 
beef - on or off the bone - sirloin 

steaks, half-pound 100% beef 
hamburgers and other first class 
meats have made NORMAN’S 
the place for knowledgable 
carnivores. The friendly 
atroospbere, the unusual soups, 
the fresher than fresh salads, the 
home-baked lemon meringue 

pie, the pastas, the wines and the 
appetizing vegetarian dishes 
have given Norman's a come- 
back-again-and-again clientele 
second to none. NORMAN S, 9 
YOEL SALOMON, off Kikar Zion. 
Tel. 227444. TAKE AWAYS - 
Kosher under Rabbinate 
supervision. Sat-Thurs. noon- 
best hurry, last orders 10 p.m. 
Friday dosed. After ShabbaL 


THE BUSINESS OR 
PLEASURE LUNCH WITH 
THE FRENCH TOUCH 

Where for on/y 10,000 shekel 
including VAT can you have a 
fabulous five-course lunch with a 
choice of hors d ’oeuvres, soups, 
steaks, mixed grill, fish of the 
day, schnitzel or chicken, 
desserts, coffee. Where? In the 
delightful ambience of MY BAR & 
RESTAURANTS, 6 HJLLEL ST 
in toe centre of town. They're 
serving from noon til 3 pm SuxJay 
to Friday. And till midnight they 
have an exciting menu 
presented by owners with over 
10 years experience in French 
kitchens. Choosy? Then choose 
MY BAR. For reservations 02- 
245515. Special orders 
executed on request B'te'avon. 

I SCREAM 
EXTRAORDINAIRE 

Take a break from queueing 
amid the downtown bustle, and 
savour the most imaginative 
homemade ice creams and 
sherbets, at the Sheraton Hotel's 
new King Solomon 's Porch. Beat 
the heat in the tranquility of our 
terrace with a dizzying chokre of 
treats: the luxurious Tulip (ice 
cream, whipped cream and 
chocolate truffles in a pastry 
shell); the prodigious Seven 
Flavours Giant (wow!); King 
Solomon's Cherries Special 
(duvdevan divine!); Painter's ; 
Palette (a masterpiece mosaic of - 
fruits and sherbets)); plus toe 
classic banana split and milk 
shake a la Sheraton, and many 
more ideas. KING SOLOMON'S 
PORCH, open seven days a 
week from 11 am. to 11 p.m., 
kosher, priced under IS 4000 per 
awesome portion. 

BRAELI ART FROM 
AGAMTOZARimT 

With perhaps the capital's finest 
selection of prints - Ethos, etehingsT 
watercolours and oils, Alec’s Fine 
Art at the King Solomon Sheraton 
Hotel is a sure stop for resident 
and tourist alike. They’ve works 
by Castei, Ticho, Bergner, Fima,. 
Tumarkin, Gutman, Steimafzky^ 
Kadishman, Lipshitz and more,. 
They've sculpture and some 
exclusive Judarca. Open Sunday 
thru' Thursday 10 am.-ll p.m.,' 
Friday ffl 2 p.m., Saturday from T 
p.m. Browse freely at leisure. 
Credit cards accepted. ALEC’S 
FINE ART, KING SOLOMON 
.SHERATON HOTEL 


KOSHER TEX-MEX 

“ - 

Enjoyed by Haim Shapiro and 
hundreds- more, Barry Hitman’s 
CHIU'S serves local and tourist 
with spicy so uth-of-the- border 
delights. Enchiladas, Tacos, 
Calabacrta, ChiS, Burritos, Com 
Bread, annd more. A! .the bar 
Daiquiri, Margarita, Tequila etc. 
Family prices that leave you 
enough to get home. Try it, you 'll 
like it CHIU'S restaurant and bar, 
6 YOEL SALOMON, off Kikar 
Zion. Sun.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-3 
p.m., 6-11 p.m. Sat. after 
Shabbat, Friday - Kosher 
Mexican Brunch, noon-3 p.m., 
only IS 7,500. Telephone 02- 
228092. 


[JERUSALEM'S ORIGINAL 
HOT CORNED REEF 
ON RYE DELI 


Hot corned beef (salt beef) on rye 
with mustard and all the 
trimmings. Chopped herring 
mmuim - , pastrami, super hot 
dogs, cold cuts, french fries, 
tasty salads, and other deli 
delights. Beers, spirits and 
dozens of parve cocktails. Plus 
our summer special - home 
made lemonade. Music, darts, 
kosher. SOLOMON'S SALOON 
DELI (previously Deli Nepi). 11 
YOEL SALOMON off Kikar Zion. 
11 am til 11 pm. Closed Friday, 
open after Shabbat. TAKE 
AWAYS. Tel. 02-221 885. 


* KEF INTERNATIONAL * 
SHIPPING INTO OR OUT OF ISRAEL? 

Expert Packing • Storage *Sea/Alr Freight 
Insarance • Customs Clearing • Home Delivery 
Only For Olim: AMERICAN APPLIANCES 
Imported & Installed with Service contracts 

American -Rnn « Top R rf crenccs * CompetftfTC Price 

OtyTomarT Soke 513 * 34 Bea Yehuda 
- Tel.: (02) 242-725, (or 532-13 1: beep 3884) 


WORLD NEWS 


Blast in luggage of CP jumbo kills 2 
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TOKYO (Reuter). - A Canadian 
jumbo jet with nearly 400 people 
aboard narrowly escaped being 
blown up on a flight from Vancouver 
to Tokyo yesterday, airport officials 
said. 

The Canadian Pacific Air Boeing 
747 arrived early and had been on 
the ground at Narita airport for 40 
minutes when a container loaded 
with suitcases from the hold blew up, 
killing two Japanese cargo handlers 
and badly injuring four others. 

The blast ripped through a bag- 
gage sorting area as passengers 


329 DEAD 

(Continued from Page One) 
with just one engine at 31,000 feet 
(9,450 metres), and would glide for a 
half-hour before crashing, Lear- 
mount said in a BBC interview. 

Hugh O’Connor., spokesman for 
the Shannon regional traffic control 
centre, said Flight 182 checked in at 
8.07 a.m. and was given clearance to 
proceed to London. Winds were 
( moderate in the area, with light 
drizzle and a visibility of 6.5km., he 
said. 

Six minutes later, O'Connor said, 
“he just vanished off the scope, " and 
all efforts to reestablish contact 
failed. 

Pilots of two other jumbo jets 
stacked above the Air India plane, a 
TWA flight to London and an 
Empress flight to Amsterdam, were 
told to look out the windows, but 
neither could see anything, control- 
lers said. A short time later, both 
picked up the automatic distress 
beacon. 

The Irish navy sent a warship, the 
Aisling, to join merchant ships and 
rescue vessels already in the area and 
coordinate operations. 

The U.S. Air Force flew three 
H-53 giant helicopters and a C-130 
Hercules from bases in Britain. A 
second American Hercules, based in 
Iceland, went to the scene. Britain 
sent 11 helicopters and three Nimrod 
! surveillance planes. 

One of the Nimrods made the first 
sighting of wreckage. A Defence 
Ministry spokesman in London said 
the pilot saw “life rafts, but they 
were not inflated.” 

When the Aisling reached the 
scene, its captain reported by ship- 
to-shore radio: “We are at the mo- 
ment surrounded by wreckage and 
some bodies.” 

There were no reports of survi- 
vors. 

By early evening 97 bodies had 
been pulled from the sea. 


queued to collect their suitcases at 
06.20 GMT (9.20 a.m. in Israel) - 
just 55 minutes before an Air India 
747 bound from Montreal to Lon- 
don, Bombay and New Delhi 
crashed into the Atlantic Ocean off 
Ireland killing all 325 people aboard. 

Airport authorities said the CP 
Air flight 003 arrived 15 minutes 
early. The intensity of the blast 
brought down part of the concrete 
ceiling in the baggage area and it 
could have caused a major disaster 
had it occurred before toe plane 
landed. 


Police said they were dill trying to 
find out what caused the explosion 
and who owned toe luggage. 

The explosion came after four 
containers packed with baggage rol- 
led into toe handling bay. One con- 
tainer was blown apart and a second 
was damaged. 

A police official declined to com- 
ment on whether there was a possi- 
ble connection with the crash yester- 
day of an Indian plane that also 
began its flight in Canada. That 
plane took off from Montreal. the t 
official said. 



Fhurcesco Cossiga 



A huge banner is stretched across the departure lounge in Athens 
Airport asking U.S. President Reagan not to fight Greece. 
Following the TWA bijack from Athens last week. President Reagan 
asked Americans not to fly to and from Athens due to poor security. 

(Reuter telephoto) 


Latest floods in Bangladesh 
leave 1.5 million homeless 


DACCA (Reuter). - Thousands of 
Bangladesh's latest flood victims are 
huddling on water-washed river 
dikes because officials say relief 
camps set up by the government are 
too small. 

An estimated 1.5 million people 
have been marooned by monsoon 


“The camps are already over- 
crowded. and many people were 
asked to live with friends and rela- 
tions or to set up rickety camps of 
their own on the river, embank- 
ments.” one official said. 

Soldiers and policemen have so far 
■rescued 15,000 families in Moulviba- 


floods surging through four northern. Z ar and nearby Habiganj. 


Mercouri accuses N.Y. 
orchestra of ‘politics’ 

DELPHI, Greece (AP). - Culture 
Minister Melina Mercouri yesterday 
described the cancellation of- two 
concerts by the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in Athens next 
week an act of “cheap political ex- 
pediency." 

Addressing a meeting of Europe 
culture ministers here, Mercouri 
said toe action was "motivated by 
other political reasons. " 

“It's inexcusable.... an action of 
cheap political expediency,” toe for- 
mer actress said. 

The orchestra decided to pull out 
of festivities marking Athens as 
cultural capital of Europe because of 
a U.S. State Department warning 
that Americans should avoid Athens 
Airport. 


Foreign guests 
banned 
from Moscow 

MOSCOW (Renter). - Foreigners 
living in Moscow have been barred 
from receiving guests from abroad 
for a three-week period covering the 
international youth festival 'to be 
held at the end of July. 

Western diplomats said the ban 
appeared to be intended to prevent 
toe entry of visitors not in organized 
groups to keep unsupervised con- 
tacts with Soviet youth to a mini- 
mum. 

The Soviet authorities say they 
expect more than 50,000 representa- 
tives of organized youth groups, 
mostly from the Communist world, 
to attend the festival under toe slo- 
gan “for Anti-Imperialist Solidarity, 
Peace and Friendship.” 

Dissident groups in Moscow say 
they have been experiencing in- 
creased harassment in recent weeks. 
Many expect to be threatened with 
temporary jafl sentences for “hooli- 
ganism” if they do not leave Moscow 
during the festival. 


and eastern districts. • 

Offi cials in the worst-hit area of 
Moulvj bazar district, bordering In- 
dia's Assam state, said thousands of 
people sought sanctuary at the relief 
camps each day. Many were forced 
to camp out on top of flood embank- 
ments flanking the Manu river. 


Thousands more have abandoned 
their homes in eastern Comilla and 
Brahmanbaria and in Rangpur in the 
north. 

The government-owned Bang- 
ladesh Times said yesterday that at 
least seven people had died in floods 
in Mouhdbazar alone. 


Pakistan reports three killed 
in Afghanborder bombing 


. ISLAMABAD (AP). - Afghan gov- 
ernment forces bombarded a Pakis- 
tani border town, killing three civi- 
lians and destroying several build- 
ings, Pakistan’s Foreign Ministry 
said yesterday. 

The Foreign Ministry issued a 
statement charging that Afghan gov- 
ernment forces bad fired 20 rounds 
of artillery late Saturday into the 
border town of Chaman in the south- 
ern province of Baluchistan. A 
woman and a child were among 
those killed in the attack, which 
flattened several shops and homes. 

Pakistan summoned toe Afghan 
charge d’affaires and gave him a 
strong warning, charging that the 
attack was "unprovoked" and would 
not be tolerated. . 

“He was asked to inform his au- 
thorities that if such attacks did not 


cease the entire responsibility for the 
serious consequences would rest on 
the Kabul authorities,” toe ministry 
said. 

Pakistani newspapers reported 
yesterday that Afghan government 
forces brought tanks up to the bor- 
der after troops on both sides fired at 
each other with rifles and machine 
guns. The papers did not say who 
started the shooting. 

The Afghan tanks pounded the 
area for 30 minutes, raining shells on 
Chaman and flattening several 
bouses and damaging other budd- 
ings, the papers reported. 

UN talks m Geneva on ways to 
end the war in Af ghanis ta n are 
centring on the withdrawal of 
Soviet forces from that country, a 
press report said yesterday. 


Italian ex-PM 
Cossiga backed 
for president 

ROME ( AP). - Leaders of the domi- 
nant Christian Democrat Party 
yesterday announced they were 
unanimously proposing for presi- 
dent Francesco Cossiga. a two-time 
premier and now senate president, 
practically assuring him election as 
bead of state. 

President Sandro Pertini, 88, a 
socialist, has said he does not intend 
to stand for a second seven-year 
term and political analysts said he 
was likely to be succeeded by a 
Christian Democrat. 

At 56, Cossiga would be Italy's 
youngest president following the 
oldest. 

The Christian Democrats have re- 
portedly worked out agreement with 
other parties that Italy’s eighth presi- 
dent should be a member of the 
Christian Democrats, Italy's largest 
party. 

The Communist Party, Italy's 
second largest party with nearly 30 
per cent of the national vote, has let 
it be known that it would back Cossa- 
ga. 

. Agreement appeared so wide on 
Cossiga that newspapers yesterday 
were predicting that he would win 
election on the first ballot today. The 
Italian republic’s first president, En- 
rico de Nicola, was elected in 1946 
on the first ballot. That has not 
happened since. 


Cargo craft docks 
with Salyut station 

MOSCOW (AP). — An unmanned 
cargo craft docked with the orbiting 
Salyut-7 space station yesterday, 
taking supplies to two cosmononts 
who have been working at toe sta- 
tion for two weeks, the official news 
agency Tass reported. 

Radio Moscow reported in its 
hourly English-language broadcast 
that the transport ship carried more 
than two tons of fuel, material for 
scientific experiments, water and air 
supplies, food and mail. 

Radio Moscow said Progress-24 
was the 12th cargo ship to dock with 
Salyut-7. It said cargo ships “make it 
possible to speedily deliver to the 
station everything necessary for 
long-term expeditions.” indicating 
the two cosmonauts may be prepar- 
ing for a lengthy stay in space. 


ByPACLKOHN 

NETANYA. - Tm on top of U* 
world." deda ed the Israeli intern* 
tionaland Maccabi Netimyaninnfaq 
left back, David Pizarni, after he 
dub conceded terms for to tauafot 
to one of the top West Geiauc 
clubs, F.C. Cologne. 

/The contra? involves a payaut 
of $80,000. The German club hue 
too agreed to bring an theft star* r 
play in a friendly game again* 
Netanya in January, with the pro 
ctreefe going to Netanya. 

Another danse in the comma 
stipulates that Cologne will afloa 
Pizanti off at least 48 hours before 
any Israeli international match for 
which he is wanted by Israeli nation- 
al coach. Yosef Mt PBWwitcfc. . . 

Maccabiahdfim 

By JACK LEON 

TEL AVTV. - Imm i g rants friar 
Ethiopia. Lebanon, and Rumanij 
will form their Own contingent a 
next month s I2to Maccafctah. in 
new departure at the quadrewiia 
games. 

The contingent - called "Maccab 
Modi'im” - will be open to newcom 
ers who have not yet been here fo 
six months, the minimum mandator 
period for qualifying for inclusion h 
the Israeli team, according to Mac 
cabiah regulations. 

Wbfle Imrefgrareu ftw wnrtl otbtr w 
jrietmayJalatfacBanTtinuw.lUicI— rdtft 

EtUopiuwB tern Iff fir ifelaqtat|EreapC 

canpttftarf. Meet «T iban arc taftfeg pari £ 
nknilWrnstMatintirilHniM 

guard for tb» 5, We »n d te ,M > mini i m. 

WlthEtWoplarectMrafedtelbrtraitas 

nataral loag ifcfrr raiuri , ilnafA 


21km. Utendw. Mm Am M bufi 
irailhB Eai^ iictd!y |wteBM M 
Inaagpral Netanya Road Raw. mat of tfcea 1 
tfer mat's 4km. nmJMMbersfet the UMOka 
nee. Though it was Mr first tat at iper 
competition, then were aodrap Mfe along it 
way. 

European hopes 

LONDON (Reuter). - When tf 
99tb Wimbledon C ha mp ions hips b> 
gin today with John McEnroe ope: 
ing his defence of the tide again 
Australian Peter McNamara, 
dutch of Europeans will have hijf 
hopes of emulating Bjorn Borg, wf 
took the title five times. 

Czechoslovak Ivan Lendl, w) 
meets American Mel Purcell, spea 
heads an impressive European eta 
lenge to the Americans. Swedes 
Mats Wi lander, who holds the A! 
srraiiart and French titles, Frend 
man Yannick Noah and Boris Bed 
cr. the new “wondeT-boy" fire 
West Germany, all have high hope 

Missed chances 


Discovery commander proud 
of perfect launching record 


CAPE CANAVERAL, Florida 
(AP). - Space shuttle Discovery’s 
commander said yesterday that he 
and his crew are proud of their 
perfect satellite launching record 
and are looking forward to returning 
home today: 

“The launch of three satellites for 
three different countries - Morelos 
for Mexico, Arabsat for the Arab 
nations and Telesat for AT and T, an 
American company, and toe deploy- 
ment and recovery of the Spartan 
science satellite — we 'were proud of 
those accomplishments,” Comman- 
der Dan Brasdenstein said in a tele- 
vised news conference. 

“We look forward to wrapping it 
up today and coming home tomor- 
row,” he added. ■ 


Discovery’s two foreign passen- 
gers said they felt their trip was very 
' worthwhile. 

Saudi Arabian Prince Sultan Sal- 
man al-Saud said: "The deployment 
of the Arabsat was the climax of our 
objectives." 

French test pilot Patrick Baudry 
said he would take home “a lot of 
tape and video cassettes’* on two 
French medical experiments he con- 
ducted on how the human body 
adapts to space weightlessness. 

Before the news conference 
started, Sultan spoke on a television 
linkup with his uncle, Saudi King 
Fahd, and his father. Prince Salman 
Abdul al-Saiid, who were in the 
. Sandi capital of Riyadh. 


Britain puts 8 Shiites 
on plane to Damascus 

LONDON (AP). - Eight Shi’ite 
Moslems held since June 12 under 
the Prevention of Terrorism Act, 
were deported to Syria yesterday, 
toe Home Office said. 

The eight men, who were not 
identified, had been held at Padding- 
ton Green police station and ques- 
tioned “regarding the affairs of 
Bahrain,” a Scotland Yard spokes- 
man said. 

The men were arrested at various 
addresses in London. 

In 1981, 60 Shi’ites tried unsuc- 
cessfully to overthrow Bahrain’s 
Sunni Moslem ruling family. Sixty 
per cent of the 350,000 inhabitants of 
Bahrain are Shi’ites. 


Numeiri stripped 
of his military rank 

CAIRO (Reuter). - Ousted 
Sudanese president Jaafar Numeiri 
has been stripped of his military rank 
and is now considered a deserter by 
the country’s army leaders. Egypt's 
Middle East News Agency reported 
Saturday. 

It quoted a statement by Sudanese 
state Radio Omdiirman as saying 
that Numeiri, who held the rank of 
field-marshal when he was ousted by 
a military coup last April 6. faced 
other charges for not returning an 
army machine-gun he had in his 
possession. 


NEW YORK (AP). - Both toe Nt 
York Mets and the Kansas Q 
Royals wasted superb performanc 
on Saturday night, toe Royals Iasi: 
to Seattle after Bret Saberfaagen b: 
tossed seven perfect innings, and ti 
Mets dropping a 10-inning game 
Montreal despite a dramatic tore 
run pinch homer by Rusty Staub. 

Saberhagen, 7-4, gave up a lc 
off single to Gorman Thomas in tl 
eighth, and Thomas scored on 
bases-Ioaded balk as the Marine 
beat the Royals 2-1. The 21-year-o 
Saberhagen was bidding to becoo 
the second-youngest pitcher 
major-leagye history to toss a n 
hitter. 

Start, after betting a Jeff Rearim ft 
barely fool into (he mmirint wetha at St 
S taiBwm , bit (he am pticb from (be Mart 1 
relief are ewer (be rijfer-twrtre Odd fee 
MwOgg a nostalgia night crawl of 51413 
Stan Stadtam Into a ttay. Bat fie Med h*l 
in 10 tnnfagg became are icfiewer Jesse One 
snnatdcndaabak^mbigiandtabktoSb 
Nfemli and s ec ond Watty Backs! 

booted a ground batt fa the 10 th. 

American League 
Ca HTonria ti, CMcago 3; Breton 5, Toronto 
Oakland 6. Oe-tefamM, II New Tt 

4, Detroit ft Seattle 2, KaasreOtr UMtonre 
3, Teres Z; Baltimore 3, Mtmnkre 2. 

National League 

Cincinnati 4, Atlanta 3; San Diego 2, S 
Francisco I: PUbaMnida S, FKaborgb 2:» 
treat 5. New York 4, 10 lurtgK St. Leak 
Chicago 1. lObsdiq^LMAagtitii, BooM 

Surprise selectioi 

LONDON fReoterj. - England's cricket a 
^sprang a surprise whs tiny named »K 
pad Araie SMebottoni a t Yocfcsfcire I a 
12-man squad for tbe second Test agd 

AretreSa at Cord's starting onThnrahy. 

SUebottoiB, Jt, replaces Normas Cw 
The only other dtaugt tram (be firat Ted » 
tiie expected refmra oraBoniaaer PM Bfi* 
in place of Peter 



Modem Hebrew and spotan Arabic Mandveceureai 

At IheUlpan residence inlhe Geen Beach Hotel 
{sport todfiea wtiruring pod. beach). 

AjoMletKnlngexpefiefK^foryou^yatotontily, 
yourchikfreft and yaw friends. . 


* HVJfl£W<AtLLEVBJS) 

toTourbiSvNewlmOTlgFpnh ' ' 

* CORRECT SPfUB»/HB«W BRUSH UP 

For ibfiMrmjndNewli^^ 

* SPOKEN AKABIC (for Hebrew speaterc) 

17 days, or 5 days "Just a teste of Arabic'' 


Opening dates: 
Hebrew 
June 24, 1985 
July 22, 1985 
Sept 9, 1985 
Oct 8, 1985 - 


Arabic 

July 1 , 1 985 summer 
July 29, 1985 summer 
Sept 18, 1985 high hofidaya 
Oct 14, 1985 


SPECIAL 24 DAY COURSE 

Reading and writing Hebrew for Israelis 
who cannot read or writer -• 


‘Hrtrgw courses last 24 days, 8 or 20 weeks for youth, adults and 

taTTir«{vrimcWdf8nftyni^ 

. Reddens or Netanypgro vicinity acc^ 

ftafticfloragiaiied*^ 
feaeated bv many uni verities. 

I To: Upon AJriva Netanya, btiemqttonot H e brew study Centre, 
| aw, 4240 2 Netanya, towel (Tel. 053-52312/3) 

Address 
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Futile Rage, 
Patient Effort 
Mark a Week 
Of T error 

By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 
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I Washington 

N the five and a half years since Iranian revolution- 
aries seized the United Stales Embassy in Teheran 
and made a hostage of the Carter Administration as 
well. America has learned that being a 20th century 
superpower can count for little in dealing with Middle 
East adversaries ready to sacrifice their lives to achieve 
their aims. 

Since the 444-day embassy siege in Teheran, security 
has been intensified at American installations around the 
world. The Pentagon has stepped up training of comman- 
dos skilled in rescue and strike tactics. But such meas- 
ures did not prevent two attacks on the American Em- 
bassy in Beirut and the car-bombing of the United States 
Marine barracks near the Beirut airport in which 241 ma- 
rines and sailors died. Much less does there appear to be 
any sure way to prevent the hijacking of airplanes; thus 
another hostage drama dominated the energies and at- 
tention of the President and the country last week. 

Shiite Moslems in Beirut, whose affiliation was un- 
clear but who seemed to have ties to Iranian fundamen- 
talism and its strong anti-American character, stiii held 
37 American passengers and three crew members of 
T.W.A. flight 847 as hostages after seizing the plane on 
June 14 just after its departure from Athens. The hijack- 
ers said they would not release them until 766 prisoners 
held by Israel, mainly Lebanese Shiites, were also freed. 
President Reagan and the Israelis vowed thaL they would 
not yield to terrorists' demands, and as the crisis entered 
its second week, there seemed to be a standoff. The 
United States was seeking the support of many countries 
and individuals to impress upon Nabih Bern, the leader 
of the Amal Shiite faction, who has become the chief in- 
termediary, that the hostages should be freed without 
condition. American officials have expressed confidence 
Israel would then carry out its earlier pledge to free the 
prisoners held in the Atiit prison in Israel. Of the 766. Is- 
rael says. 570 are Lebanese Shiites, 147 are Palestinians 
and the rest Christians. Sunni Moslems and Druse. 

Pounding the Walls 

As thousands of Shiites in Beirut marched and 
chanted anti-American slogans, including many well- 
known from the Iranian crisis, such as ‘'Death to the 
Great Satan," official Washington was angry and frus- 
trated by its inability to do more than talk and wait. 

“I’m as frustrated as anyone," Mr. Reagan said at a 
news conference Tuesday. He acknowledged there was 
noway to use force to rescue the hostages without risking 
.their lives. "Tye pounded a few walls myself when I'm 
...alone about jjya,” he 'added. “But,;as ? saSf,.ypuhave to 
be able to pinpoint the enemy. You can’t just start shoot- 
. big without, haying anyone in your gun .sights." 

It was a different President Reagan than most re- 
porters had known. In the past, he has exuded confidence 
and assurance. Now, he was clearly hesitant and cau- 
tious, admitting that he had no easy solution. 

"I have to wait it out as long as those people are there 
and threatened and alive and we have a possibility of 
bringing them home." he said when a questioner re- 
minded him that in 298! he had said there were limits to 
American patience. 

Attack in San Salvador 

If Lebanon wasn’t enough, Mr. Reagan was awak- 
ened early Thursday morning to be told that four off-duty 
marines and two American businessmen had been ma- 
chine-gunned to death in outdoor cafes in San Salvador 
along with seven other people. Only hours before that, a 
bomb went off in the Frankfurt airport, killing three. . 

It was evident that at least for the moment, Mr. Rea- 
gan had little but rhetoric to offer in retaliation. Yester- 
day, he said in his weekly radio address that he and his 
wife "carry with us all of the grief and sorrow and rising 
anger of a nation whose patience has been stretched to its 
limit.” He also went to Andrews Air Force Base to honor 
the four marines whose bodies arrived from San Salva- 
dor. But his choice of feasible responses was narrow. 
Additional military aid was being sent to El Salvador. A 
new anti-terrorist task force was being created under 
Vice President Bush. 

Reporters listening as Larry Speakes, the White 
House spokesman, listed the "new steps" were openly 
derisive. Some suggested that the country was again 
looking like a "pitiful giant" — the term of derision used 
during the Carter Administration — huffing and puffing 
but unable to stamp out a few determined terrorists. 

Exasperated, the President could only raise the pitch 
or his declarations. "In the last few days, it has become 
even more clear that the criminal threat to civilization is 
no mere domestic problem.” Mr. 

Reagan said in Dallas. "We consider 
these murders, hijackings and abduc- 
tions an attack on all Western civili- 
zation by uncivilized barbarians." 

On a quieter level, however. Mr. 

Reagan was receiving advice from 
many quarters. There was a consen- 
sus among experts that there was no 
single formula to ensure an early 
resolution of the latest crisis. Experi- 
ence in Iran had produced certain les- 
sons, however, that seemed relevant. 

These were being mulled over in long 
.private sessions. 

The first is that the timing of a 
solution was not always in Washing- 
ton’s hands. In Iran, despite tireless 
American efforts to find a formula, 
negotiations for the release of the 
Americans began only when Ayatol- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini felt the inter- 
nal political disputes had been settled 
in Iran and that holding the hostages 
no longer had political advantages. In 
the Lebanon case, it is assumed the 
Shiites probably are sincere in want- 
ing to see the return of their compatriots in Israel, and so 
the United States and Israel may have the ability to influ- 
ence the pace of the talks and their outcome. 

Secretary of State George P. Shultz has said publicly 
and privately that if the Americans were released uncon- 
ditionally, he is confident that the Israelis would free 
their 766 prisoners. 

There are many ways to take advantage of that 
statement. A trusted intermediary such as the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross could produce on its 
own a promise from Israel to free the Shiites at a time 
after the Americans were released. Switzerland could 
take possession of the prisoners and hold them, ina kind 
of human escrow, until the Americans were freed- 
But such diplomatic maneuvering does not work wen 
in the kind of highly charged atmosphere that existed last 
week. It may take some time for passions to cool before a 
diplomatic solution has a chance of success. 



ABC-TV 


The Victims Include U.S.-Israeli Relations 


By THOMAS L. FRIEDMAN 


, i Jerusalem 

T HE Beirut hostage crisis has all the makings of a 
tragic play about Middle East politics. Relations 
between many of the key actors in the region are 
affected: between Shiites and Shiites, between Is- 
rael and the Shiites and between Israel and the United 
States, .tojaqnie but a few. Jksefefos. cetffiri 
these^acjqfs aaid jrelationstojssariife^^ - 


Nabih Bern, or from one of its more extreme rivals in 
Lebanon such as "The Party of God." The extremism 
was underlined by the hijackers' murder of an American 
Navy diver, Robert Dean Stethem, last weekend. The 
motives for the hijacking were probably twofold; to em- 
barrass Mr. Bern, whom they view as too moderate and 
too willing to cooperate, at least tacitly, with Israel ; and 
to refurbish the image of the Shiites within the wider 
Arab world by undertaking to recover the 766 Lebanese 


a change before the last act is played. 

1 In a way 1 , 1 the roots df*the hijacking are ‘found in' the' - : 
relationships within the Lebanese Shiite community. It 
appears that the original group of hijackers was either 
from an extreme faction within the main, normally mod- 
erate, Shiite militia — Amal — led by Justice Minister 


and Jggde^tiaiaiiSjirom South.ljebanon ~ most of them 
JtSSRr"* who: have^been -detained, in Israel. The Leba- 
nese Shiites-have fared badly in Arab opinion for the way 
they have> brutally destroyed the Palestinian refugee set- 
tlements in West Beirut. 

Mr. Bern appears to have interposed himself as the 
negotiator for the hijackers in an effort to claim some 
pan-Arab credentials for himself and to keep himself 



from being outflanked by the extremists. But the stakes 
for him are very high. If he can successfully swap the 
American hostages for the 766 detainees, he will become 
the internationally recognized leader of Lebanon's Shiite 
community. If he fails, his rivals within and without 
Amal are likely to bury him politically. 

The stakes are equally high for the future of Shiite- 
Israeli relations. Israeli officials have been hoping that 
in the wake of their almost total withdrawal from south- 
ern Lebanon, Amal would take over-the^region-nprthiBf'r, 
the Israeli border security zone, kwp.oqS^^lpst^p^^. 
guerrillas, and tacitly cooperate with the-Christisuif4ed, c 
Israeli-backed South Lebanon Army. In the opinion, of 
some Israeli analysts, this was always a fanciful notion, 
and in light of the hijacking, it seems even more so. Polit- 
ically, Mr. Bern cannot afford to appear to be cooperat- 
ing with Israel In the south, and the hijackers, who un- 
doubtedly knew that Israel had been about to release its 
remaining 766 detainees, have now made even tacit coop- 
eration impossible. 

The danger, noted Yossi Olraert, an Israeli expert on 
Lebanon, is that Israel may be tempted to retaliate 
against Amal. Such a scenario, argues Clinton Bailey, an 
Israeli expert on the Shiites, would be very much in the 
interests of the Syrians, who are no doubt quietly encour- 
aging Mr. Bern to take a tough line. This would prolong 
the crisis, diverting attention from the peace initiative 
begun by Jordan’s King Hussein. 

The Shiites are the largest religious group in Leba- 
non, making up some 40 percent of the population. The 
Shiite religious community began as a splinter group 
from the main Sunni, or orthodox, Moslems in the 7th 
century. The split arose over who should succeed the 
prophet Mohammed. Those who believed that Ali„ a 
cousin of the prophet and the husband of his daughter 
Fatima, should be the leader became known as the 
"Shi’al Ali," or the party of Ali. Today, the Shiites have 
their own juridical-theological interpretation of Islam 
and are the main non-Sunni group. 

Most Lebanese Shiites have nothing to do with the ex- 
tremist violence now tearing their country apart. In gen- 
eral, the Shiites of Lebanon come from small villages in 
the south and the Bekaa region. Being less wealthy and 
less educated than their Christian and Sunni compatriots 
has led to their exclusion from political power for many 
years. Inspired by the example of the revolution in Iran, 
whose population is almost entirely Shiite, the Lebanese 
Shiites in the last decade have been demanding a bigger 
share of political power. 

Of all the relationships at slake in this Shiite hijack- 
ing none seems to be under more stress than that be- 
tween Israel and the United States. From the very begin- 
ning of this affair, communications between the two 
close allies have not been very good, with mixed Signals 
the order of the day. Israeli officials affirm that they had 
been intending to release very shortly the 766 Lebanese 
and Palestinian detainees they are holding. But with the 
hijacking, Israel's Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
argues, Israel cannot be expected to release them under 
threats from terrorists. That would undermine the whole 
purpose of having held them to begin with, namely to 
send them back as chastened detainees, not as heros of 
the anti-Israeli resistance. 

It would also mean giving in to terrorism one month 
after having traded 1,150 Palestinians to gain the release 
of three Israeli prisoners of war. Since many Israeli offi- 
cials now see that exchange as a mis- 
take, to virtually repeat it to save the 
American hostages would leave noth- 
ing of Israel’s once vaunted antiter- 
rorism policy. Mr. Rabin has taken 
the line that if the United States 
wants Israel to give in to the hijack- 
ers, it is going to have to say so pub- 
licly; short of that. Israel is going to 
sit tight. • 

Instead of coordinating c ^ eir 
fight against terrorism, the United 
States and Israel have appeared to be 
drifting apart. Israel is, in a wa Y 
now competing for American public 
support with Mr. Bern, who has 
argued that since Israel has “hi- 
jacked” his men, the Shiites have 
"hijacked" the Americans, so why 
doesn't everyone just trade. The ten- 
sion the Shiite hijackers have thus in- 
jected into American-lsraeli rela- 
tions must already be counted for 
them as a victory. In an effort to 
close ranks. Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres called Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz Friday. With their 
agreement not to yield, the end of the 
drama seemed a long way off. 
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Salvador’s War 
Claims Six 
U.S. Victims 


The United States, distracted by 
the hostage drama in Lebanon, got a 
shocking reminder last week of its 
involvement in other danger spots. 
Six Americans — two businessmen 
and four marine guards at the Amer- 
ican Embassy in San Salvador — 

■ were killed along with seven other 
people when gunmen opened fire on 
three outdoor cafes. 

The machine-gun attack was be- 
lieved to be the work of leftist guer- 
rillas. who have appeared on the de- 
fensive lately in their five-year 
struggle for power. Officials feared a 
renewal of urban terrorism to com- 
pensate for the insurgents' flagging 
campaign in the countryside. The 
four marines, off for the evening and 
out of uniform, were identified as 
Sgt. Bobby J. Dickson of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., Sgt. Thomas T. Handwork of 
- Board man, Ohio, Cpl. Gregory H. 
Webber of Cincinnati and Cpl. Pat- 
rick R. Kwiatkowski of Wausau, Wis. 
The other American dead were two 
employees of Wang Laboratories, 
George Viney of Coral Gables, Fla. 
and Roberto Alvedrez of Lexington, 
Mass. 

A rebel group claimed responsibil- 
ity for the attack and said it was di- 
rected primarily at the marines. A 
White House statement denounced a 
worldwide terrorist war “against 
civilized society" and the President 
announced accelerated shipments of 
military supplies to El Salvador and 
an offer to help find the attackers. 
Mr. Reagan said the United States 
was “slow to anger” but “we have 
our limits and our limits have been 
reached.” Robert C. McFarlane, the 
national security adviser, said the 
killings, coming on top of the hostage 
crisis, indicated “a time to test the 
United States, and I think action is 
justified.” But for El Salvador, at 
least, no other direct action was 
specified. 


berger curtailed the program of an 
annual meeting of Soviet and Amer- 
ican naval officers on preventing 
dangerous encounters at sea; the 
Russians thereupon canceled it. 

Mr. Weinberger said he was acting 
to protest Moscow’s failure to ex- 
press remorse for the killing of Maj. 
Arthur D. Nicholson Jr., who was 
shot in March while photographing 
Soviet military equipment in East 
Germany. Officials said they feared 
the cancellation could jeopardize a 
1972 accord, which Secretary of the. 
Navy John Lehman had praised as 
having worked “very successfully” 
to reduce the frequency of incidents 
between Soviet and American naval 
ships and planes. 

In Moscow, meanwhile, the two 
countries agreed to restore ex- 
changes of agricultural information 
and technology broken off after the 
Russians sent troops into Afghani- 
stan in 1979. The Kremlin agreed to 
provide more crop information “but 
not as much as we would like,” said 
Daniel Amstutz, the Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Soviet kept grain 
production has been secret since 1980 
and American analysts say yields re- 
main below the 1976-1980 average. 

Also last week, senior Soviet and 
American officials held talks on Af- 
ghanistan for the first time since 
1982. The United States urged the 
Russians to support the United Na- 
tions -sponsored talks with Afghan 
and Pakistani officials under way in 
Geneva. 


New Setup 
For Namibia 



Associat'd Press 

U.S. marines carrying the body of a 
fellow marine killed in San Salvador 
last week. 


‘No Doubt’ 
It’s Mengele 


‘"There is absolutely no doubt it is 
him.” With those words, Dr. Lowell 
Levine, an American forensic ex- 
pert, pronounced one of the century’s 
longest manhunts at an end. Weeks 
of tests convinced him and other spe- 
cialists that remains recovered from 
a cemetery near Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
were those of Eh-. Josef Mengele, the 
Nazi who ordered hundreds of thou- 
sands to their death at Auschwitz. 

Studying the hemes of the skeleton, 
the panel determined that they were 
of a white male of medium build, be- 
tween 64 and 74 years old and 5 feet, 
10 inches tail, and that there was a 
fracture of the right hip and other in- 
juries — all believed consistent with 
Dr. Mengele. A 24-point comparison 
of the eyes, nose, chin ami other 
areas also fit, and there was a wide 
space between the upper incisors, a 
gap that was one of the death camp 
doctor’s most distinctive facial fea- 
tures. But the clincher was a com- 
parison in which photographs of the 
exhumed skull were matched on a 
video terminal to known pictures of 
the Nazi fugitive. American, Brazil- 
ian and West German officials said 
they were satisfied ; there was no im- 
mediate response from Israel. 

Meanwhile, letters and notebooks 
said to have been written by the Nazi 
fugitive and delivered to a West Ger- 
man iMgaziM by his son shed flir- 
ty light on Dr. Mengele’s activities 
before he drowned in 1979. They por- 
trayed a grouchy, bitter man Sho 

*#!?££ T - * other ss members 
and dabbled in real estate. “As op- 
posed to being a great intellectual 
with a burning, scientific mission ” 
said a Mengele expert, “he turns out 
to be a mundane, humorless charac- 
ter, an unrepentant and somewhat 
pathetic figure/’ 


Defying longstanding interna- 
tional pressure for independence for 
South-West Africa. South Africa 
tried again last week to legitimize a 
government of limited powers for 
the territory. South-West Africa, the 
former German colony also called 
Namibia, bad been under direct 
South African ride since the previous- 
local administration collapsed two 
years ago. South Africa has run the 
territory since 1915. 

The new territorial Government is 
powerless to enact foreign or defense 
policy and Is forbidden to try to deal 
with Namibia's international status. 
-Die Cabinet includes members of six 
’parties that oppose the South-West 
- Africa People's Organization, or 
Swapo. Swapo is strongly supported 
by members of the Ovambo tribe, 
who account for 53 percent of the 1.1 
million population, and has been 
waging sporadic guerrilla warfare 
against South Africa. 

South Africa, with support from 
the Reagan -Administration, has de- 
manded the withdrawal of 30,000 
Cuban troops stationed in neighbor- 
ing Angola as a precondition for in- 
dependence for Namibia. But Presi- 
dent P.W. Botha said last week that 
the territory “cannot wait indefi- 
nitely for a breakthrough on the 
withdrawal of the Cubans.” The 
United Nations Security Council con- 
demned South Africa last week for 
delaying Namibian independence 
and for a raid last month in Angola. 
Whan the Council called for eco- 
nomic sanctions, the United States 
abstained, but similar measures 
have recently been moving toward 
Congressional enactment. 

The week before last, the United 
States called home its Ambassador, 
Herman Nickel, to show displeasure 
at recent South African military 
operations in nearby countries. In 
his Parliament last week, Mr. Botha 
insisted that South Africa could solve 
its problems “without international 
meddling.” 


Quebec Premier 


To and Fro 
With Moscow 


The Reagan Administration 
moved on two fronts toward normal- 
izing relations with the Soviet Union 
last week, but Defense Secretary 
Caspar W. Weinberger seemed to be 
following a policy of his own. 

Overriding opposition from the 
Navy and without consulting Secre- 
tary of State George P. ShUUz or the 
White House national security advis- 
er , Robert C. McFarlane, Mr. Wein- 


With his dream of making Quebec 
an independent nation more distant 
than ever. Premier Rene Ldvesque 
announced his resignation last week 
as leader of the Parti Qu6b6cois, 
which he founded in 1968. 

At 62, Mr. Lgvesque is leaving a 
party in bad straits. Trailing the op- 
position Liberals by 2 to 1 in the polls, 
and rent by dissension, the party will 
now undergo a struggle to determine 
a successor as both party leader and 
Premier of the province. 

Mr. Levesque’s victory in 1976 
over the Liberals stunned the rest of 
Canada and created anguish for the 
future of the federation. Over the 
next few years, Canadians were 
riveted by the duel between Mr. 
Levesque and Prime Minister Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau, a fellow Quebecer 
determined to hold French and Eng- 
lish Canada together. In a referen- 
dum in 1980 in Quebec on independ- 
ence, it was Mr. Trudeau who won. 

Big changes were also instore for 
Quebec’s neighbor and Canada's 
-most populous province, Ontario. 
After 42 years of Conservative rule, a 
Conservative minority Government 
was defeated last week an a confi- 
dence motion in the provincial legis- 
lature by an alliance of Liberals and 
leftist New Democrats. A Liberal 
minority Government, with & prom- 
ise of support from the New Demo- 
crate for at least two years, will be 
sworn in this week. 


Henry Gtnlger, 

Milt Frrndmhrlrii 
and Richard Levine 


Lacking a Mandate, President Has Trouble Keeping His Troops in Line 


Brazilians 
Still Unsure 
Samey Can 
Do the Job 


By ALAN RIDING 


RIO DE JANEIRO — Two months after the 
death of Brazil’s immensely popular President- 
elect. Tancredo Neves, his name is barely men- 
tioned in public. Yet. as his successor comes 
under mounting criticism lor lack of strong lead- 
ership, Mr. Neves’s absence Is increasingly 
being felt. 

The heightened expectations that were awak- 
ened by Mr. Neves during his long months of 
campaigning and were abruptly bequeathed to 
his vice presidential running mate, Jose Samey, 
are part of the problem: after 21 years of mili- 
tary rule, Brazilians are anxious for change and 
ready to voice their impatience. But Mr. Samey 
has not inherited Mr. Neves's reserve of political 
capital. The President's unassuming personal 
style has earned him a degree of public sympa- 
thy; so far it has not won him acceptance as Mr. 
Neves's successor. 

But Mr. Samey's problems run deeper. He has 
been unable to define an economic policy because 
of infighting in the cabinet he inherited, while the 
broad alliance formed by Mr. Neves to sustain 
the new Government looks close to disintegra- 
tion. Mr. Neves was the architect of the political 
transition, but it seems he left no blueprint. 

Aware of complaints that the country is drift- 
ing. President Samey appealed last week to 
Brazilians to abandon their pessimism. “I en- 
tered the Government in a dramatic situation, 
placed there by destiny, but already today I have 
much greater confidence," he said. "We’re not 
going to carry out miracles, but we will conquer 
our problems.'' 

He also enumerated the Government’s 
achievements, which include a slowdown of infla- 
tion. approval of a land redistribution program, 
increased spending on social welfare and a lifting 
of the ban on numerous left-leaning political, 
labor and union groups. The Constitution was 
also amended to dismantle the 686-member Elec- 
toral College and restore the principle of direct 
Presidential elections. The date of the next elec- 
tion will be Fixed by a Constitutent Assembly to 



party, is also tacrewsfo gfr *** 
own way. 

In response, Mr. Santis has an- 
nounced plans- fo form a new “na- 
tional pact,” calling together econo- 
mists, businessmen, politician* and 
labor leaden in the hope of refcoM* 
ing the kind of consensus that Mr 
Neyes enjoyed. 'But so far. the inftia- 
. live has been received without great 
enthusiasm. . 

One reason may be the ambitions 
of politicians who are looking to suc- 
ceed President Samey tat fa) f t want 
to wait until 1969. Two in particular 
stand oat The leftisrCovwaoirof RJo 
de Janeiro state, Leooe) Brtsola. con- 
tinues to call for presidential elec- 
tions next year. Aureltano Chaves, 
who served as Vice President In the 
last military Government before 
joining Mr. Neves’s camp, has said 
he will resign as Mines and Energy 
Minister next year to run in the 
November 2986 legislative elections. 

A Test fn November 


Brazilian President Jose Samey 


Gamma -Liunm/ Claudio Edtngvr 


be elected next year, but Mr. Sarney has an- 
nounced he will serve the four-year term that Mr. 
Neves had planned. 

The 55- year-old President has been unable, 
however, to shake off his image as a transitional 
figure, a stop-gap solution in a moment of crisis. 
And for many politicians who cannot forget that 
he defected from the ranks of the pro-military 
party only a year ago, he is still viewed as the 
representative of the conservative interests that 
ruled the country since 1964. 

As a result, the Brazilian Democratic Move- 
ment Party, which served as the main opposition 
to the military regime and owed its loyalty to Mr. 
Neves, continues to behave much as an opposi- 
tion party. Its partner in the so-called Demo- 
cratic Alliance, the Liberal Front Party formed 
last year by dissidents from the then ruling 


The first test of political strength, 
however, will come this November in 
elections for the mayoralties of 28 
state capitals, including S&o Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro. With the two par. 
ties that make up the Democratic Al- 
liance competing with each other in 
these elections, Mr. Samey can an- 
ticipate a further weakening of his 
political base. 

But the President's hesitancy in as- 
serting his authority over the cabinet 
is perhaps the greatest cause of ma- 
laise. Soon after Mr. Neves’s death 
on April 21. for example, a wave of 
strikes exposed a rift: the Industry 
and Commerce Minister, Roberto 
Gusmao, publicly bemoaned the con- 

dilatory approach of the Labor 

Minister. Almir Pazzianocto. 

At the moment, attention is focused 
on whether a power struggle over economic 
policy will be won by the Finance Minister, Fran- 
cisco Do me lies, who favors big spending cuts to 
control inflation, or by the Planning Minister. 
Joao Sayad, who argues that Brazil should not 
“surrender” meekly to the demands for control 
of spending by the International Monetary FutxL 
Mr. Sarney has announced he will define policy.' 
yet the public squabble continues. 

As a result, not only has a new standby credit 
from the-I.M.F. been delayed, but Brazil has 
been unable to resume negotiations with foreign 
banks on restructuring some $45 billion in debt 
coming due for repayment between 1985 and 1991 . 
In addition, industrialists, who are uncertain 
whether the economy faces recession or expan- 
sion in the next two years, have hurt Mr. Sar- 
ney's cause by holding back on new investment. 


Castro Insists Yanks Are Coming — a Nightmare With Side Benefits 



Members of Cuba's Territorial Militia marching in Havana. 


Sygma irRaaay Taylor 


1.2 Million Cubans Train 
As Militiamen, Seriously 


By JOSEPH B. TR EASTER 




HAVANA — Two Sundays a month, Sonia San- 
chez, a 34-year-old office worker, pulls on fa- 
tigues and combat boots and joins other women 
in her neighborhood to practice firing a rifle, 
throwing hand grenades and marching. She is 
one of 1.2 million Cubans, most of them women or 
men of 50 or older, who constitute Fidel Castro's 
latest weapon in his quarter-century feud with 
the United States, the Territorial Militia. 

In the event of a United States invasion, which 
President Castro insists should not be regarded 
as preposterous, given numerous United States- 
supported raids, and the attempts on hts life that 
were documented in Senate Intelligence commit- 
tee hearings in the 1970's, Mrs. Sanchez and the 
other volunteers of the militia would take up their 
rifles and fight as guerrillas. They would supple- 
ment Cuba's 160, 006-member army and 135,000- 
member active reserve. 

United States officiate, as a matter of policy, do 
not rule out a strike against Cuba. But they mini- 
mize its likelihood, and contend that Mr. Castro 
uses the notion to rally nationalistic spirit and di- 
vert attention from the hardships of life in his 
. economically pressed country. 

Nevertheless,. President Reagan’s warnings to 
Nicaragua, his unrelenting verbal attacks on Mr. 
Castro and the United States invasion of Grenada 
In 1963 have heightened concern in Havana. 
Cuba, which receives S4 billion a year in Soviet 
economic assistance and S590 million annually in 
Soviet military aid, has invested heavily in the 


last year in the construction of underground shel- 
ters and has stockpiled emergency supplies of 
food, blankets and medicines. Most communities 
have at least one public rifle range; Havana has 
several. 

With the growth of the militia, about 15 percent 
of Cuba's 10 million people are active in defense. 

Officials stress the militia's importance in na- 
tional strategy. “The whole concept of the de- 
fense of our country," said Deputy Foreign 
Minister Jos£ Raul Viera Linares, is that the 
regular army would “confront a U.S. invasion," 
while the militia would back up the army. 

“To occupy the country," he said, “U.S. forces 
will have to fight hamlet by hamlet, street by 
street and house by house.” 

A Western European diplomat said: “They 
don’t have nuclear bombs, but they have the mili- 
tia." 


attack from the United States alone. 

Cuban officials say they have no illusions that 
they could defeat a United States invading force. 
They say their intention is to make an invasion as 
costly as possible. Their hope is that by building 
an enormous defense system, they will persuade 
the United States that an attack would not be 
worth the cost. 

The militia was developed with the help of Viet- 
namese military advisers, who had successfully 
faced American troops and whose living condi- 
tions and resources are similar to Cuba’s. 


Watching the Neighborhood 


The basic militia unit, members say, is the 10- 
person squad. Men and women serve in separate 
units. There are three specialities: infantry; ar- 
tillery , including light mortars and antiaircraft 
guns, and engineers, who among other things 
plant land mines and build road obstacles. 


Milita members train in their free lime, once 
or twice a month. They receive no pay and buy 
their own uniforms. They are organized mainly 
to watch over neighborhoods, factories and 
farms. 


Facing the U.S. Alone 


Even before 1980, when the militia began to be 
built up, Cuba’s regular forces were among the 
strongest in Latin America. The Soviet-equipped 
army, navy and air force, with 250 combat air- 
craft (including MIG-23's) is the most powerful 
in the hemisphere, except, of course, for the far- 
stronger forces of the United States, which rotate 
through the region or are based close to it. 

Cuban officials and foreign diplomats say they 
believe it is extremely unlikely that the Soviet 
Union would risk a nuclear war by comine to the 
■“* i event 

down with the United States. Thus, the Cubans 
say, they believe they must be ready to face an 


Our unit is structured to derend the area 
where I Hve," Mrs. Sanchez said. "There is a 
school, some apartment buildings and a child- 
care center. We have a fighting position an a hill- 
side overlooking the approaches to the neighbor- 


For the militia, there is no question about who 
the enemy is. Rifle range targets are sometimes 
painted to look like Uncle Sam. At a grenade 
practice session recently, a member said, people 
yelled, “Look, there’s a bad American. Get 
him." 


How capable the militia is and whether It 
would stand its ground under fire have yet to be 
tested. 

But, said a European diplomat with an exten- 
sive military background, “they know the terrT 
lory, and that is a big advantage.” 
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A Peek Inside Shows a Country Frozen in Its Leader’s Image 



Ptolognipfo. by nr New V.trk Timrs. J.Uot V Hums 


North Korea Alters Its Tone, if Not Its Goals 


By JOHN F. BURNS 


KAESONG, North Korea — Up in the hills to the 
north of this city, at the back of a narrow valley, lies the 
tomb of a 14 th-century king, Guang Min, where the only 
sounds are those of cuckoos. Along the valley floor .and in 
flatter country to the south and east, travelers drive for 
miles between emerald-green rice paddies tended by 
weathered peasants. Here, a few miles north of the 
ypne, visitoBs are offered an^xtended lo ok - 
at rural, liter After a’ hdFof several -yea* 5 ', xhis.figlray- 
sealed country is opening its doors to. American journal- 
ists. The message is one of peace and reconciliation. In 
this area where war between North and South Korea 
would start, almost the only soldiers in sight have rolled 
up their pants to work alongside the peasants. 

In Pyongyang, a capital of monumental buildings 
and sweeping avenues to delight any Stalinist s eye, 
spokesmen for the Government of Kim II Sung speak in 
magnanimous tennsof the war that devastated the coun- 
try more than 30 years ago. Official publications con tinue 
to say that it was the South and "U.S. imperialist aggres- 
sors" who precipitated the war, but in the carpeted gran- 
deur of vast meeting halls, polemics are ret aside for ar- 
guments judged more likely to interest Westerners. 

In zooms devoid of the normally ubiquitous portraits 
of Mr. Kira, well-groomed officials speak of 
a new beginning. "It is true we fought each other but that 
does not mean we must remain swore eiwm^ forever 
an official said, adding that it is not TJorUi 

that matters remain unpromising. 2" re- 

said, since the 1953 armistice, the North has made ^re- 
peated efforts for a peace agreement and 
^ By Its count. North Korea has put forwardmorethan 
200 peace proposals since the country was 
Soviet and American armies when the 
dered at the end of World War II. The overtures, they 


say, have been routinely ignored by the United States, in- 
cluding Mr. Kim's January 1984 proposal for three-sided 
talks at which Americans would sit down with North and 
South Koreans to try to reduce military confrontation 
and foster North Korea’s reunification plan. 

At least for now, the North Koreans seem to ha ve de- 
cided to play down their customary denigration of "flun- 
kyist traitora” in Seoul. Instead, they speak of growing 
momentum after the third round of North-South eco- 
nomic talks in Panmunjom last week, the agreement of 
. .thexwo coqnlriqs’ Red Cross societies- to co n ti nup discus* 
’"'-sionaoij fa t-n fl v tiwinifirathmrand lhcdmoending .meeting 


Survival Still in Doubt 


'-Stores Oil liUlluj 

'of parliamentary delegations. They contrast alfUris with;. 
the "irresponsible” United States attitude. " 

Credibility Gap 

As always with Pyongyang’s initiatives, the bottom 
line is that Washington must commit itself to withdraw- 
ing the 39,000 American troops from the South. As offi- 
cials here tell it, the troops are not needed because the 
North has often said it has no intention of invading and in 
any event would not be capable of doing so, given the 
"much larger." and better-equipped South Korean 
forces. But when North Korean officials speak of their 
sincerity in pursuing peace, they seem aware of a cred- 
ibility gap. South Korea® skepticism has been nurtured 
by Northern adventures, including tunnels beneath the 
demilitarized zone, a commando raid within a few hun- 
dred yards of the South Korean President’s residence, 
and the bomb in Rangoon that killed 19 South Korean offi- 
cials in 1983 and which Burmese authorities blamed on 

North Korea. . M 

Even if this pattern was halted, opinion in the South 
would be unlikely to favor reunification unless funda- 
mental political changes took place in the North. On this, 
at least, the evidence of a brief visit seems clear. Al- 
though no political system can remain entirely static, 
Mr. Kira seems to have done a better job than most au- 


thoritarian leaders of insulating his regime. After 40 
years in power, he has achieved an astonishing degree of 
regimentation and personal adulation. 

Praise for Two Kims* 

Pyongyang has become, in many respects, a monu- 
ment to Mr. Kim — a soulless city of empty streets and 
massive statues, memorials and "other buildings dedi- 
cated to the “glorious and beloved leader." Visitors are 
told fba* no accomplishment, no matter how trivial or 
tedmicaUyxompIex, would have been posable without 

the "on-th&«pot^gmdance , ' of the 72-yea r-oM leader-or 
his sonfairfbeir apparent, Kim Jong II. If grain yields 
reach record highs, it is because the senior Mr. Kim in- 
structed scientists on how to develop the right hybrids. If 
a teen-ager is rescued from ice floes in the East China 
Sea, it is because the "dear leader," the younger Mr. 
Kira, personally oversaw the operation, even if distant 
from the scene at the time. The banalities that flow from 
otherwise sophisticated officials in service of the person- 
ality cult are endless, so much so that irreverent outsid- 
ers begin to wonder if it is all a gigantic spoof. 

For the 18 million North Koreans, there is no joke. 
Officials say that the reverence for their two Kims flows 
from the people's gratitude for peace and prosperity. But 
even those whose job it is to make such claims do so with 
leaden voices and lifeless eyes. Contacts with ordinary 
people are made virtually impossible by the constant at- 
tention of official guides. On the few occasions when a 
visitor penetrates the cordon, an aura of fear infects the 
most racial conversation. More than once, those risking 
such contacts are quickly hauled away. 

The official line is that "Kimilsungism" is eternal, to 
be carried into the next generation by the younger Mr. 
Kim, who is 42. Great efforts have been made in recent 
years to endow him with the stature of his father, but dip- 
lomats in the capita], including some Eastern Euro- 
peans, say the transition will not be easy. 


East- We st Session on Helsinki Pact Ends Without a Communique 

Some Still See Hope for Human Rights 

- — £ — ■ — i inflation, ur 


By CHRISTOPHE R WREN 

OTTAWA — When the Western countries signed the 
Final Act of the Conference on Security andCo^eraumi 
in Eurone in 1975. they* 4,1 effect, traded recognition of 
bortirs for a pledge that the 
Unionand its allies would show more respect for individ- 

“ 1 decade that has followed, the Ml*** 

dashed hopes have piled up. Soviet dissidents like 
Anatoly Sbcharansky and Yuri Orlov were jMled after 
trying to monitor their Government s 
the agreement called the Helsinki accord. The physicist 
Andrei Sakharov, whose concern for human rights 
earned him the Nobel Peace Prize, has disappeared in 
exile with his wife, Yelena Bonner. , .. 

The West’s attempts to remind the Soviet Umonofits 
promises were frustrated again last week m Ottawa. 
After six weeks, experts from 35 nations who had con- 
vened to review the progress on human rights since the 
Helsinki accord could not even agree upon a final com- 
munique. Giulio Tamagnini, Italy’s delegate at the con- 
ference, called it "not a failure but an unsatisfactory con- 
clusion.’* It raised again questions about the value of the 
deal struck at Helsinki. Did the West gain anything from 
legitimizing Moscow's territorial conquests in Europe? 

Some, including the Russian dissident Vladimir 
Bukovsky, who now lives in the West, think that the Hel- 
sinki accord should be repudiated as worthless. The ques- 
tion of whether it does any good to press the Soviet Union 
on human rights will also hang over Congressional hear- 
ings on the Helsinki process, to be 
Senator Alfonse M. D’Amato, *^*^<*^*0*. 

When Jimmy Carter became President 
glow of the Helsinki summit, he 

rights a condition for improving So^-Amenon rela- 
Soos. The Russians remanded by jailing dlKidente 
curtailing Jewish emigration. The Reagan AdntoW» 
tion has backed away from linking human rights to tb 

arms control talks at Geneva. 

But Senator D’Amato said he believed that 
absolute linkage in a very real political sense. His C *J" • 
gressiona! colleagues, he said, would be reluctant to ap- 



DcmOTSt rators at site of human rights conference In Ottawa protesting the 
treatment of Soviet Jews. 


□rove an agreement affecting American security if the 
Soviet Union didn’t honor its pledges to its own people. 

The issues are obscured by a difference in defini- 
tions. In Western democracies, human rights tneanpolit- 
ical and personal freedoms that place the (individual 
first. In Marrist-Leninist countries where collective and 
state interests take priority, human 
economic and social benefits, such as jobs 

Despite Western discouragement, the conference 
gave indications that the issue is not complet^y frraen. 
Soviet delegates were bombarded with cases of Rus-. 
sians, Poles and Czechs who were punished for taldng the 
Helsinki accord seriously. Once such Western entimsm 
would have prompted the Russians to walk ««» 1 
interference in their internal affairs. This ume, U^en- 
dured it and countered by accusing the West of the sms of 


inflation, unemployment and racism. 
They were thus drawn into a debate 
that they once rejected. "There was 
not really, a dialogue, but they lis- 
tened to us," said Mr. Tamagnini. 

Western participants sensed that 
their complaints were heard more at- 
tentively by the Eastern European 
countries, which want to look west- 
ward. The hope was that the dele- 
gates would remind the leadership at 
home that a less repressive hand 
could help relations. 

“I really think that the message 
we delivered, together with the fact 
that we were unified, left an impres- 
sion with the Eastern Europeans," 
said Richard Schifter. the chief 
- American delegate. 

The neutral European countries, 
which are wary of getting entangled 
in military alliances, nonetheless 
sided with the West on human rights. 
Nine countries that call themselves 
nonaligned sponsored their own com- 
promise proposal on a filial commu- 
nique, which the Russians rejected 
because it expressed concern over 


Unesco Board 
Sweats Out 
A Political 
Compromise 


By RICHARD BERNSTEIN 


Because i l caj/icmu ; 

"serious violations of human rights" in some pa rtitnpat- 
ing states. Sweden’s delegate. Umar Bekens, told the 
final session that “the debate has clearly confirmed that 
respect for human rights is a legitimate common con- 

may not immediately improve the situation of 
Soviet bloc dissidents who still suffer repression. Bui in- 
ternational concern over human rights by gwernments 
is a recent development whose roots extoid barely back 
to the Holocaust. The Ottawa meeting indicated that an 
idea has been set in motion, however imperceptibly, sir 
Antbody Williams, the British delegate, recalled the les- 
son from die parable of the sower and the seed in 5t. 
Mark’s Gospel. “There may be little to see as yet of the 
blade or the ear,"- he said. “But beneath the earth. al 
ready It may be the first shoots of corn are green. 


Paris — For seven weeks, the 50 members of Unes- 
co’s executive board sat in a basement room of the organ- 
ization’s headquarters here trying to figure how to en- 
sure its survival as an ideological meeting ground. Last 
week, the exhausted delegates reached a compromise on 
program and budgetary changes but survival was still in 
doubt. 

The United States, once the 51st member of the 
board, has withdrawn from the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization and Britain is 
threatening to do so at the end of the year. Nothing in the 
compromise seemed likely to make the United States 
change its stand or lessen the British threat. The final 
crunch is expected at the General Conference in Sofia. 
Bulgaria, in October. Western countries have served no- 
tice they will push for more changes there. 

On one matter, the organization even reverted to an 
old political reflex, one that it abandoned Iasi year when 
there was still hope America would remain a member. 
The board adopted two anti-Israeli resolutions that were 
revivals of routine condemnations of the past. One de- 
plores Israel’s archeological explorations in Jerusalem, 
the other charges suppression of educational and cultural 
rights of Arabs in the occupied West Bank. Moreover. 
Unesco's much-criticized Director General. Amadou 
Machtar M’Bow of Senegal, clearly identified himself 
with the anti-Israeli tone of the organization. Speaking of 
Jerusalem three weeks ago during an interview with an 
Arab-language magazine published in Paris. Mr. M’Bow 
said, "We must exert all of our efforts to preserve it and 
its Arab and Islamic heritage and to prevent its Judaiza- 
tion." 

Such attitudes were precisely the sort of problem 
that the United States pointed to in 1983 when it accused 
Unesco of being politicized in an anti-Western way. The 
American withdrawal deprived Unesco of 25 percent of 
its financing and British withdrawal would mean a fur- 
ther loss of dose to 5 percent. Mr. M’Bow, over the objec- 
tions of Western members of the board, said he would 
make up part of this by drawing on a special fund that is 
supposed to be used to protect against inflation. Western 
charges that this is illegal will be ruled on in Sofia. 

What to Cut 

The biggest row is over what programs to cut in a re- 
duced budget. What Britain called "program concentra- 
tion” is meant by Western nations to include the elimina- 
tion of the most politically controversial ones. In all, the 
executive board is proposing savings of $87 million in a 
two-year budget that had originally been set at $363 mil- 
lion. But the compromise calls for cuts across the board 
• mw fMd.p f/txfaogHtrating on programs the United States 
and other Western nations find the most objectionable. 
One of themis Unesbo's support fora "world information 
order," which the United States sees as an attempt to 
control the press. It has been promoted by third world na- 
tions with the backing of the Soviet bloc. 

The communications budget was reduced by $2.2 
million but still provides funds for a conference on the 
proposed information order. In a bow to Western opinion, 
the secretariat is emphasizing practical measures to 
help third world journalists rather than the kind of re- 
strictions on foreign correspondents that axe anathema 
to the West Unesco’s programs on behalf of disarma- 
ment were also cut but not eliminated, although this area 
too has been considered by Washington to be objection- 
able political activity. Soviet delegate Dmitri V. Ermo- 
lenko complained that Unesco would be allowed "very 
meager funds” to propagate Us views on peace and disar- 
mament. He also strongly criticized the changes in the 
information program. There will be nb reduction in the 
$2.3 million devoted to identifying future world problems, 
an exercise regarded by the West as a waste of money. 

There is some cautious optimism that costs can be 
cut further and Mr. M'Bow made more accountable to 
the member states. The board, for example, has gained 
the authority to question section heads on specific pro- 
grams, thereby changing an earlier practice whereby 
only Mr. M’Bow himself spoke on such matters to board 
members. Still, the executive board meeting made it evi- 
dent that the process will be difficult. 

"Unesco has not yet come to grips with the basic 
question,” a Western delegate said. "In pulling out, the 
Americans challenged it to change, but it hasn’t yet de- 
cided how far it wants to gp.” 

Indeed, one of the biggest features of the meeting 
continued to be the sort of East-West quarrelling that, in 
the Western view, has diverted Unesco from its original 
purpose of promoting literacy, training teachers and pre- 
serving cultural treasures around the world. The Soviet 
delegate indicated that his country would continue to 
fight for precisely the activities that have alienated 
many of Unesco’s most important contributors and have 
led to the organization's current crisis. 



G^ma-UaL-aw'Chmiian V1ou]»rd 

Amadou Machtar M’Bow at Unesco headquarters. 
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House Votes 
To Pare Down 
MX Program 

At one point last week, during the 
House’s latest skirmish over the MX 
missile. Representative Vic Fazio, 
Democrat of California, said the de- 
bate “brings to an end a system that 
never had a home. " Something of an 
overstatement to be sure, but the 
House eventually voted to bar the 
purchase of any additional MX’s 
next year and to limit the overall 
program to 40 missiles. 

As in most of -their earlier ex- 
changes, defenders of the MX said 
that failing to rally round the the 10- 
warhead missile would seriously 
hobble American arms-control nego- 
tiators. EJwood Hillis, Republican of 
Indiana, complained that the Soviet 
Union would now have “little incen- 
tive" to bargain. “All they have to do 
is sit back and wait," he said. Critics 
zeroed in on what they called the 
folly of basing the missiles in exist- 
ing, vulnerable Minuteman silos 
and, at a time of belt-tightening 1 in 
most Federal agencies, on the cost of 
the program. “There are higher-pri- 
ority systems that should be fund- 
ed,” said Dave McCurdy, Democrat 
of Oklahoma. President Reagan, 
who had originally requested money 
for 200 MX's and later said the 
United States could make do with 
100, said the military could get along 
with the 50 approved by the Senate 
two weeks ago if Congress acceler- 
ated development of the single-war- 
head Midgeibnan missile. 

The MX missile was one of several 
hotly debated elements in a fiscal 
1986 military budget that the House 
has set at $292 billion. The House is 
expected to conclude its debate this 
week. Differences between the 
Democratically controlled House’s 
bill, which would freeze defense 
spending at current levels, and the 
Republican-run Senate's $302 billion 
version, which makes allowances for 
inflation, will have to be resolved by 
a conference committee. In his radio 
address yesterday, Mr. Reagan 
characterized the House measure as 
sending a “signal of weakness " to 
the world. 


! Jlouse also gave the Adminis- 
tration a lot- less than it wanted for 
missile-defense research. The White 
House had sought $3.7 billion for its 
Strategic Defense Initiative, a high- 
tech array of lasers, particle beam 
weapons and hyper-velocity plasma 
guns that is also known as “Star 
Wars." Instead, the House approved 
$2.5 billion, the recommendation of 
the Armed Services Committee. 
That was $500 million less than the 
Senate’s total but more than the $1.4 
billion allotted for this year. 

“What you’re dealing with is a 
highly technical subject that people 
don't feel comfortable with, that 
they don’t understand," said the 
panel's chairman, Les Aspin, Demo- 
crat of Wisconsin. “They wanted 
something to vote for so they picked 
the committee position.” In debate, 
Representative Ronald V. Dellums, 
Democrat of California, criticized 
Star Wars as “a program without a 
mission" because “most scientists 
now believe that it is an abfcurd con- 
cept that we can build a giant Astro- 
dome over the country." Represent- 
ative Dick Armey, Republican of 
Texas, defended it as “the first great 
hope for mankind” since the devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons. 

Nerve-Gas Production 

The Administration had better 
luck with chemical weapons. After 
three consecutive years of thumbs- 
down, the House voted 229 to 196 to 
allow production of nerve gases two 
years from oow under certain condi- 
tions. In the past, opponents argued 
successfully that the Pentagon didn’t 
need such weapons, the use of which 
is limited by international treaties. 
Intense White House lobbying that 
stressed the threat posed by a stead- 
uy expanding Russian arsenal of 
•®2®pical weapons appeared to turn 
rj tflck - Most of the twisted arms 
belonged to presumably impression- 
able first-term Republicans. "I’ve 
got President Reagan's tire tracks 
down m y tack." said John Edwarf 
Porter, an Illinois Republican and an 

opponent the weSms. 

Before the production lines, idle 
since President Nixon proclaimed a 
moratorium in 1969, can be cranked 
up America’s NATO allies must for- 
mally request that the weapons be 
built and stored In Western Europe 
The Senate, as it has before 
proved resumed production,’ but 
without the conditions. 


Budget, Tax Plans 
Mark Time 

As the week opened. Senator Bob 
Dole, Republican of Kansas, issued 
the by now familiar warning, this 
time before a dinner of the New 
Hampshire Association of Com- 
merce and Industry. “The longer the 
budget is delayed," the majority 
leader said in Nashua, N.H., “the 
less chance there will be to accom- 
plish tax reform or much else this 
year "But back in Washington, pros- 
pects for compromise between the 
House and the Senate on a blueprint 



If the story told by Barbara 
Walker is true, the inquiry that led to 
the arrest of John A. Walker Jr. for 
spying might not have begun but for 
a dispute one of their daughters had 
with her estranged husband over 
custody of a child. 

In an interview last week with The 
New York Times; Mrs. Walker, who 
is divorced from Mr. Walker, said 
that when their four children were 
teen-agers, she had told them their 
father was a spy. Their daughter 
Laura eventually told much the 
same story to her husband, Phillip 
Snyder. In time, after she and her 
husband separated, Mr. Snyder 
threatened to tell the authorities 
about her father’s activities if she 
tried to take their young son. After 
hearing of the threat (which Mr. 
Snyder has denied making), Mrs. 
Walker, apparently to head off Mr. 
Snyder, turned Mr. Walker in to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Walker and three other people 
— including his son and a brother — 
have been charged with supplying 
military secrets to the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Walker, a retired Navy warrant 

officer and communications special- 
ist, has been described by Govern- 
ment investigators as the leader of a 
spy ring who might have been selling 
secrets for at least 20 years. He has ■ 
pleaded not guilty, as have the three 
others charged in the inquiry. 

In discussing how much she be- 
lieved her former husband had been 
paid by the Russians,' Mrs. Walker 
said $1 million was a “realistic" fig- 
ure. Prosecutors said one of the sus- 
pects, Jerry A. Whitworth, a retired 
Navy radio operator, had earned 
more than $328,000 in six years of 
spying. 

Early last week, Mr. Whitworth 
was formally indicted on a single 
charge; another Federal grand jury 
in Norfolk, Va., indicted Mr. Walk- 
er’s brother, Athur J. Walker, a re- 
tired Navy lieutenant commander. 
Meanwhile, the Army said that Rus- 
sian and other Eastern European, in- 
telligence services have stepped up 
efforts to recruit American soldiers. 
Army officers said that on 481 occa- 
sions last- year soldiers had been ap- 
proached, a 400 percent increase 
from 1978, according to the service’s 
calculations. In many cases, the sol- 
diers were said to have relatives liv- 
ing in Eastern Europe. 

Michael Wright and 
Caroline Rand Herron 


for spending for 1986 made little or 
no progress. President Reagan’s 
proposal for tax revision was having 
problems even among its supporters. 

Senator. Bob Packwood, the Re- 
publican of Oregon who is chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, 
hastened to say that Mr. Reagan's 
plan “is not dead simply because you 
have to make some changes in it.” 
But changes, Mr. Packwood said, 
would have to be made, because of 
calculations that show “his plan may 
increase the taxes on middlesincome 
taxpayers more than he realized." 

One of the White House’s prime 
selling points, pressed by Treasury 
Secretary James A. Baker 3d in Con- 
gressional testimony and by the 
President on his weekly swings out of 
the capital, has been that average 
families would owe less. That projec- 
tion is based on the premise that 
typical families have one wage earn- 
er. Internal Revenue Service statis- 
tics show two-thirds of the families 
reporting gross income in the 
median range (between $30,000 and 
$75,000) have two. Under the Presi- 
dent's proposal, such families in sev- 
eral states, including Oregon, would 
owe higher taxes than they do now; 
families in every state would benefit 
less than the White House estimated. 

As for the budget negotiations, 
Senate Budget Committee Chairman 
Pete V. Domenici, Republican of 
New Mexico, tried to move a six-day 
stall off the dime by pr o posing to add 
Sl-3 billion to programs for the poor. 
But the Senate proposed only an ac- 
counting change in the military 
budget, which would not affect the 
increase for inflation it wants, and 
held to its freeze on Social Security. 

“I don’t think it represents realism," 
said Representative William H. 
Grey 3d, the Pennsylvania Democrat 
who is House Budget Committee 
chairman, in his formal rejection of 
the offer. The Senate just as briskly 
rejected a House counteroffer, which 
would save an additional $1.6 billion 
in assorted domestic programs. 

Economy Picks Up 

Those who fear that a recession 
will knock awry everyone’s esti- 
mates for spending and revenues 
found some reassurance in last 
week's reports an the economy. Ac- 
cording to the Commerce Depart- . 

e^tiroate^.giqwtii .iri . 
tqe second quarter picked up at'ah' 
annual rate of 3.1 percent. That is not 
enough to make a dent in unemploy- 
ment, which has been frozen about 
the 7 percent mark for months. But it 
is an improvement from the first 
quarter’s virtually flat rate. Cheer 
was also taken in the major banks' 
reduction of the prime lending rate 
to 9.5 percent from 10 percent, put- 
ting it into single digits for the first 
time in almost seven years. 

What Prompted 
Spy Accusations 
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Black Rossow, a former farmer, at a carpentry project at a vocational school in Jackson, Minn. 


By ANDREW H. MALCOLM 


CHICAGO — Anne Kanten, Minnesota's Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Agriculture, went to pay 
her respects last week at the Harlan Johnson 
farm in Renville, Minn. Mr. Johnson, who like 
many fanners across the region was having 
financial troubles, walked out to his barn last 
month and shot himself. The first shot wasn’t 
fatal; he pulled the trigger again. 

The occasion for the visit of Mrs. Kanten, who 
spent some tiiqe consoling members of the John- 
• son family •'was A&aMacfttMg off of the Johnson 
f&flilWetits. Such safeffre* 
" not unusi^ occurrferic^fHese days In the firiari-- ‘ 
"dally Stricken Middle" W&tem countryside. 

What is unusual in a growing number of farm 
states is the changing local response. After years 
of inaction and blaming all farm problems on 


Washington, the states are starting remedial pro- 
grams to help their rural populations. The efforts 
are varied and usually modest in scale, con- 
strained by tight state budgets. 

“It’s a new federalism sprouting,’* said Tom 
Slater, a former Iowa state senator active in the 
movement. "Everybody's been looking to Wash- 
ington for so long,” said David Ostendorf of the 
activist group Rural America, “that it’s kind of 
exdting to have so much starting up locally. Peo- 
ple feel they are doing something. ” 

Moratoriums and Mediators 


gage foreclosures and setting op Job training pro- 
grams in rural areas. Task forces have become 
common, appointed by governors to devise both 
short- and long-term plans. 

Here and there, cadres of mediators are being 


differences. “There's » ranch.’ 
right now/’ said Jim 
pagTatant tO IOffa’S LfoUt- GOV. RgWfT.AWff- 
son. “that no one is talking to anyone aiqpw* 
You get a frightened banker faffing a til ^Kned 
.fanner there’s no more Credit, he’s in wady. 
After ail these years the old trust dbsolvec. Jnd 
animosity sets in.” • • ."V. 

Representatives of Iowa s new F a rm -L rM er 
Mediation Service ntfgM 1^ the bralw 
farmer agree on, a debt forgiveness pfan-Tae 
bank would write oft a sizable clamk of the farm- 
er's debt, which would getthe installment pay* 
meats back to a re^sooabfosirefor the tenner 
and keep Mm oh the land. ; ‘ 

. “The states can do better on tee thing*, said 
Mr. Rkmlan, himself zr failed farmer, “because 
we are closer to the peo(rie in their homes. WeYe 

reeling- it, too." . 

Minnesota, where total farm debt exceeds $tl<6 
billion, has several new efforts under way. One 
program has trained 15 fanners in legal aid to 
help their neighbors borrow money. The workers 
are paid for part-timework, but o ften tod the de> - 
znands approaching fttfl-Ume, In cluding i ytt 
to travel to neighboring states to train stfll more 
farmers. 

A Start In Retraining 

Minnesota’s Department of Human Sendees is 
drafting amendments to rules that govern eligi- 
bility for certain financial as si sta nc e. Though 
poor, many farm families have title to so muc h 
land and valuable machinery that they are tech- 
nically ineligible for help. 

State bureaucrats are also moving to shift 
urban job retraining money to such rural areas 
as Lakefield, Minn. There men tike Blake Ros- 
sow, a 35-year-old former fanner and father of 
three girls, lost Ms cattle and land to debt "Afl I 
have to do now,” be said, “fa learn bow to make a 
living all over again." Every day, while Ms wife 
works part time at a local n ewspaper , Mr. Re*- 
sow attends a carpentry school and does tree* 
lance ^hjiytwiilriiig . 

“We’re just getting started in retraining, “said 
Steve Erbes, supervisor of the Worthington job 
training office, “but we have to tell these guys 
that as much as they love this area and Ufa, 
they're going to have to relocate to earn a bring. 
Our rural economy is going down the tubes." 

Like many other Middle Western states, Wis- 
consin this winter held a special legislative ses-. 
sion on the problems of the state’s farmers. Gov. 
Anthony Earl also appo in ted a broad-based com- 
mission whose 21 members are to search for solu- 
tions. One immediate result has been a multimil- 
lion dollar interest program to assure spriiQ 
planting loans for Wisconsin farmers. 

The state government in Iowa recently made a 
$52,000 grant to the Northwest Iowa Mental 
Health Center. The Center, which serves 132.00Q 
citizens in nirv» rural counties, is training 
of retail workers and businesspeople in the ways 
of picking up emotional distress signals from 
fanners who are e xperiencing hard times. 

“Country people are traditional understaters." 
said Peter Zevenbergeo, the center’s dir ect o r, 
“They'll say they’re fine and if you don’t know to 
ask that question on how the planting is gnhig . 
you won't hear that signal at depression like. ’It 
doesn’t matter.* And get help for .them." 

org ani z iiigigi o u p sessions dfr 
reqtea at .tfie epxwional problems^ of fa rm ers* 
teen^ged.dbfldren/ofrfir overlooked in the crush 
of grown-up financial p ressu res. “It’s awful to 
see things crumbling all over like this," said Mr. 
Zevenbergen, “But at least now some people can 
feel they're doing something.’' 


Groups Use Reynolds Nomination to Challenge Record 
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William Bradford Reynolds (left) appearing 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee; those 
who opposed his nomination before the 
committee included, from left, Eric Schnapper 
of NAACP Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund, Richard P. Fajardo of Mexican- American 


Legal Defense and Educational Fund. William 
L. Taylor, director of Center for National Policy 
Review at Catholic Univer si t y , Benjamin L. 
Hooks, chairman of Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights and John E. Jacob, president of 
National Urban League. 
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Civil Rights ‘Establishment’ Fires Back 


By ROBERT PEAR 


WASHINGTON — Once again last week civil 
rights lobbyists put the Reagan Administration 
on the defensive as a Senate committee consid- 
ered the nomination of William Bradford Reyn- 
olds to be Associate Attorney General. 

For the first time since President Reagan set 
out to reorder some of the civil rights policies of 
the Government, the totality of his record was 
being critically reviewed by Congress. The occa- 
sion was a confirmation hearing for Mr. Reyn- 
olds, the Assistant Attorney General for civil 
rights, whom Mr. Reagan wants to promote to 
the No. 3 job in the Justice Department. The Ju- 
diciary Committee on Thursday put off a vote on 
the nomination after it became clear that he 
would not win the panel’s endorsement. 

Mr. Reynolds has been engaged for four years 
in a running battle with what he calls the “civil 
rights establishment." if there is such an estab- 
lishment, its members are found in the Leader- 
ship Conference on Civil Rights, a coalition of 175 
national groups that is coordinating opposition to 
his nomination, just as it orchestrated lobbying 
on the successful fight to extend the Voting 
Rights Act in 1982. For the battle over Mr. Reyn- 
olds, as for other campaigns, the coalition has a 
steering committee that charts strategy The 
group includes Ralph G. Neas, the coalition's ex- 
ecutive director; Althea Simmons of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple; Elaine R. Jones of the NAACP Legal De- 
fense mid Educational Fund; Judith L_ Lichtman 
of ^ Women s Legal Defense Fund and Richard 
P. Fajardo of the Mexican American Le gal De- 
fense and Educational Fund. 

Several factors account for the effectiveness of 


the civil rights lobby. For one thing, it is biparti- 
san. For another, it can mobilize the affiliates of 
its member organizations such as labor unions 
and the N.A.A.C.P. Additionally, it has estab- 
lished relationships of trust with many influential 
members of Congress and their staffs. And the 
lobby has a seemingly unmatched reservoir of 
experience and expertise in civil rights law. In- 
cluding attorneys who helped write the basic 
statutes and have litigated major cases. 

Contacts That Pay Off 

The Administration sometimes portrays the 
lobby as an arm of the Democratic Party. But the 
lobbyists have excellent relations with many Re- 
publicans Including Senators Charles McC. 1 
Mathias Jr. of Maryland and Lowell P. Weicker 
Jr. of Connecticut, as well as Representatives 
Hamilton Fish Jr, of upstate New York and Clau- 
dine Schneider of Rhode Island. 

The lobbyists’ well-cultivated relationship with 
the Senate staff paid off in the hearings on Mr. 
Reynolds. The lobbyists suggested areas of ini 
quiry that might prove embarrassing to the 
nominee, and the Justice Department permitted 
Senate aides to review selected files. Some of the 
documents obtained during that review, includ- 
ing memorandums from Mr. Reynolds to the So- 
licitor Genera] on specific cases, seemed to con- 
tradia his testimony. For his part, he said that 
he had had no intent to deceive, but he acknowl- 
edged that “my recollection may have failed 
me" at times. For example, he said he had been 
in error when he testified that he had met with 
opponents of a Congressional redistricting plan 
for Louisiana and that lawyers for black voters in 
Mississippi had agreed with his decision not to 
file lawsuits on their behalf. A memorandum 
with a point-by-point rebuttal to the major 


charges has now been sent to key senators. 

In a paradoxical way, the Reagan Administra- 
tion has galvanized the dvil rights lobby, forcing 
its members to work together more closely. 
“With ideological conservatives in charge of the 
Justice Department and key Senate subcommit- 
tees,” Mr. Neas said, “fear is a rather substan- 
tial motivating force. We see everything that has 
been achieved in civil rights in the last two or 
three decades as being in jeopardy.” 

Walter E. Williams, a conservative economist 
and professor at George Mason University in Vir- 
ginia, says “the civil rights movement has lost a 
considerable amount of respectabaity" in recent 
years. “Its members are no longer talking about 
constitutional guarantees,” be said. “They want 
entitlements — food stamps, a certain percent- 
age of jobs or college admissions. That’s not civil 
rights; that’s dividing up turf." 

Clearly, the civil rights groups are less cdbe- 
sive on some issues, including employment quo- 
tas and abortion. While some blacks and 
panic Americans favor quotas'as a last-resort 
remedy to job discrimination, many Jewish 
groups oppose their use. The Roman CathoHc 
Church disagrees with woolen’s groups nod 
others who want to guarantee availability of 
abortion. On those two issues, the Leadership 
Conference takes no position. 

Mrs. Lichtman, executive director erf the 
Women’s Legal Defense Fund, says the dvfl 
rights lobbyists are “most effective when mean 
articulate our concerns as issues of fairness and 
justice." That was true, for example, with rife, 
spect to voting rights and tax *** e m pU omfor^g- 
regaied schools. By contrast, she said, "it is very 
difficult to capture national attention when the 
issues are more technical and legalistic,” dxxufc 
such technical issues may be just as important 
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The Economy Picks Up the Pace 


By PETER T. KILBORN 


W Washington 

M is one way to view the 
economy: 

Overall it is growing, though 
just barely, and factories and farms 
nave tumbled into a recession. Yet 
signs of worse to come are scarce. 
Inflation, particularly , is comatose, 
entd oil prices are ebbing again. The 
Federal Reserve Board, the ogre be- 
hind the severity of the recession in 
1981 and 1982 when it forced up inter- 
est rates to stop inflation, is the angel 
this time around for letting interest 
rates fall The White House and Con- 
gress seem committed to cutting the 
budget deficits at least enough to re- 
verse their growth. Such restraint 
might normally flatten a soft econ- 
omy* but the gratified financial mar- 
kets are already responding with fur- 
ther reductions in interest rates, com- 
plementing the Fed and helping the 
economy. Color the outl oo k reassur- 
ing. 

And here is another: 

The mostly dollar-driven decline in 
/arming and manufacturing will fan 
through the rest of country, crippling 
the companies that supply and serv- 
ice them, the banks where they save 
and borrow, the stores where farmers 
and factory workers shop. Other 
strong countries, notably Japan and 
Germany, will ignore Reagan Admin- 
istration appeals to stimulate their 
economies and buy more American 
goods. Congress, aghast, will curb 
imports, swathing the injured but 
reviving inflation. Consumers , deeply 


The Keys to Future Economic Growth 

DOLLAR 


INFLATION 

Year-to-year percentage change in the 
Consumer Price index 
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in debt, short of savings and wary of 
the future,, w ill stop buying. Many 
healthy businesses will put off spend- 
ing and borrowing until they know 
how the President's tax plan plays out 
in Congress, and they won't know that 
before late falL Color the outlook re- 
cession gray. 

F OR all the economy's apparent 
weakness, for all their demur- 
rals and caution bora of faulty 
earlier forecasts, most economists 
endorse the sunnier scenario. With re- 
ports like the big ones last week — the 
Commerce Department’s “flash” 
estimate of 3.1 percent growth in the 
second quarter, after a mere three- 
tenths of 1 percent rise in the first, 
and the banks* reduction of their 


prime lending rate to 9% percent, 
putting it below two digits for the first 
time since late 1978 — experts as- 
sume that the recession a few once 
expected has not come, and won't. 

In the widespread view of those 
who monitor it, the too- weak econ- 
omy that serin late last summer has 
finally been shaken off. Economic ac- 
tivity will pick up some speed as the 
summer unfolds and next year might 
be still better. Not one of the SO econo- 
mists who file their forecasts with the 
Blue Chip Economic Indicators news- 
letter sees a recession this year. Just 
two see <me in 1986, while six see the 
growth exceeding even the Reagan 
Administration’s assumed 4 percent 
rate then. Thus, the economy appears 
positioned to defy the 45-month life- 
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The Right Chemistry 

The chemical industry is finally beginning to shake 
off a rough 12 month period of eroding sales caused in 

large part by foreign 
competition. Most 
chemical companies ex- 
pect profits to improve 
steadily from the third 
quarter of this year 
through at least the first 
half of 1986. 

As Brian J. Corvese, 
chemical industry ana- 
lyst at Drexel Burnham 
Lambert, explained: 
“One indicator of the in- 
dustry’s recovery is 
that it is now able to 
pass. along higher 
Tnateria^ PS®! 5 to cu£-_ _ 
Miners andimake them 
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’’'•^ckThishasnotbeen' 
the case since the first half of 1964.” 

Another good sign, he says, is that the chemical in- 
dustry’s trade balance has stabilized. In 1984, imports 
rose try S3 billion, to $13.6 billion, while exports in- 
creased by $2.6 billion, to $22.4 billion. Mr. Corvese ex- 
pects similar figures in 1985 and that, he said, “will be 
a very positive development in the face of the strong 
dollar,” which keeps imports at bargain prices and 
makes it difficult for domestic c om pa nie s to export. 

A New Fed Battle 

The public wrist-slapping of Preston Martin, vice 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board last week, 
may have severely damaged his chances for the No. 1 
job at that august institution. In a highly unusual 
move, Paul A. Volcker. the Federal Reserve's chair- 
man, publicly chastised Mr. Martin for the vice chair- 
man’s remarks about how to handle third-world debi. 
Mr. Volcker, who was in Japan, went out of his way to 
criticize his colleague. Calling Mr. Martin’s remarks 
“incomprehensible,” Mr. Volcker telephoned bis 
complaints to the Fed in Washington, which released 
them to the press. 

Money market participants said Mr. Volcker had 
been annoyed in the past by publje remarks ol Board 
members, but had kept his criticisms private. Mr. 
Martin, however, is viewed as a special case. He is 
widely believed to aspire to the Fed chairmanship, 


and, asa Reagan appointee, was considered a likely 
candidate for the No. 1 Fed job should Mr. Volcker 
step down during Mr. Reagan's tenure. 

But given Mr. Volcker’s worldwide prestige, his al- 
ia ck on Mr. Martin could prove fatal. And that could 
open the door to other contenders for the Fed’s top 
spot— among them, E. Gerald Corrigan, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, a protdgd of 
Mr. Volcker, and Alan Greenspan, former chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. 


Frozen Foods for Summer 

The frozen food industry is anticipating its best 
summer ever, according to A. H. Rosenfeld, publisher 
of Frozen Food Age, an industry journal. The reason: 
Record sales of microwave ovens in 1984 are expected 
to help lift retail frozen food sales in 1985 at least 10 
. percent above last year’s $34 billion. : 

\.“Sujn^erjused to be the wOm seaspp for frozen! • l : . 
fow safes because the beat uithe kitchen often made - > ] 
it uncomfortable to cook anything,” Mr. Rosenfeld ex- 
plained. “With microwave ovens, all foods, including 
frozen items, cook quickly and without much heat.-” 

Microwave sales in 1985 continue to exceed 1 million 
units a month, a record for any home appliance, so 
frozen food companies expect the booming sales to 
continue. “And the fact that new technology has 
helped many frozen food makers improve the quality 
and variety of products hasn't hurt their sales either,” 
Mr. Rosenfeld added. 


In Great Shape 


Whether physical fitness fans exercise or only so- 
cialize, they are pumping growth into the industry. 
“There are two main reasons why- the $7 billion physi- 
cal fitness business will grow another 25 percent this 
year,” said Lee S. Isgur, first vice president of Paine- 
Webber. “One is that more people of all ages are 
preoccupied with health. Another is that fitness cen- 
ters are replacing singles bars as social centers.” 
Today's average fitness center costs between $3 and 
$4 million to open, he said, compared with a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars in 1980. And unlike the gyms of 
old, modern fitness centers cater to an upscale, 
mostly single crowd. Members apparently do not 
mind paying as much for fruit juice as others pay for 
liquor in more traditional meeting places. 

H. J. Maidenberg 


The 

Economy 


time that expansions have averaged 
over the last 40 years. 

There is little joy in this outlook, 
however. The pivots in the economy 
now are something old, in interest 
rates, and something new, in the dol- 
lar. Analysts now suspect that inter- 
est rates have taken charge. But be- 
cause of the power of the high dollar 
on trade and industry, most expect 
growth of around 3 percent for all of 
1985 and about 4 percent for the bal- 
ance of the year, far under last year's 
6.8 percent rise. And some predict 
periodic flirtation with the fiend of a 
“growth recession,” or tepid expan- 
sion, with rising unemployment all 
through next year. 

“The prognosis is not recession,” 
said Geoffrey H. Moore at Columbia 
University, a business cycle expert. 
“It’s sluggishness or improvement. I 
don't see the things that are likely to 
make it sink.” Added Rudolph G. 
Penner, director of the nonpartisan 
Congressional Budget Office: “My 
own view is, this expansion has some 
time to run. We don't have to worry 
about a recession soon." 

M. Kathryn Eickhoff, a former top 
associate of Alan Greenspan and the 
new chief economist at David A. 
Stockman’s budget office, sees all the 
conditions for a turnaround if not the 
turnaround itself. “Interest rates 
have fallen sharply,” she said. “The 
money supply has grown roughly 10 
percent since October. So you have a 
confluence of factors that would nor- 
mally come together at the bottom of 
a recession, When the economy would 
move up very fast.” 

But then. Miss Eickhoff said, the 
economy hasn’t been in a recession^ 
just a slowdown. Since it didn’t get 
really sick, as it did in 1981 and 1982, it 
hasn’t much to recover from. Auto 
production and home construction, 
.for example; tumble -in recessions 
and then help swing the economy 
back uprEven if last week’s report on 
housing starts for May revealed an 
unexpected drop, both have been 
dose to historic highs for months. 

“That says I won’t get the sharp ‘V* 
I'd get after a recession,” Miss 
Eickhoff said, “but you’ll still get im- 
provement. Right at the moment I’m 
watching for some confirmation.” 
However strong last week’s estimate 
for second-quarter growth, she said, 
the figure reflects the past, not the 
economy to come. So the only confir- 
mation of a faster economy that she 
sees as yet is a mildly bullish report 
from purchasing agents. 

At present, the economy is undeni- 
ably fragile. Industrial production 
fell in May, the Fed reported last 
week. It fell in April, too, and if it 
weren’t for the enormous strength of 
Pentagon contracting, it would have 
been down over the past 12 months. 
The computer industry has been lay- 
ing off tens of thousands of workers, 
but less, in Miss Eickhoffs view, be- 
cause of weakness in the economy 
than because it has been making ma- 
chines for a market that doesn’t exist. 

Throughout industry, profits have 
dropped from last year’s highs, and 
the pace of investment in factories 


and production machinery has ebbed. 
Unemployment has been stuck at just 
over 7 percent for a full year, a level 
that ooce occurred only in recessions. 
Employment in the services, such as 
insurance and retailing, has been 
climbing handsomely for years, but 
the number of blue-collar manufac- 
turing jobs is 1.6 million below its 21 
million peak of 1979. 

Among consumers, spending 
surged in April and May, in apparent 
defiance of some discouraging signs. 
One important gauge straws their con- 
fidence slipping, installment debt has 
been rising and “real” weekly earn- 
ings, those adjusted for inflation, 
have been falling lately, after regain- 
ing part of their slippage from their 
high of seven years ago. Consumer 


tainty in my mind than I’ve ever had 
before. We've had a new variable 
thrown into the pot — the ex chang e 
rate of the dollar and its effect on cur 
tradeable goods.” 

Until now, be said, the Fed could 
spot signals of changes in the econ- 
omy by watching chan ge in manu- 
facturing, such as the orders for dura- 
ble goods or changes in inventories. 
But trade seems to be swinging those 
gauges now, so changes in those 
gauges no longer show what they once 
did. "Do they have the same meaning 
they used to have?” Mr. Gnamley 
asked. “No they don't. What meaning 
do they have? I can’t figure it out.” 
Viewed from the chart keeper’s 
perspective, however, the behavior of 
the trade deficit is just one more kink 


The recession that some expected has 
not come. But growth this year — and 
next — will not be very strong. 


debt has been growing at a record 
rate, and personal savings dropped to 
a possibly aberrational, near-record 
low of 4J> percent in the first quarter, 
leaving consumers little room to 
splurge. This is the dark side of the 
Fed’s rate reductions. Lower interest 
rates may be good news for borrow- 
ers and an incentive for business in- 
vestment and home buying. But they 
squeeze the frugal, who grew accus- 
tomed to the 10 percent payments on 
money market accounts. 

All those measures of the econ- 
omy’s ups and downs, however, pale 
alongside the figures that recount the 
flows of the nation’s imports and ex- 
ports. Much of the deficit there, 
though not all, is directly affected by 
the exchange rates of currencies. 

The dollar, which is still close to its 
high of the end of last year, has hurt 
American exports, especially from 
the farm, while foreign goods, a bar- 
gain when priced in dollars, flood the 
domestic market and displace Amer- 
ican goods. The deficit in merchan- 
dise trade grew slowly, from $31 bil- 
lion in 1976 to $36 billion in 1982, then 
leaped to $61 billion two years ago and 
tor $187 biUjonlast year. .Through May. ; 
of this year the rate of increase had 
slowed, suggesting that the giant in- 
creases are finally over. 

But the figures, now approaching 
the magnitude of the Federal budget 
deficits, wield a powerful effect on 
the economy. From the third quarter 
of last year to the first quarter this 
year, the economy grew at a rate of 2 
percent. But aggregate demand, the 
economy’s performance with the rise 
of the trade deficit removed, grew a 
far healthier 3.4 percent The differ- 
ence was the business that American 
industry lost to foreigners. 

The phenomenon of the trade defi- 
cit and its meaning for the economy 
baffles economists, including those of 
the central bank. In the closed-door 
meetings of the 12-member policy- 
making Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee, worry over the dollar has dis- 
placed inflation, normally the great- 
est of the Federal Reserve Board's 
evils but now quiescent at 4 percent. 

“I have been watching the economy 
for 30 years,” said Lyle E. Gramley, 
a governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Fed’s principal forecaster 
and a member of President Jimmy 
Carter's Council of Economic Advis- 
ers. “When I look back for parallels, I 
find none. I have much more uncer- 


in an economy that smoothes out the 
kinks as it winds through the peaks 
and valleys of the business cycle. 
Governments sometimes are able to 
stretch and shrink its phases, but 
none have ever conquered it. Despite 
the 1981 tax cuts, the Fad’s 1982 inter- 
est-rate reductions and the rise of the 
dollar, the recovery that began in 
November 1982, and ended last Sep- 
tember, was strictly average. “And 
all kinds of things were done to make 
it less than average or more than 
average,” Mr. Moore said. “That 
puts in perspective the effects of eco- 
nomic policy.” 

Another cycle watcher, David A. 
Levine, economist at Sanford C. 
Bernstein & Company, an investment 
firm in New York, sees the current 
slowdown, like the recovery, follow- 
ing the patterns of the business cycle 
since the Korean War. “Each boom,” 
he said, “is followed by a sluggish 
period of two to five quarters and an 
average growth rate erf the slo w do w ns 
was 2.1 percent.” 

• Slowdowns are transitional phases 
of lackluster growth leading some- 
times to fuUrbiown recessions, some- 
times to faster growth. The economy 
slumped from 6 percent growth in 
1959 through a slowdown in 1960, and 
then an to five years of accelerating 
growth, into another slowdown in 
1967, then back to another phase of 
growth and only then, in 1970, into an 
actual recession. In 1980, the econ- 
omy moved from a brief recession, 
through a period of sluggishness and 
then into the 1981-82 recession. 

Today's economy slowed in 1964’s 
third quarter and has passed through 
three generally sluggish quarters. 
The slowdown might stretch through 
this quarter and into the next, reach- 
ing Mr. Levine’s five-quarter maxi- 
mum for such slowdowns. At that 
point— next fall — he predicts a burst 
of boomish, 6 to 8 percent growth that 
will last through 1986. 

Mr. Levine's happy prognosis far 
exceeds those of nearly all other 
economists, but nearly all see the 
economy switching into at least 
somewhat higher gear rather than 
slowing. “The economy doesn’t just 
fall into a recession," Mr. Levine 
said. “It gets pushed.” And with the 
heat off interest rates and without 
such provocations as an overabun- 
dance of inventories that would cause 
industry to halt production, nothing is 
pushing. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 

UAL Adds Hertz to its Travel Business 


UAL’s purchase of Hertz from RCA 
was considered a canny step by some 
analysts, but others were more cau- 
tious. In buying the nation’s leading 
car rental company for $587 million, 
UAL’s chairman, Richard J. Ferris, 
added another travel-related busi- 
ness to United Airlines and hotel 
operations. The deal, and United’s 
■ proposed acquisition of Pan Ain’s Pa- 
cific routes, lets UAL use some of its 
surplus. But some analysts say 
UAL in not concentrating enough on 
expanding Its fleet at planes. 

The economy Is (mpraving.but how 
much and for bow long remains in 
question. The “flash” estimate of the 
rate of growth In the gross national 
product m the second quarter was 3.1 
percent, high above the revis'd three- 
tenths of 1 percent rate of the first 
quarter. But some believe the figure 
is distorted by statistical flukes, and 
note that the flash estimate for the 
first quarter was 2.1 percent Ana- 
lysts also say the economy is still suf- 
fering fatun basic weaknesses: Facto- 
ries' useot capacity fell four-tenths of 
1 percent in May. But inflation re- 
mains low: Consumer prices rose just 
two-tenths of I percent in May. Hous- 
ing starts were off 14 percent, but 
analysts expect a rebound soon. 

Banks cut the prime rate, to 9% 
percent from 10 percent, its lowest 
since 1978. A drop in the discount, rate 


less likely now with the improving 

pc<)nprny — could lead to a further 
drop in the prime. 

Interest rates jumped on the eco- 
nomic news, and on the report that 
the money supply had exploded by 
$4.8 billion. Investors became con- 
cerned that the rosier economic pic- 
ture would lead to tightening by the 
Fed. Stocks seesawed until Friday, 
when they surged more than 24 
points, and the Dow Jones industrial 
average finished at 1,324.15, up 23.19. 

F^LO. Schwarz was sold to Christi- 
ana, a California real estate devel- 
oper that promised to maintain ami 
possibly expand the unique toy store 
chain. The price, all in cash, was not 
disclosed. The deal does not include 
the European stores of Schwarz’s 
parent, Franz Carl Weber Interna- 
tional. Christiana, which has been 
struggling financially, seeks diversi- 
fication. 

Ted Turner his bid for 

CBS, saying his plan would make the 
company more profitable in the long 
run. Mr. Turner told the 5.E.C. that 
his proposed $5.4 billion takeover 
would generate enough cash to keep 
the company afloat. CBS claims Mr. 
Turner’s bid would mire the network 
in debt ami reduce the diversity of 
programming. The S.E.C- approved 
Mr. Turner’s plan to issue securities 


for the network, but he still must win 
F.C.C. approval. 

Baxter Travenol wants to buy 
American Hospital Supply, which has 
already agreed to a $6.6 billion stock 
swap with the Hospital Corporation of 
America. Baxter's proposed cash and 
stock deal would be worth about $3.26 
billion, and would give the big drug 
company another major facet of the 

health care industry. 

Rupert Murdoch sold The Village 
Voice to Leonard Stem for something 
above Mr. Murdoch's $55 million 
minimum price. Mr. Stern, the chair- 
man of Hartz Mountain, is known as a 
political conservative, and some staff 
members of The Voice, a decidedly 
liberal publication, worried that he 
would impose his politics on the staff. 
Others, noting that Mr. Murdoch left 
the publication alone, said they will 
wait and see. Mr. Stern said he also 
intends to leave management alone. 

Marvin Davis pulled out of a deal 
with Mr. Murdoch to buy seven 
Metromedia television stations for $2 
billion. Mr. Murdoch will go ahead. 

Burroughs and Sperry ended talks 
on a merger that would have paid $65 
a share in Burroughs stock. Sperry 
became concerned over the number 
of layoffs that would result from over- 
lapping business operations. 


First Chicago will jnst break even 
In the second quarter because of a 
$107 million bailout of its Brazilian af- 
filiate. It would be the third bad quar- 
ter in the past year, with most of the 
problems tied to bad loans. 

Four Mg New York hanks were 
fined a total of $1.2 million for not re- 
porting large cash transactions. 
Chase Manhattan, Manufacturers 
Hanover, Chemical and Irving Trust 
were caught in a widening Govern- 
ment net to cut down on unrequited 
currency transactions. 

B. F. Goodrich will restructure to 
rely less on commodity businesses 
such as tires and vinyl, and will take a 
$365 million charge. The company 
hopes the move will make it more 
profitable In the long run. 

Goodyear will sell its gas pipelines 
to Tenneco for $500 million. 

A.UT. and Qnotrai are expected 
to offer financial and stock informa- 
tion to investors and stockbrokers in a 
.joint venture to combine Quotron’s in- 
formation with A.T.&T, ’s equipment 

IJBJM. will seQ a new version of its 
minicomputer through retail outlets, 
the first time for such outside sales. 

Merrill Perlman 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED June 21 , 1 985 
(Consolidated) 


Company 

Sales 

Leu 

NtfCtHIQ 

AT&T 

13,373,700 

24% 

+ 

1% 

CmwE- 

BJU9AOO 

31% 

+ 

1% 

IBM 

7,169,900 

119% 

- 

1% 

Sperry 

5,308,500 

53% 

- 

2% 

Bell Sou 

5,252,400 

42% 

+ 

1% 

NabecB 

4,953,300 

82% 

+ 

% 

Pan Am 

4,676,900 

8% 

+ 

% 

SFeSoP — 

4,445.200 

30% 

+ 

% 

Mid SUt ........ 

4A13£00 

14% 

. 

e . 

BaxtTr 

4,242,100 

15% 

+ 

1 

Moron 

3,879,300 

51 

+ 

% 

Digital 

3,788,400 

89% 

- 

3% 

Am Exp 

3,781,400' 

47% 

■ + 

% 

Exxon — 

3£93,600 

53 

- 

% 

HewIPk 

3,561,400 

34% 

+ 
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MARKET DIARY Last 

Prey. 


Week 

Week 

Advance* — 

1,234 

872 

Declines — 


1,125 

Total Issues 


2,238 

New Highs .. 

395 

347 

NewLows ..... 


74 


Standard & Poor's 

400 Induct 208.9 204.8 208.8 + 2.42 

20 Tramp 167.8 163.3 167.8 +4.20 

40 Utils 88.4 86.4 88.4 +1.84 

40 Financial . 23.1 22.6 23.1 +0.32 

500 Stocks _ 189.6 185.9 189.6 +2.51 


Dow Jones 

30 Indust 1325.8 1287.7 1324.4+23.52 

20Transp 851.6 630.6 649.5 +12.84 

15 Utils 167.0 163.1 1683+ 2.25 

65 Comb 547.4 531.7 546.4+ 9.51 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEKENDED JUNE 21, 1985 

(Consolidated) 


Ccmpwv SUN Last NafChna 

BATIn 4,059,800 4% +1/16 

WangB 1.872,100 10% + % 

CnStor 1.128,400 17 

Tl E 954,500 4%' - % 

EchoB 948,500 11% 

TexAir 835,200 14% + % 

DomePet 766,300 2 

CrystO 526,700 2 % - % 

Amdahl 517,300 n% 

GuWCd 504,700 13 + >» 


VOLUME *<* Vaar 

(4 P.M. New York Owe) Wwk ToDa *» 

Total Sain 501,233,014 12^54,103,664 

Sams Par. 1984- 504387,370 11,062^800,559 


WEEK’S MARKET AVERAGES 

Nat 

High l ow Last Change 

New York Slock Exchange 


Must 124.1 122.0 124.1 +1J20 

Tramp 106.0 103.3 106.0 +1.85 

UUk 60.5 59.2 60.5 +1 22 

Finance 115.7 116.8 118.7 +1.33 


Composite ...109.8 108.0 109.8 +1.29 


MARKET DIARY Law ***- 


Week Week 

Advances 362 268 

Declines 363 461 

Unchanged 160 15* 

Total Issues 804 903 

New Highs 83 72 

New LOWS 43 37 


VOLUME *** Y8W 


(4P.M Now York Owe) Wa8k ToDaW 

Total Sales 34,350^90 t.003^26,600 

Same Per. 1084, - 2*387,770 727,968,455 
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Day 10 . . . Day 27 . . . Day 412 .. . 


This is Day 10 of captivity in Lebanon for three 
crew members and 37 passengers of T.W.A.’s 
Flight 847. For David Jacobsen, the director of the 
American University Hospital in Beirut, it is Day 27 
. . . For Terry Anderson, the chief Middle East cor- 
respondent of The Associated Press, it is Day 116 .. . 
For the Rev. Benjamin Weir, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, it is Day 412. The fate of the 40 captives in the hi- 
jacking a week ago has become a national obses- 
sion. Yet hardly anyone bothers to mention the 
seven other Americans, just as innocent, who have 
been imprisoned in Lebanon for weeks and months. 

Why this oblivious distinction? Why were 
Americans who’ve become apoplectic over the new 
Group of 40 been so silent over the seizure of the 
Group of 7? Is it because television explodes with 
excitement over an airport drama but shrugs off in- 
dividual disappearances with nothing to photo- 
graph? Perhaps, but there are some rational dis- 
tinctions to be made, and they can be instructive. 


Should the President be trying to exploit these 
distinctions — or should he heed his own oratory 
that to bargain with terrorists only emboldens 
others? To negotiate for the 40 means compromis- 
ing on his prior resolve and could result in having to 
leave the seven behind. To dismiss any bargain 
risks instantly turning the Group of 7 into 47. 


One obvious distinction between the two groups 
of prisoners is their captors. Those holding the 40 
are known. They are commanded by a familiar Shi- 
ite leader, Nabih Bern, who is trying either to pro- 
tect the hijacked Americans from wilder elements 
or to take charge of the crime so as to compete with 
the wild men in anti-Americanism. Those holding 
the seven have not been identified; they are thought 
to belong to a radical Shiite organization calling it- 
self Islam Holy War. 

The ransom demands are also different. Mr. 
Berri asks for the release of 766 Lebanese, mostly 
Shiites, held by Israel. Since he knew their release 
was imminent, he may have thought it a modest 
price, calculated to end the crisis quickly. The Holy 
Warriors, by contrast, call for a price the United 
States will not and should not pay: the return of 
17 comrades soon to be tried for murderous attacks 
on the American and French Embassies in Kuwait 
last year. 


Mr. Reagan has so far blurred this choice by 
drawing some clever distinctions of his own. He re- 
jects “negotiation'’ but encourages “communica- 
tion” with Mr. Bern. He refuses to “exchange” the 
Israeli-held Lebanese for the Lebanese-held Amer- 
icans but offers “assurances” that release of the 
Americans would trigger release of the Lebanese. If 
he is also demanding 47 Americans, and not just 40, 
the President might thus wriggle all his toes out of 
the Lebanese trap at once. Just think how much 
freedom of action that would gain for erecting bet- 
ter deterrents against terrorism. 

True grit, however, requires one more thing: 
that America truly stand tall in its predicament and 
not cower behind the Israelis. 

The Israelis were holding their Lebanese hos- 
tages waiting for conditions to stabilize on their 
northern frontier. But when the 766 prisoners were 
named as ransom for the hijacked Americans, 
Prime Minister Peres properly worried about “the 
impression of a general surrender to terrorists.” He 
now wants Mr. Reagan to call the shots. He resents, 
as he should, the whispers that Israel is playing 
tough with American lives. 

Mr. Reagan ought manfully to accept this gift of 
decision. Let him state openly that yes, he will call 
on Israel to resume its release of the 766 once all 40 
— or 47 — Americans are safe. And let him adopt 
the formula by which Mr. Peres defends this course 
to his own militants: “In war sometimes there is re- 
tredt:^aiere are tactics, and there is strategy.” 
That distinction may be the week’s wisest. 



Leaders of New York City’s black community 
assert that the killing of Edmund Perry, a black 
honor student shot by a white officer, is another ter- 
rifying example of police brutality. The police and 
prosecutors insist that the facts of the case do not 
support such a charge. For more than a week, how- 
ever, they have provided few facts. 

They have their reasons, in law or politics, for 
treading slowly. But in this special case, silence 
threatens confidence in the law. For here all New 
Yorkers have extraordinary reasons to wish for the 
innocence of the young man who was killed. 


What is known so far about the incident last 
June 12? The plainclothes officer, Lee Van Houten, 
says he was jumped and beaten by two men as he 
patrolled on Moraingside Drive near U3th Street in 
mid-evening. He fired a shot, fatally wounding Ed- 
mund Perry. The other man disappeared. 

Was - deadly force necessary? Officer Van 
Houten was treated for injuries that suggested a 
beating. Though Mr. Perry was unarmed, an officer 
being beaten up by two men might be justified in 
using a gun. The police say witnesses confirm that 
such an assault occurred. 

Why didn't Officer Van Houten ’s backup team, 
following in a station wagon, intervene to prevent 
the beating and killing? They were around a corner, 
out of sight. The police say such teams often remain 
at a distance, relying on radio contact to avoid being 
spotted. That sounds like a lame reason for not 
being in a position to react. The failure of the 
backup may have resulted from misjudgment. 


What happened to the second assailant? For the 
record, police say only that they know his identity. 
Anonymous police sources have been quoted as say- 
ing he was Mr. Perry’s brother, Jonah. 

Then why hasn’t Jonah Perry been arrested? 
Law-enforcement insiders think the police believe it 
prudent to have an indictment, carrying the author- 
ity of the grand jury, before making an arrest. 

Maybe so. But while the authorities move so 
slowly,. the community simmers, for Edmund Perry 
was an unusual product of a special Harlem envi- 
ronment. Parents on his block had waged a forceful 
battle against the crime and drug abuse and despair 
that plague the area. Mr. Perry’s escape to Phillips 
Exeter Academy and his scholarship to Stanford 
made him a prized symbol of hope. 

“Those who knew him . . . know that violence 
was not part of his life.” So say Judith Griffin and 
Lance Odden, president and chairman of A Better 
Chance, the group that recruited Mr. Perry for Exe- 
ter. "His teachers . . . rated him in the top 2 to 3 per- 
cent of the school in ability, self-discipline, leader- 
ship, emotional maturity and initiative.” 

How could Mr. Perry have forfeited all that 
hope and confidence? Why would he put his promis- 
ing future at risk for a street crime? And if he did, 
why did the best secondary schooling fail to stiffen 
him against temptation? 

Even if there was no police brutality, the death 
of Edmund Peny raises painfully troubling ques- 
tions. The authorities have a responsibility to treat 
this case with care, and more. How long must New 
Yorkers wait to learn if it was Officer Van Houten or 
Mr. Perry who betrayed their trust? 


Letters 


We Need to 


To the Editor: 

1 strongly endorse McGeorge Bun- 
dy’s views on Nicaragua (“Beware nf 
Aiding the ’Contras.’ ’’ Op-Ed, June 
10), on the ineffectiveness of covert 
operations and the need to seek re- 
gional support in Latin America. The 
Bay of Pigs fiasco taught the Ken- 
nedy Administration that United 
States national security is enhanced 
when the United States initiates or 
supports collective action according 
to its international obligations. 

Inter-American action was suc- 
cessful against the dictatorship of 
Rafael Trujillo Molina. Inter-Amer- 
ican action kicked Cuba out of the Or- 
ganization of American States in 1962, 
when Fidel Castro wanted to subvert 
his neighbors.' 

And inter-American action gave 
strong backing to the United States in 
the 1962 October missile crisis. 1 par- 
ticipated in the drafting of the Organi- 
zation of American States resolution, 
at that time, which won unanimous 
support. 

Why the present Administration’s 
reluctance to use the peace machin- 
ery of the Organization of American 
States? The Inter-American Peace 
Committee, as it did in the past, could 
now be in Costa Rica overseeing bor- 
der incidents with Nicaragua. The 
Inter-American Human Rights Com- 
mission, which helped stop the kill- 
ings in the 1965 Dominican civil war, 
could now be operating in El Salva- 
dor. And if Nicaragua is a real threat 
to the peace and security of the hemi- 
sphere, why should not action be pro- 
posed under the Rio Treaty? But a 
case has to be made with more facts 
and less rhetoric. ■ 

To bypass international commit- 
ments in imposing a unilateral poli- 
cy. such as our Nicaraguan embar- 
go. wholly oblivious to the rest of the 
Western Hemisphere, will continue 
the grave estrangement between the 
United States and Latin America. 
Wise, effective diplomacy is an es- 
sential component of real power. 
And only through collective action 


can the United States assert a force* 
fuL leadership in today’s world. 

ARTURO MORALES CARRION 

Rio Piedras, P-R-, Tune 13, 19® 
The writer was Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of. State during the Kennedy 
Administration. 


disagree wit b as? Mr. Kaaten’s Wfr 
eestiods would probably tor well to 
Moscow. I hope they tartj# Ctt* 
■ess. S/N.MacFarlanE 

Chariottesvitie, Vs., June 1VW* 5 


A New HolyAffiance 


They Dare to Disagree 

To the Editor: 

Senator Robert W. Hasten Jr., in 
“Our Alleged U.N. Friends” (Op-Ed, 
June 17) bewails, that so few of “our 
so-called- friends” support the United 
States in key votes at the United Na- 
tions. He suggests that their disloy- 
alty be kept in mind as we review re- 
quests for foreign assistance. 

To give him the benefit of the doubt, 
I assume he is not suggesting that 
U.N. voting records, rather than, let 
us say, strategic or hu m anita ri an 
considerations,' should d omin ate our 
aid policy. Would it not be more pro- 
ductive to ask why our friends behave 
in this manner and whether our obvi- 
ous lack of success at the UJN. re- 



st* Gale 


fleets more profound problems in the 
substance and conduct of American 
foreign policy than to threaten to pun- 
ish these states for having the gall to 


To the Editor- . w 

Prof. Thomas M. Franck, m 
“Going Outside the U.N.** (Op-Ed 
June 4), basr done well to begin the 
celebration of the 49th anniversary of 
the signing of tin United Natktos 
■ Charter by concenRatmgOa the ftoi}-- 
ure of i ts security provisions and look- 
ing for alternative security arrange- 
ments. 

Alas, he seems to have made the 
same mistake as the framers of the 
charter did. He, too, is reluctant to ac- 
cept the lessons of history. 

The peace and security provisions 
in the charter were based on the as- 
sumption that the great-power unity 
of World War II would awtoue » 
hold in peacetime. Bat, as history 
shows, the grander the alliance , the 
faster it breaks up when the cause for 
its existence is gone. 

Professor Franck offers a re- 
vamped version of the Holy A ll iance 
that Czar Alexander I and Prince 
Mettemich, the Austrian c h a n c el lor, 
sought to superimpose on the guaihifr 
pie alliance that defeated Napoleon. 
The Holy Alliance was designed to up- 
hold legitimacy, maintain stability, 
keep the peace and intervene when- 
ever or wherever the prevailing order _ 

was threatened. 

The Duke of Wellington remarked 
dryly that under such a r egimen the 
British might find Cossacks camped 
in Hyde Park. Lord Castlereagh. the 
British Foreign Secretary, dis- 
missed it as ”a sublime piece of 
mysticism and nonsense.” And so it 
proved. Ralph Townlev 

New York. June 7, 1965 
The writer, author of “The United Na- 
tions: A View From Within,” served in 
the U.N. Secretariat 34 years. 


Lesson of Hijacking Is That the U.S. Is at War in the Mideast 


To the Editor: 

Amid all the polemics, rhetoric, fin- 
ger pointing and macho posing over 
the new hostage crisis, Moorhead 
Kennedy, who was a hostage himself 
in Iran, has come directly to the nub 
of the matter. “We are at war," he 
said, but too arrogant to realize it. 

Several years ago we gave the ‘Is- 
raelis bombs to drop on the Lebanese, 
planes to drop them from, howitzers 
to blow them up with, and APC’s and 


alarm. I have also set it off in Venire, 
London, etc. 

However, two years ago I was able 
to sail through the airport in Athens 
without ever having to show my phy- 
sician’s card. So much for their se- 
curity. Henry O. Feldman 

Rosiyn Heights, L.I., June 18, 1985 


To the Editor: 

What we should do, as a result of 
the current hostage crisis, is an- 


tanks with which to invade their coun- nounce that international air travel is.-- 


It says to terrorists ibat acts of ter- 
ror against United States citizens 
simply won't work anymore, because 
there is nothing to negotiate. And it 
frees the United States to retaliate in 
any way it sees fit. 

Finally, this woidd mean Americans 
would travel much more within the 
United States instead of abroad, with 
wonderful results for our horrendous 
balance of trade. Denison Hatch 

Stamford, Conn., June 18, 1985 


~try.~ The TsraelST^^ 
with the approval of Alexander M. 
Haig Jr. and presumably of Ronald 
Reagan. Sometime later. American 
naval guns and aircraft attacked Shi- 
ite positions in the Shouf mountains. 

If all this doesn't amount to a dec- 
laration of war, I don’t know what 
does. We can fight, kill and destroy 
these enemies we’ve made, but it 
would be hypocritical to assume 
poses of righteous indignation if they 
fight back. Ed Turnbull 

New York, June 18, 1985 


no longer safe ^pr J Um( l cd : S^«.-c^tt - To-tbft Editor.*; : i 


To the Editor: 

Doesn’t it seem Ironic that while this 
Administration is urging further ac- 
quisition of MX missiles, more weap- 
ons and development of "Star Wars” 
technology because of the so-called 
Red menace, a tiny band of dedicated 
fanatics armed with machine guns and 
grenades has this nation on its knees? 
Isn’t there a message here? Like 
David and Goliath, except now David 
is the bad guy. Harriet R. Hunt 
N ew York. June 19, 1985 


To the Editor: 

As to the security at Athens air- 
port: I have a built-in monitor. Sev- 
eral years ago 1 had a double hip re- 
placement, and when I go through 
United States checkpoints I set off the 


zens. Therefore, any American who 
wishes to leave the continental United 
States must sign a release form that 
says, in effect, that the undersigned 
realizes that there is a clear and 
present danger of terrorism, and that 
in the event of a hijacking or kidnap- 
ping, the undersigned agrees not to be 
the subject of any hostage negotia- 
tions, absolves the United States Gov- 
ernment of any responsibility for his 
or her safety abroad and urges the 
Government not to yield to terrorist 
threats or demands. 

The original^ of this signed docu- 
ment would be kept on file at the State 
Department; a copy to remain with 
the traveler and kept with the pass- 
port. 

What will this accomplish? It will 
strongly warn happy-go-lucky Amer- 
icans of the dangers of travel abroad. 
Americans will be, frankly, scared, 
with the result that international 
travel will be curtailed. 

This will, in turn, put fierce finan- 
cial pressure on every country in 
which Americans travel. This would 
result in worldwide grass-roots pres- 
sure — from all who benefit from the 
influx of the U.S. dollar — not only to 
beef up airport security, but also to 
put worldwide pressure on those who 
encourage te r ror ism . 


Once more, terrorists have struck. 
Shiite Moslems hijacking a T.W.A. 
airliner with United States citizens 
aboard. The American respons e s were 
predictable: Government officials de- 
nouncing terrorists, and journalists 
endlessly rehashing the details of the 
most recent incident. Once more, the 
darkness will have been cursed. 

Terrorism is difficult to prevent. 
Terrorists and the media feed off one 
another, and solutions are largely be- 
yond the reach of nations acting 
alone. But there are ways to deter, if 
not prevent, terrorism, including the 
creation of an international criminal 
court to try terrorists, the stationing 
of United Nations guards at embas- 
sies and the creation of an office of 
diplomatic security within the U.N. 
The American Bar Association backs 
the creation of an international court 
to punish terrorists, and there have 
been measures in Congress to pro- 
mote stationing of guards and. creat- 
ing a U.N. security agency. 

Terrorism is global in scope and 
may yield only to dependable, world- 
wide remedies. Hand wringing and 
denunciations may provide emotional 
relief but no solution. Eric Cox 

Legislative Director 
. Campaign for U.N. Reform 
Washington, June 17, 1985 


‘Right to Die’ Case Law in New Jersey As Socialist as Reagan 


Topics 


Inside Information 


Environmental Cleanup 

Lee Thonjas, who became head of 
the Environmental .Protection 
Agency in February, has bested an 
enemy that made life miserable for 
his two predecessors — the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

Like the bully on any block, the 
O.M.B. in ail Administrations stays 
clear of agencies with muscle. In 
dealing with the Pentagon, notes 
Peter Szantan, O.M.B.’s former as- 
sociate director, the budget office has 
shown an instinct “for the capillaries 
rather than the jugular.” By contrast, 
it haSftehaved like Dracula with the 
E.P.A., , sucking dry the agency's 
budget during Anne Gorsuch Bur- 
ford’s years as administrator, and 
impeding new rules in the name of 
regulatory reform. 

But earlier this year, O.M.B. fi- 
nally went too far in its exercise of 
covert influence. Objecting to a pro- 
posal by E.P.A. for restricting uses of 
asbestos,- it ordered the agency to 
handover its asbestos responsibilities 
to the notoriously limp Occupational 
“nd Health Administration. 
If all future decisions on risk control 
are to be made by O.M.B. in private 
consultations with special interests 


who are not identified in the public 
record, what is the meaning of our 
work?” the E.P-A. staff complained 
in a letter to Mr. Thomas. 

in a hearing before Representative 
John Dingeil, it turned out that 
O.M.B. possessed asbestos docu- 
ments not in the public record of 
E.P.A.’s decision-making. Mr. 
Thomas reportedly told O.M.B. he 
could not make decisions when 
O.M.B. held pertinent evidence un- 
available to him or the public record. 

The agency has now agreed to hand 
over to E.P.A. all documents from in- 
terested parties relevant to regula - 
tions E.P.A. is developing. O.M.B. 
will also give prior notice of any 
meetings with interested parties, let 
E.P.A- send a representative and 
have notes of the meeting entered in 
the public record. 

That should end O.M.B/S hidden 
raids on regulation and the E.P.A.'s 
best scientific judgment. Mr. Thomas 
has won a notable battle for his agen- 
cy’s integrity and independence. 


Whistle Power 

“We’re looking for whistle-blowera, 
not undercover agents, people willing 




to stand, up and soundthe alarm.” So 
wrote Sanford Russell, inspector gen- 
eral of New York’s Metropolitan 
Transit Authority, in a recent letter to 
the agency's 68,000 employees. 

With the M.TA. embarking on a 
five-year, $8.5 billion capital im- 
provement program, the idea is to 
make it easier for employees to re- 
port theft, slipshod work, collusive 
bidding and other abuses. Next 
month, the M.T.A. plans to put signs 
in bus and subway stations. A toll-free 
number is in place to take confiden- 
tial information: 1-800-MTA-IG4U. 

This worthy effort has angered 
leaders of both the Transport Work- 
ers Union and the United Transporta- 
tion Union. They are spreading the 
word that employees who step for- 
ward may lose their jobs, even though 
a new state law protects M.TA. whis- 
tle-blowers from official retaliation. 

The amounts to be spent In over- 
hauling New York’s decaying transit 
over the next five years exceed the 
annual budget of all but eight states. 
The agency’s record on fraud, waste 
and abuse is hardly reassuring. To 
head off trouble, the M.T.A. correctly 
views the aid o< whistle-blowers as es- 
sential. Unions that resist only sug- 
gest they have something to hide. 


To the Editor: 

In "The Real Quinlan Issue” (Op- 
Ed, June 17), Prof.. Yale Kamisar 
writes that the New Jersey Supreme 
Court should "be honest" and order the 
termination of life-support systems be- 
cause the court thinks the patient is 
“better off dead," rather than claim- 
ing to speak in the patient’s behalf. - 
Had Mr. Kamisar read the most re- 
cent New Jersey "right to die" case, 
he would have discovered that this is 
exactly what the court has done. Last 
January, in the case of In re Conroy, 
the New Jersey Supreme Court ruled 
that life-sustaining treatment may be 
withheld or withdrawn from an in- 
competent nursing-home patient in 
the absence of a prior directive re- 
questing that she be allowed to die 
without medical intervention. 

Under this decision, the state may 
authorize termination of treatment 
where the net burdens of the patient's 
life with the treatment dearly and 
markedly outweigh the benefits the 
patient enjoys from fife. Where the pa- 
tient’s treatment wishes are unknown, 
euthanasia is permitted where the 
recurring, unavoidable and severe 
pain of the patient’s life with treat- 
ment is such that the effect of adminis- 
tering life-sustaining care would be in- 
humane. The court ruled that this 


determination must be made by the 
patient’s guardian, with an appointed 
ombudsman, the concurring advice of 
at least two outside physicians and the 
attending physician. 

This decision recognized that al- 
though self-determination is not a 
basis for making decisions where a 
patient's desires are totally unknown, 
the possibility of “humane actions, 
which may involve termination of 
life-sustaining treatment” are not 
foreclosed where costs and benefits 
warrant termination of treatment. 

Thus, the most recent “right to die" 
derision by the New Jersey court 
achieves what Mr. Kamisar finds 
lacking in the Quinlan case: the deci- 
sion recognizes that the right to die is 
not only shaped by shifting constitu- 
tionally protected rights or judicial de- 
cree, but also by what course of treat- 
ment best serves the patient’s inter- 
ests, as determined by private deci- 
sion makers. ORIN SNYDER 

New York, June 17, 1985 


To the Editor: 

The review of the play “I’m Not 
Rappaport” (June 7) describes its 
hero as “a cantankerous octogenar- 
ian who remains an unregenerate, 
Gompers-bred socialist of the old 
Daily Worker school.” Two errors. 

Samuel Gompers, founder of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
its president for more than 35 years, 
was about as socialistic as Ronald 
Reagan, another unionist of tong 
standing. The Columbia Encyclope- 
dia says Gompers “refused to enter- 
tain cooperative business plans, so- 
cialistic ideas and radical programs, 
maintaining that more wages, 
shorter hours and greater freedom 
were the just aim of labor.” 

And The Daily Worker was the offi- 
cial newspaper of the American Com- 
munist Party, which reviled social- 
ists almost as often as it did capital- 
ists. Harold Steinberg 

Publisher. Chelsea House 
New York, June 8, 1985 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 
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History’s Revenge Responding in Lebanon and Elsewhere 


0 Washington 

ne of the most surprising things 
about this revolutionary age is 
why the American people and 
their Government are so often sur- 
prised by events beyond their borders 
The recent seizure of an American 
airliner and 40 U.S. citizens by Leba- 
nese Shiites is merely the latest evi- 
dence that we are often out of touch 
with the violent forces that threaten 
the security of our people and the or- 
der of the world. 

The record is clear in the books. It 
was not conceivable to us even in the 
midst of the last world war that Japan 
would attack Pearl Harbor and sink 
most of the U.S. Pacific fleet at an- 
chor. Even Gen. George C. Marshall 
couldn’t believe it. . 

We were surprised again when 
China sent a massive army across the 
Yalu to meet General MacArthur’s 
troops when they crossed the 38th 
parallel in Korea and approached the 
Chinese border. (And it’s seldom 
remembered that in this crisis Presi- 
dent Truman seriously considered 
using atomic weapons to avoid a mili- 
tary disaster.) 


Why 

are 

we 

always 

surprised? 


President Kennedy was not oily sur- 
prised but humiliated by his bungled 
attempt to overthrow the Castro Gov- 
ernment of Cuba at the Bay of Pigs. 

Presidents Johnson and Nixon were 
sure that while the Vietnamese Com- 
munists had expelled the French 
from that country they couldn't possi- 
bly hold out against the modem weap- 
ons of the United States. 

Nobody has ever questioned the 
valor or military genius of the Amer- 
ican armies in their invasion of Eu- 
rope or their Strides from island u> is- 
land in the conquest of Japan in the 
last world war, but since then the 
American record of dealing with na- 
tionalism, factionalism and religious 
fanaticism in the third world has been 
not only painful but embarrassing. 

President Carter, a deeply religious 
man, was stunned and finally defeated 
by the Ayatollah Khomeini and his reli- 
gious thugs, who defied the power of 
the United States and held its diplo- 
mats captive for over 400 days. 

President Reagaig who condemned 
Mr. Carter for his patience; Kai Sifted r 
j.K • w" 


been astonished by the destruction of 
his embassy and the murder of hun- 
dreds of U.S. marines in Beirut, and 
now by this latest outrage of the cap- 
ture of his fellow citizens in a dispute 
between Israel and the Shiites, for 
which he is not responsible. 

You ha ve to give the President credit 
for holding his fire so far in the face of 
this madness and mockery of the 
United States. In the most painful 
Presidential news conference in recent 
memory, he had the courage to say 
that shooting back at . terrorists he 
couldn't identify, at the risk of killing 
innocent people, would by itself be an 
act of terror. 

Still we have to wonder why, from 
administration to administration of 
whatever political party, we are con- 
stantly taken by surprise in a world we 
are trying to help but don’t quite under- 
stand. 

We were infuriated by the latest hi- 
jacking, of T.W.A. Flight 847; but 
Washington is trying to deal with a 
world it knows little about, thinking 
it’s dealing with the liberation of a 
plane and its passengers when it’s up 
against not merely terrorists but a 
struggle for personal power in the 
Arab world and a clash of philosophy 
about nothing less than the meaning 
of life, here and hereafter. 

Stumbling into this, Americans 
even at the top of the Government are 
obviously startled. We are still inno- 
cents abroad, physically the most 
mobile people in the world, but intel- 
lectually, still longing for an isola- 
tionist world that’s gone. 

It’s hard to overlot* Islam, which 
commands the allegiance of 67 coun- 
tries and one-fifth of the world’s popu- 
lation, but in general we have man- 
aged to ignore it in the Western demo- 
cratic nations.' 

As for the Shiites — a minority of 
about 15 percent of the world's Mus- 
lims, most of them living until re- 
cently in misery and meditation, 
refugees in their own countries — few 
members of the Congress, the Cabi- 
net or the press in Washington had 
anything but the vaguest notion of 
them until the Ayatollah Khomeini 
kicked us out of Iran and provoked 
the Shiites in Lebanon to violent re- 
sentment and terrorist action. 

It’s no wonder Americans are sur- 
prised by this opposition in the Middle 
East. lt is part envy and part fear of 
the materialism and self-indulgence 
of the Western democracies, part 
anti-Semitism and hatred of Israel as 
an ally of America. 

We are not likely to understand all 
these tangles unless we recognize 
they’re not the fault of "Jimmy Rea- 
gan," as The Wall Street Journal mock- 
ingly says- but 
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Don’t 
Hit Back 

By Helena Cobban 


WASHINGTON — Henry A. Kissin- 
ger and the terrorism experts are ar- 
guing for strong retaliation against 
the Lebanese Shiite hostage-takers. 
The questioa they don’t ask is: After 
retaliation, what then? 

In their haste to “do something" — 
to make an example of these hijack- 
ers and prove that the United States 
will fight back — they have neglected 
to look as closely as they must aL the 
situation on the ground in Lebanon. 
They don’t seem to understand that 
Nabih Berri, as a relative moderate 
and pragmatic deal-maker, may of- 
fer the best hope for a stable and 
’friendly Lebanon. 

What are Americans to make of the 
maelstrom of Lebanese politics? 
Three points, at ieasL, are clear. 
First, the Shiites must be major par- 
ticipants if political order is to be re- 
stored to the country. Second, the ShP 
ites are a deeply radicalized group 
whose present, relatively moderate, 
leadership is under threat from radi- 
cal competitors. And third — perhaps 
the hardest lesson for Americans to 
swallow — Lebanon's indigenous 
groups, including the Shiites, have 
throughout history proved to be far 
more durable players than any out- 
siders who have chosen to dabble in 
the Lebanese game. 

What does this tell us about the af- 
termath of an American retaliation? 
Almost any kind of retaliation, but 
especially the blind vengeance being 
talked about today, would mean an 
escalation of tensions between Amer- 
icans and Shiites. This would only 
give the Shiites an incentive to esca- 

Helena Cobban is author of a study, 
"TheShia Community and the Future 
of Lebanon. ” 


ABROAD AT HOME I Anthony Lewis 

In a World of Terror 


ASPEN. ColO. 

O nce terrorists have takei hos- 
tages and hidden them in an 
urban setting, there is little the 
strongest power can do to force their 
release. So even superhawks have ef- 
fectively conceded in the Beirut hos- 
tage crisis. Henry Kissinger warns 
against “humiliation” and says the 
U.S. must “take an ominous and 
strong position.” But when asked 
what exactly he would do, he says “sit 
tight, be calm, not rattle the cage.” 
Given the difficulties after the fact, 
the emotions aroused by the Beirut 
situation should make us focus on how > 
to prevent such outrages in future. To 
his credit; President Reagan has done 
so. All the specific steps he an- 
nounced at his press conference last 
week were of a preventive character, 
for example warning against slack 
security at the Athens airport. 

In an age of terror, the world’s re- 
sponse will necessarily consist in con- 
siderable part of physical security 
measures: tedious, expensive, me- 
chanical. More and more, we shall feel 


There is 
no escape 
from politics 


Kxstaigic for the freedom of movement 
ire used to take for granted. 

But there is a much deeper level at 
rtrich governments must uy to pre- 
rent terrori sm . That Is at the level at 
ratifies— politics in the profound sense 
if understanding what drives human 
societies. , 

Consider the Stdite Moslems of Leba- 
kxi. They are the country's hugest 
TOpulation group, dominant in the 
mith. They used to be a politically sub- 
missive group, accepting a rote subor- 
linate to Lebanon’s Christians and 
iunni Moslems. Bat the Khomeini 
■evolution in Iran moved them to fim- 
famentaflsm and demands for power. 

That was the sensitive situation of 
ihanging political and religious dy- 
tamics when Ariel Sharon took Israeli 
orces into Lebanon three yean ago. A 
luick strike against the P.L.O. would 
iave been one thing. Occupation was 
mother. Shiites who welcomed Israel 
is a deliverer from Palestinian power 
ime inevitably to hate the occupier. 

Three years of occupation radical- 
ced Lebanese Shiites — and turned 
hem into fierce enemies of Israel, 
rtiich they had not been. Their guer- 
illa attacks on Israeli soldiers were . 
net by stem retaliation: rough sweeps 
hrough villages, mass arrests of Shiite 


men, detention on suspicion. 

The cycle of hatred that arose dur- 
ing the occupation is essential back- 
ground to the Beirut terrorists' de- 
mand for release of 758 Lrtanese still 
held by Israel. Of course the history 
does not justify the terrorists’ cow- 
ardly acts. But it tells us something 
about the political wisdom required 
of leaders in today’s world. 

tike it or not, we are in a time when 
groups once submissive resent their 
submission and feel entitled to seek jus- 
tice by violence. The Lebanese Shiites 
are a prime example. Even Shiite mod- 
erates speak of their feeling of humilia- 
tion. And increasing numbers are 
drawn to hatred and terror. 

Outsiders cannot prevent such a 
revolutionary awakening or control it. 
But they can be aware of it, and try to 
avoid exacerbating the feelings of in- 
justice. 

That essential political wisdom is 
what Ariel Sharon lacked, or rather 
swept aside. For Israel had experts 
who well understood the Lebanese Shi- 
ites and the urgent need for good rela- 
tions with them. But General Sharon, in 
his overweening ambition, wanted to 
create a Lebanon ruled by an Israeli- 
backed Christian minority. He cost Is- 
rael, .and the United States, dearly. 

The folly of ignoring political reali- 
ties in south Lebanon continued after 

General Sharon was forced out as De- 
fense Minister. The present Israeli 
Government does appreciate the im- 
portance of repairing relations with the 
Shiites, but it still held on to those 7G6 
detainees, in violation not only of inter- 
national law but of common sense. Per- 
haps it hoped their eventual release 

would be a dramatic gesture to the Shi- 
ites. Now it is too late for that. 

Another current example of politi- 
cal folly in the Middle East, small but 
telling in its senselessness, is the dis- 
pute between Egypt and Israel over 
the Taba border area. Prime Minis- 
ter Peres understands that good reJa- . 

tions between moderate states are fax 
more important than a few hundred 
yards of sand, but his right-wing col- 
leagues are blocking a settlement. 

In the Middle East today everyone 
who wants a measure of stability in life 
has to tiunk all the time about political 
consequences. That requires concern 
for the moderate forces. It also re- 
quires an effort to reach out to those 
who burn with injustice, to make them . 
fed dial there is hope not in violence 
but in politics. 

One sad result of a Beirut hostage 
crisis is to make us think that politi- 
cal effort is useless in the Middle 
East. The opposite is true. Violent 
times, in a violent area, require 
greater effort to understand the 
forces of change and move them into 
the channels of politics. □ 


late further against American targets 
inside or outside their country. And 
what would America do then? Would 
we also escalate further? 

In late 1983, after a Shiite truck- 
bomber blew up the Marine barracks 
at Beirut airport, killing 241, the 
hardliners in the Administration per- 
suaded the President to launch air 
and sea bombardments against Leba- 
nese targets. The results were sober- 
ing. The bombardment caused little 
material damage and only swung 
Lebanese popular opinion further 
against the United States. It also led 
to the humiliating downing of two 
Navy planes in eastern Lebanon. 

By February 1984, the Lebanese 
situation had become so difficult that 
the Administration decided to cut its 
losses. Sweeping aside his own previ- 
ous rhetoric about Lebanon’s region- 
wide importance and its commitment 
to democracy. President Reagan 
“redeployed’’ the Marines out of the 
country. In the circumstances, that 



was the best thing to do. although he 
should certainly have made more of 
an effort than he did to maintain polit- 
ical contacts among the quarreling 
factions we left behind. 

In late 1984, the Administration 
switched course: it decided to fight 
fire with fire — not to keep the peace 
but rather to take the initiative in 
using force against Shiite terrorism 
in Lebanon. It sanctioned. the forma- 
tion of counterterrorist hit teams 
made up of Lebanese fighters trained 
by the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Once again, the results were disas- 
trous: One of the teams ran amok, 
killing more than 80 civilians instead 
of the Shiite leader they had hoped to 
assasinate. Thus, again, Washington 
succeeded only in swinging Shiite 


opinion further against the United 
States. 

In the end, there is no way for the 
United States let force the Lebanese 
Shiites into submission. How, then, 
can we deal with their terror? We 
should begin by understanding that it 
will not cease until the Shiite com- 
munity is stabilized. 

The reason that Shiite radicals can 
operate today with such impunity is 
that the community as a whole, and 
especially those Shiites in southwest 
Beirut, feels that it has nothing to lose 

— even in a major confrontation with 
the United States. These families 
have endured three or four forced up- 
rootings in the past 15 years, shuttling 
under pressure from Israelis, Maro- 
nite Christians and Palestinians, 
from south Lebanon to East Beirut, 
back to south Lebanon and back to 
Beirut again. Only when they regain 
the prospect of leading a normal life 

— when they have attained immedi- 
ate physical security, jobs, schooling 
and access to the political process — 
will the influence of the hardliners 
wane. 

Nabih Bern and his moderate col- 
leagues in the leadership of the Amai 
movement could play a key part in 
this stabilizing process, if it ever has 
a chance to take root. The United 
States should take care not to unnec- 
essarily increase the pressure on Mr. 
Berri. He is. or could be. part of the 
long-term solution — and we should 
treat him accordingly. He and his 
allies have been put on the spot in the 
hostage crisis — for they cannot be 
seen by their more radical constitu- 
ency to be caving in to the Americans 

— but they remain the only force 
capable of holding a middle ground 
between American pressure and the 
radical's in their own community. 

Before that middle ground disap- 
pears — before the United States re- 
sorts to armed retaliation and it 
comes to a major confrontation with 
the Shiites — Washington had better 
remember the lesson learned in the 
last 400 years by Turks, Egyptians, 
French, Syrians and Israelis alike. In 
Lebanon, all outsiders get beaten in 
the end. U 
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More Accountability, Please 


By Thor Hanson 


“Now these are the laws of the 
Navy, unwritten and varied they be; 
and he who is wise will observe them, 
going down in his ship to the sea.” So 
began — and ended, as I recall — a 
long, somewhat rambling poem of 
ruling principles all plebes once 
learned at the Naval Academy. - 

The decades, ships and stations 
that have come between have 
dimmed for me the specific laws laid 
down by the poet; even his name 
faded in my memory. But the guiding 
premise has not: With responsibility 
goes accountability. 

Accountability — or, rather, the 
lack of it — has been much on my 
mind recently as I read about the 
Grumman Aerospace Corporation, 
the Philadelphia bombing debacle 
and the TiShman Realty and Con- 
struction Corporation crane that 
crushed Brigit Gemey’s legs in New 
York City. 

Either the wrong people seem to be 
reprimanded or — if the right ones — 
mere wrist slapping administered. At 
worst, nothing is done, as in Philadel- 
phia, where the police dropped a 


bomb on a house occupied by a trou- 
blesome sect. How is it possible that 
that police commissioner remains in 
his post? Because the Mayor agreed 
to let him drop the bomb? 

The wrong people seem to have 
been victimized by Secretary of the 
Navy John F. Lehman Jr. in the 
Grumman ashtray case. Acting be- 
fore convening an investigation, he 


77tor Hanson, Vice Admiral, U.S.N. 
(retired), is president of the National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society. 


Navy 
principles 
can teach 
the rest 
of society 


dismissed three naval officers over 
the purchase of spare ashtrays for 
$559 each and spare socket wrenches 
at $404 apiece for Grumman planes. 
Plainly, the ashtrays are wily a minor 
part of the problems of Gove rumen I 
contracting by the military-industrial 
complex. In lashing out. Defense Sec- 
retary Caspar W. Weinberger and 


Mr. Lehman appeared eager to give 
the impression that they were doing 
something about the larger problems 
. the defense establishment faces with 
major .contractors. Fortunately, 
cooler heads prevailed and. apparent- 
ly, an investigation has found two of 
the three officers blameless. 

In the crane disaster, the operator, 
who .was unlicensed, was arrested, but 
. the chances Tishman ’s leaders will be 
called to judgment seem remote. 

These and similar episodes recall 
to mind the commander who followed 
me as skipper of the United States de- 
stroyer Frank E. Evans. He was 
asleep in his cabin when his officer of 
the deck put the ship across the bow 
Of the Australian aircraft carrier 
Melbourne in the South China Sea in 
1969. The Evans was cut in half and 
more than 70 men died; the skipper 
awoke in the water. Although he had 
been asleep, he was court-martialed 
for not training his officers properly. 

The exacting standards of naval ac- 
countability cannot be transposed di- 
rectly to corporate and civic life. The 
callings are different, the stakes of 
profit and loss considerably less than 
those or lives and war-fighting. As citi- 
zens, however, we can and should voice 
our concern when those with responsi- 
bility fail and are not held accountable. 
Some equivalent of those “laws of the 
Navy" should be brought to bear. 1 J 


Be Ready 
To Fight 

By Michael A. Ledeen 


WASHINGTON — It should come 
as no surprise that the United States 
continues to be attacked by interna- 
tional terrorists. Nor should we mar- 
vel at the growing tempo of attacks. 
We can expect that tempo to continue 
to increase until and unless the ter- 
rorists are shown that the benefits de- 
rived from attacking us are slim, and 
the costs are high. 

For more than two decades now, 
the United Stales has been identified 
as the ultimate target for terrorist 
groups as diverse as the Latin Amer- 
ican Tupamaros and Montoneros, the 
European Red Brigades and Red 
Army Faction, the Middle Eastern 
Hezbollah and Islamic Amai. When 
terrorists attacked our friends and 
allies — from Israel to Italy, from the 
then-democratic Uruguay of the 
i960’s to West Germany a decade 
later, from post-Franco Spain to Tur- 
key— they did so because these coun- 
tries were held to be “allies of Amer- 
ican imperialism” and thus enemies 
of the terror network. 

Our response was notable for its ab- 
sence. Indeed, at one point in the first 
years after Watergate, the American 
Government refused to give any 
assistance to foreign countries to 
combat “national” terrorism; the 
terrorists had to be identified as “in- 
ternational” before we would act. 
Thus, to take just one example among 
many, we initially withheld support 
when Spanish democracy was threat- 
ened by Basque terrorists in the years 
following Francisco Franco's death. 

We followed the same pattern when 
we were attacked directly. When 
American ambassadors were mur- 
dered. whether in Greece, the Sudan, 
Cyprus or Lebanon, we did not retali- 
ate. More recently, nothing happened 
to the terrorists, or their organiza- 
tions, or the states that support (hem, 
when they murdered American offi- 
cials in Paris and Rome. Nothing 
happened to the terrorists, or the 
states that support them, when our 
embassies in Kuwait and Lebanon 
were blown up, or when our Marines* 
barracks were blown up in Beirut. 

Moreover, the terrorists have 
achieved a number of political objec- 
tives by murdering Americans and 
their allies. The Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini showed that it was possible 
to attack America and win; more re- 
cently, terrorists supported by him, 
and by Syria and Libya, drove us and - 
■our allies -out- of Lebanon. 5 

i- There are those who say that by re- 
taliating. we will only initiate a new 
spiral of violence. But this begs the 
question, for we are already well 
along on the spiral of violence, even 
though we have not reacted. 

We also hear it said that general 
principles are of no use in dealing 
with terrorism, and that we must deal 
with terrorist incidents case by case. 
Such a policy grants our enemies the 
full initiative in their war against us. 
Instead, we must serve notice on the 
terrorists, through actions rather 
than pronouncements, that they can 
no longer attack us without having 
vengeance delivered upon them. The 
general principle is that crimes 
against us must be punished. 

There are other general principles. 
We must of course refuse to make 
concessions to the terrorists. The Is- 
raelis made a mistake last month by 
releasing more than 1,000 prisoners, 
including several of the most murder- 
ous international terrorists, in ex- 
change for three prisoners of war — 
and it may well be that the terrorists 
who seized our citizens on Trans 
World Airlines Flight 847 were art 
couraged to do so by the sudden shift 
in Israel’s principled position not to 
yield to terrorist blackmail. 

What sort of actions should we 
take? This depends upon whether the 
perpetrators are simply an autono- 
mous group, or are instruments of an- 
other country trying to attack us. If 
we are dealing with a group, then we 
should go after the members of the or- 
ganization, as the Israelis did in the 
case of the gunmen who killed Israeli 
Olympic athletes in Munich in 1972. 
Alternatively, as the Israelis did in 
the case of the Nazi war criminal 
Adolf Eichmann, we could capture 
the terrorists and bring them before 
our courts of justice. Yet another pos- 
sibility would be to go after the terror- 
ists' headquarters or tra ining cen- 
ters. 

If we decide that we have come 
under proxy attack from a foreign 
state, then we must retaliate agains t 
the state itself. Of course* the Presi- 
dent would have to weigh the quality 
of his information very carefully and 
would want to make sure that his re- 
sponse was proportional. But he could 
choose among a wide range of op- ' 
tions, from economic to military ac- 
tions, from commando raids against 
terrorist bases to blockades and em- 
oargos. from severing diplomatic 
relations to bombing raids against 
major industrial targets. 

Finally, those who call fo r "politi- 
cal” or “negotiated” settlements, 
shunning the use of violence, should 
reflect on the apparent paradox that 

the refusal to use our power makes ef- 
fective diplomacy more difficult, and 
the attacks against us more mimer- 

m seen to possess the 
will and the capacity to respond wftto 
we are mucked we 
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John Huston— A Master 


Leisure 


The amazing 
endurance of a 
first-rate 
cinematic 
intelligence 


By VINCENT CANBY 


S ix years ago John Hasten 
made one of his occasional 
appearances as an actor, 
playing with witty, benign 
self-assurance a rude, in- 
credibly wealthy character called 
“Pa” Kegan in William Ri chert’s 
screen adaptation of Richard Con- 
don’s melodramatic satire, “Winter 
Kills.” It seemed then that Mr. Hus- 
ton, a man of robust humor with a 
profound appreciation for the seri- 
ously absurd, was bom to collaborate 
with a writer of Mr. Condon’s very 
particular, manic imagination. 

Mr. Condon, having worked for 
many years as a film publicity man 
before becoming a novelist ("The 
Manchurian Candidate,” “An In- 
finity of Mirrors,” among others), is, 
by experience as well as nature, an 
ongoing, dauntless skeptic. He's sus- 
picious of everything announced as 
troth. His special ability as a novelist 
is to be able to imagine conspiracies 
that are just crazy enough to seem 
plausible in an era when no person, 
idea or thing is sacred for longer than 
five minutes, when everything has be- 


come instant — fame, oblivion, victo- 
ry, defeat, disgrace, rehabilitation. 

The news of the month, and maybe 
of the year, is that Mr. Huston and 
Mr. Condon are — as the ads might 
say — back together again for the 
first time. The result: the revivifying 
“Prizzi’s Honor.” 

Mr. Huston doesn’t actually appear 
jn “Prizzi’s Honor” but, as the film’s 
director, his wise, avuncular, amused 
presence is apparent in every frame 
of the film, adapted by Janet Roach 
and Mr. Condon from Mr. Condon's 
1982 novel about the ups and downs of 
family business. The business is no 
ordinary business, the Prizzis are no 
ordinary family — they’re the domi- 
nant force in the Brooklyn Mafia — 
and “Prizzi's Honor” is no ordinary 
movie. It is, quite possibly, a classic 
of its kind. It’s also a movie that gives 
the Huston career a shapeliness not 
evident earlier. 

Mr. Huston, who will be 79 on Aug. 
5, has always politely declined to find 
links between his various films, and 
he’s probably right to keep quiet, 
though he may well think about them. 
“What’s remarkable,” he has been 
quoted as saying, "is how different 
the pictures are, one from another.” 
It’s not healthy for workers in the 
commercial cinema to become too 
analytical about what they do and 
how they do it. I can’t prove it, but I 
suspect that an awa r e n ess of his 
“art,” as much as his other prob- 
lems, contributed to the decline of 
Nicholas Ray from the director who 
made “In a Lonely Place” and 
“Rebel Without a Cause” to the man 
wbo whomped up “King of Kings” 
and “55 Days at Peking.” Once the 
late Joseph Losey began hanging out 


with European tin&stes, his films 
became increasingly self-conscious 
and theoretical, movies to be talked 
about rather than seen. It was as if he 
were making films to justify what 
had already been written about him. 
i For a director who has turned out 
so many extraordinary films, as well 
as his share of clinkers, Mr. Huston 
has remained unusually modest 
about his work, refusing to expand on 
the “true meanings” of the successful 
films or to justify the flops. 

There have been exceptions. He is 
still, it seems, defensive about Greg- 
ory Peck’s performance as Ahab in 
“Moby Dick” (1956). He has sug- 
gested that the critics and the public 
simply didn't understand that Mr. 
Peck’s Ahab was not intended to be 
the raving loon that John Barry- 
more’S Ahab had been in "The Sea 
Beast” (1926). When Mr. Huston de- 
scribes Mr. Peck’s Ahab as a heroic 
nonbeliever in God, he’s describing a 
performance that only he could see. 
The rest of us saw Abe Lincoln behav- 
ing eccentrically on a large sailboat. 

Mostly, though, Mr. Huston has 
stayed away from this sort of self-jus- 
tification, and it may be that bis disin- 
clination to “talk” his movies with 
any glibness has delayed the recogni- 
tion he deserves from the more sol- 
emn critics, who, in the past, have 
pasted him with labels like "middle- 
brow” and called him a “tame 
cynic.” He’s won Oscars (as both the 
writer and director of “The Treasure 
of the Sierra Madre,” 1946). and re- 
ceived special “tributes,” including 
one given him by the Film Society of 
Lincoln Center in 1980. but now it may 
be time to call him a master. 

However, it would not then follow 
that everything he’s ever made could 
retrospectively be termed the work of 
a master, which is a weaselly polite 
way of saying that a brilliant film 
maker has come up with a turkey. 
Mr. Huston’s turkeys have been a 
varied lot — including things like 
"Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison” (1957), 


Bob Dylan Brings Back 
The Personal Touch 


By JON PARELES 


B ob Dylan’s “Empire Bur- 
lesque” makes a fine first 
impression. Its music, the 
blues-rock-gospel amalgam 
that Mr. Dylan has been pol- 
. jshing though the 1980’s, has drive 
r and definition. Its lyrics, meanwhile, 
reveal that Mr. Dylan has left behind 
his proselytizing, born-again Chris- 
tian phase — which resulted in some 
of his worst verse — and that he's 
willing to write about people again in- 
stead of mystical and rhetorical ab- 
stractions. 

During his born-again phase, Mr. 
Dylan learned how to use the record- 
ing studio. He was the last major 
songwriter of the 1960’s to accept 
modern methods. While just about 
everyone else in rock was assembling 
songs track by track, cleaning up 
each layer as it was added, Mr. Dylan 
made albums live in the studio, mis- 
takes and all. He adopted the layering 
process for “Slow Train Coming” in 
1979, and by now he can recreate the 
illusion of spontaneity while taking 
advantage of the clearer sound of 
multitrack recording. 

"Tight Connection to My Heart” 

. and “Trust Yourself,” (which 
preaches. “Don't put your hope in an 
ungodly man /Or be a slave to what 
somebody else believes”) chug along 
like the Staples Singers’ gospel-rock; 
“I’ll Remember You,” a love song, 
becomes a hymn. "Clean Cut Kid" 
has such a vigorous blues-rock 
'■ backup that its workmanlike lyrics 
gain conviction. In most songs, gos- 
pel-style female backup singers join 
Mr. Dylan, bolstering his voice and 
adding warmth. Arthur Baker, 
known for his souped-up versions of 
dance records, mixed the album to 
bring out the beat, although he only 
unleashes his drum machines on one 
song, “When the Night Comes Falling 
From the Sky." 

Mr. Dylan’s music has been just as 
influential as his words, perhaps 
more so; rockers from the Velvet Un- 
derground to David Bowie to Tom 
Petty took lessons from Mr. Dylan's 
“Highway 61 Revisited” and "Blonde 
on Blonde.” Twenty years later, Mr. 
Dylan is borrowing from his own stu- 
dents, using members erf Mr. Petty's 
band and of the Rolling Stones to give 
“Empire Burlesque” a professional 
glos; “When the Night Comes Fall- 
ing From the Sky” might almost be a 
mixture of Mr. Dylan’s “Ail Along the 
Watchtower” and the Rolling Stones' 
“Too Much Blood.” Yet the album’s 
words, not its music, are what make 
"Empire Burlesque” the best Dylan 
album since “Desire.” 

When he doesn’t write straightfor- 
ward nauatives, which is most of the 
time, Mr. Dylan’s best lines work like 
Roman candles — striking in them- 
selves, illuminating in. unexpected 
ways, a little blinding. There has 
often been banality alongside the bril- 
liance, but magnificent images such 
as "I knew he’d lost control /When he 
built a fire on Main Street and shot it 
full of holes,” carried his songs 
through their lapses. 

Perhaps no one could keep on being 
as inspired as Mr. Dylan was in the 
1960’s, but the ratio of triteness to in- 
candescence rose bit by bit. These 
days, Mr. Dylan seems unable to tell 
-the difference between a swig com- 
P OUD ®d almost entirely of cliche 
images, such as the new "Some- 
thing's Burning. Baby” or “Emotion- 





Bob Dylan — 
His new album, 
“Empire 
Burlesque,” is 
encouraging. 


Kira no 



ally Yours,” and one that rarely 
stumbles, “Tight Connection to My 
Heart." As those titles suggest, how- 
ever, Mr. Dylan has returned to writ- 
ing love songs. 

For Dyian-watchers, it’s a familiar 
swing of the pendulum. Through the 
years, he has oscillated between pub- 
lic and private pronouncements — 
from “Blowin’ in the Wind” to “It 
Ain’t Me Babe.” from “Ballad of a 
Thin Man” to “Lay Lady Lay,” from 
"Hurricane” to "Shelter From the 
Storm,” and back to “You Gotta 
Serve Somebody.” The songwriter 
who galvanized and then repudiated 
the protest-song movement of the 
1960’s couldn't resist the pulpit for 
long. 

Still, Mr. Dylan’s latest return to 
the personal sphere comes as a relief. 
His 1984 album, "Infidels,” was a 
masterpiece of doubletalk; most 
songs strung together truisms and 
half-formed metaphors to comedown 
squarely 'em many sides of nebulous 
issues. Mr. Dylan had always known 
how to confuse matters at whim, but 
on “Infidels,” as on the 1978 album 
“Street-Legal,” glibness was all. 

Mr. Dylan’s insistent voice signals 
listeners to pay attention to the 
w>rd§; that’s why so many singers 
imitate it. But for long stretches of 
the last decade, he has seemed long 
on delivery and short on substance, 
cynically counterfeiting his own in- 
sights. 

Tha t feeling isn’t entirely absent 
from “Empire Burlesque." The dos- 
ing song. “Dark Eyes,” uses the most 
basic arrangement — voice, guitar 


and harmonica — but while the music 
connotes unadorned sincerity, the 
lyrics are a virtual Dylan parody: "I 
live in another world where life and 
death are memorized / Where the 
earth is strung with lovers' pearls and 
all I see are dark eyes." As Irving 
Mills might say, it don't mean a 
thing. 

Elsewhere, however. Mr. Dylan’s 
gift for characterization in a single 
line, for offhand aphorisms and for 
open-ended images has resurfaced. 
Amid its galloping percussion and 
wailing guitar, “When the Night 
Comes Falling From the Sky" tosses 
off lines like “From the fireplace 
where my letters to you are burning" 
or "It was on the northern border of 
Texas where. 1 crossed the line.” 
“Tight Connection to My Heart" 
sums itself up with a terse, “Never 
could learn to hold you, love /And call 
.you mine.” Time and again Mr. 
Dylan, who has lately been sounding 
crabbed and heartless as he thun-- 
dered down judgments from above, 
addresses someone he apparently 
cares about. ' 

“Empire Burlesque” may just be 
the test of a new stratagem — Mr. 
Dylan in his sincere mask— and after 
its first Impression it turns out to 
have songs that are good, bad and in- 
different. Like the 1970 "comeback” 
album “New Morning.” it doesn’t 
quite stand up to scrutiny. But it’s en- 
couraging. The arrogance that has 
fueled some of Mr. Dylan's greatest 
songs and greatest gaffes Tails away, 
and he sounds more human than he 
has in many years. 


“The Barbarian and the Geisha" and 
“Roots of Heaven” (both 1958), all 
made for Darryl F. Zanuck. There 
have been other films that have been 
totally without personal character, 
like "The Bible" (1966), “Tlie Krem- 
lin Letter" (1970). "The Mackintosh 
Mao" (1973) and, most recently, 
"Annie" (1982). 

But then his is a career that has 
now continued for more than 50 years 
— he collaborated on his first screen- 
play, "A House Divided” in 1931 — 
and, as "Prizzi’s Honor" demon- 
strates, it’s still going strong. Some 
highs and lows are inevitable. What is 
not inevitable are the amazing endur- 
ance of his first-rate, cinematic intel- 
ligence, the variety of his films and 
the consistency with which he has re- 
couped his fortunes with a good film 
after turning out some bad ones. 

The vast majority of his 39 features 
are far more than good and at least 
nine, I think, qualify as great, begin- 
ning with "The Maltese Falcon” 
(1941) and continuing on with "The 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre.” "The 
Asphalt Jungle” (1950), "The Red 
Badge of Courage" (1951), "The Af- 
rican Queen” (1952), "Fat City" 
(1972), “The Man Who Would Be 
King” (1975), “Wise Blood” (1979) 
and now “Prizzi’s Honor.” 

1 Some of the runners-up, all of which 
feature memorable performances: 
"The Misfits” (1961), the doomed but 
fascinating production, written by 
Arthur Miller, with Marilyn Monroe, 
Clark Gable, Montgomery Clift and 
Eli Wallach; "The Night of the Igua- 
na” (1964), with Richard Burton, Ava 
Gardner and Deborah Kerr; “Reflec- 
tions in a Golden Eye” (1967), with 
Marlon Brando; and “Under the Vol- 
cano” (1984), with its mesmerizing 
performance by Albert Finney. 

Not easily categorized but very spe- 
cial entertainments, anyway, are the 
oddball “Beat the Devil” (1954), writ- 
ten (very loosely) by Truman Capote, 
and "The Life and Times of Judge 
Roy Bean” (1972), which was not a 
success with the public or many of the 


phrey Bogart, Mary Aster, Sidney 
Greenstreet, Peter Lorre and EHsha 
.Cook Jr.). 

Because of its subject matter, 
"Prizzi's Honor” must be compared 
to “The Godfather,” which is also a 
classic but a different sort of movie 
entirely. 'The Godfather” is Intro- 
spective, (tour, infinitely sad 

“Prizzi's Honor” is one of the nutti- 
est love stories ever filmed, an often 
hilarious comedy and a sendup of all 
of the values that “The Godfather” 
examines so seriously (and effective- 
ly). Though- it features a number of 



murders, including 
and surprising it 
your seat, you are, 
three nonuses later, 
file theater 
founded delight. 

Here is a monstrously taatxy adqit 
fable, the shear perfection of its ratt- 
zatfon being a tonic. C owi ng right 
after "Wise Blood” and •’Under the 
Volcano," “Prizzi’s HonOr” makes ft 
clear that Mr. Huston has never been 
mmorecom^tecoauaendoflristal- 
ents. Heaven only knows wfcat ben be 
giving us when be htts .SB? “ 


critics, but which still stays in my 
mind for the performances of Paid 
Newman and Ava Gardner, and for 
its dizzy, sometimes macabre 
comedy that is also a characteristic 
of “Prizzi’s Honor.” 

In its dark, romantic/ tough 
humor, which is very much its style. 
"Prizzi’s Honor" has direct links to 
"The - Maltese Falcon.” made 44 
years ago, and though it’s supposedly 
set in a kind of ageless 1960’s, it's 
completely contemporary in feeling. 
The cast, beaded by Jack Nicholson, 
Kathleen Turner, Angelica Huston 
and William Hickey, is a match for 
that of “The Maltese Falcon" (Hum- 
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Marlene Dietrich in “The Devil Is a Woman,” a 1935 film 
to be shown during the 50th anniversary celebration of the 
Department of Film of the Museum of Modem Art. 
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. TIBERIAS Jws. just marked the 
0 _ ei] j n g af .its tUid Chinese res- 
taurant, S« View. It has a' 

j - bat no' Chinese equivalent. It is 
: staffed by seven charming and 

- friendly brothers, cousins, and 
L a b^ngs -in^aW, all in, or nearly in, 
f-thetf-earij-2Q$» and all members of 
t(be enterprising Lee family from 

The Lees are Christian 
t Oaaesci their cooking style is (non- 

• kosher) Cantonese. 

“jVty.annt and uncle. Lei bo and 
•i Mifco Lee, came to Israel in 1965 to 
teach fifflw* 5 about beau sprouts. 
jjter t my' aunt opened the first 
Chinese restaurant in Israel, the 
" jjandarin, in Jerusalem.*' 

EZmanLee, 24. who is more or less 
fa chatge> *** explaining things to 
> OK be rahed that pioneering res- 
.‘dflrintf-'now only a memory, the 
“Mandolin. ” and we both lauded. 

Other- members of the family 
iaAave, during the past 15 years, 

■ -Opened restaurants in the Haifa and 
Tel Aviv areas. There are about 25 
j^ees and Lees-in-law operating 
establishments in Danya. Stella 
'Maris, and Tivon, and another 20 or 
jo in Tel Aviv. (Elman is one of a 
family of 11 children.) 

.. Tung and Sing Yan, who 1 think 
^ere cousins, joined Elman, and his 
Tabtfaer Kinly- When I asked them 
6ow many, relatives there were back 
fa Hoag Kong, they all just laughed 
merrily. (According to local rumour, 
(hey .were also related to Lee, the 
frtekarate-mOvie star.) 
v\ Ehnanand bis brother, who work, 
.^s waiters, speak a passable English 
‘ mid have picked up some Hebrew in 
; ihdr twoyears in the country. Like 
many newcomers before them, they 
: are still confused about itrivot and 

IN JUNE, July and August, we sow 
the seeds of flowers that will germin- 
ate in autumn and whose seedlings 
wiQ be planted in October. Then we 
Wt, for these plants will bloom only 
. fai the summer of 1986. They are the 
biennials- - 

By definition a biennial produces 
only foliage the first year of its life. 
Even though biennials take a long 
. time .to flower, it’s worthwhile to 
^indode them in your garden because 
,^they produce a greater quantity of 
• blooms than most annuals and 
* ' perennials. The display they make in 
~ bfoom wfll more than make up for 
Writing an extra season . 

The. ground protects biennials 
through winter’s harsh weather, and 
it’soot far-fetched to liken this to the 

- way a kangaroo protects its offspring 
in Its pouch. Some kangaroo think- 
ing now will save you the expense of 
buying triennial seedlings at a profes- 
sional nursery next year. You will 
need two . things: a half-shaded, 

; wirKkprotected plot and seeds with a _ 
good germisarion *capacrtyr-^Fhe" 
planting method for biennials is the 
same as for annuals. Only the time is 
different. Annuals are sown in early 
spring or autumn, biennials from 
June to August. 

Use flat containers or cold frames. 

;• Fffl them with a good garden soil and 
sow your seed in rills 2-3 cm. deep 
and about 10 cm. apart. If seeds are 
>ttowu in rows, instead of broadcast, it 
,,£01 be easier to keep containers 
. .weed-free by cultivating between the 
. - sows from tune to time. 

The best locally available soil mix 
for home nurseries is a compost 
marketed under the trade name 
V&olit. It’s produced in Kiryat 
MaJachi and sold in yellow plastic 
bags containing 40 litres. Instead of 
buying tins very expensive growing 
. _ medium, you can mix it yourself. 
Mix it from equal parts of peat, 
vermiculite or periite. and fine tuff 
hagoOm with a sprinkling of osmo- 

- cote. Some people also add a part of 
•.wejl-rotted compost instead of 
Tosmocote. 

When buying seeds, pay attention 
to the date of expiration forgeimina- 
printed on the envelope. 

*ji Use a watering can with a rosette * 
keep the soil surface always 
; sfightly moist. When seedlings are 
;* about 10 era, high, transplant them to 

HARDLY any men would like to 
■have been women, and if they're 
< «voat Jews, they acknowledge as 
. much in their prayers everyday. The 
J^ree fant true; Many girls of 12 or 
r P rebel *8** ftst l heir ftite. envy their 
brothers, climb trees and play foot- 
I bal] with fierce intent, and won’t be 
j*ugbt dead in a dress. Some girls 
nave a hard time growing out of that 
stage, and a few never will. 


! Bc ®g perfectly content with my 
\°wu femininity, I nevertheless de- 
look at the thing 
° D J. ectiv ^y» came up with two 
advaatajgs and two major 
a woman. Here. 

A woman doesn’t have to prove 
What this really boils 
jj®*® to Is that she doesn’t have to 


pitnyot (noodles and mushrooms 
play an important role m Chinese 
dishes). 

When I pointed out that the pitfall 
mitriyot still lay ahead (you run 
across little parasols in foncied-up 
Chinese dishes), they smiled valiant- 

iy- 

Tung Lee and Sing Yan Lee, on 
the other band, work only in the 
kitchen and do not encounter guests, 
and so speak practically no English. 

“They’ve been in restaurant kitch- 
ens for about 12 years, since they 
were very little boys,” said Elman. 

When I made clucking Western 
noises along the lines of, "But why 
should little boys be working in 
kitchens?” Elman smiled, very 
broadly and said. “But why not?” We 
probably need not add concern ab- 
out bow the Chinese order these 
things to our worries. They are doing 
very nicely in the Nobel Prize de- 
partment. 

TheTiberian Lees, who have been 
in town for just over a month, live 
together in two flats. Elman's wife 
and baby are stilt in Haifa; his youn- 
ger brother plans to marry when be 
has enongh money. 

SEA VIEW is located in the citadel, 
or castle, in the venerable black 
stone area called Dona Gracia. Art 
galleries are nearby, and other res- 
taurants and cafes have come and 
gone here, rather in the style of the 
waves of invaders for which the 
whole region is famous. 

Next to the Sea View is the Hard 


:aroo 


GARDENER’S CORNER 
Walter Frankl 


small flower pots or yoghurt cups. 
These must have drainage holes. 
Leave the potted seedlings in a half- 
shaded spot until October, and then 
transplant them with their whole 
root ball into their permanent home, 
either in a flowering border or in 
large tins or buckets. 

Biennials need a deeply dug and 
fairly rich soil for full development. 
Deeply dug and well-prepared 
ground will always produce better 
results than plants in containers. In 
November aU biennials, those in the 
ground and those in containers, 
should be heavily mulched against 
frost. 

In spring, when the danger of frost 
is past, all that remains to be done is 
to hoe freely among the plants. 
Plants in containers should be culti- 
vated with a kitchen fork or a similar 
tool, but first remove the winter 
mulch. And then, of course, water 
occasionally in dry weather. As the 
temperature rises, watering should 
become more frequent. 


By HELGA DUDMAN / Jerusalem Post Reporter 



Members of the Lee family at their new restaurant in Tiberias. 

(Allan Clapp) 



Rock cafe, from which music assails 
innocent passersby exactly like a 
hard rock on the bead. Just beyond, 
a new spaghetti house is under con- 
struction, and next door to that is 
another restaurant, now closed, 
once a pizzeria. Mysteriously 
enough, the last restaurant to occupy 
the Sea View facilities - it closed 
about six years ago - was also 
Chinese. 

So while this particular small 
stretch of road, blessed with no mod- 
ern buildings, has always been deter- 
minedly ethnic, it has hardly been 
bustling with visitors, although it is 


HERE IS a description of common 
biennials, recommended for every 
hobby garden. Incidentally some- 
times there is no strict division be- 
tween annuals, bieunnials and 
perennials. Snapdragon, for inst- 
ance, mostly is considered an 
annual, but it can be kept flowering 
for two or even 3 years. English daisy 
botanically is Bulbs perennis, but is 
mostly treated as an annual. Aquile- 
gia appears in the fist of perennials, 
but the finest flowers are obtained by 
raising fresh plants from seed each 
year. While hollyhocks also appear 
in the fist of perennials, it has be- 
come general practise to treat them 
as biennuals because new seedlings 
of this stately plant bloom freely and 
are less susceptible to rust. The 
selection here is not limited to true 
biennials only, but includes plants 
that give the best results when tre- 
ated as biennials. 

Hollyhock ( Althea rosea, hatmit in 
Hebrew). Seed jean be taken now 
from faded flowere, about 1-2 weeks 
after these high-growing plants have 
finished blooming. Sow seed in 
boxes of fine soil in June or July , the 
young plants being potted singly 
when large enough and kept in a 
protective frame during the autumn. 
Set out in October-November in 
deep, rich soil. There are some 
wonderful colours among present- 
day varieties in single and double 
species. 

Aquiiegia (columbine, aquiiegia 
also in Hebrew). Modem varieties of 
this old-fashioned plant are indis- 
pensible in every garden. They reach 
their full beauty during May and 
June, and in these months they pro- 
vide a delightful display. Aquiiegia 
flowers come in a variety of rich 
colours and appear gracefully posed 
on stems 25 -30cm. long. Aquiiegia, 
which also blooms when grown in 
deep shade, may be left undisturbed 
for several years, though it is wise to 
raise a few seedlings every year to 
replace old plants that lose their 
rigour. 

Bellflower ( Campanula cafycan- 
thema, pa'amonii). The most impos- 
ing of the biennials. It should deco- 
rate every garden. There are double, 
single and cup-and-saucer varieties, 
ranging from pale rose and pale 
lavender to pink and light and dark 


Male and female 


RANDOMALIA 
Miriam Arad 


prove she is a woman all the time. 
Not so men. Starting with their per- 
formance in bed, which may well be 
at the root of it all, a man is forced to 
demonstrate his virility over and 
over. This impels him to overtake all 
other cars on the road, forbids him to 
indulge in emotion, much less weep, 
and makes him feel terrible if he fails 
to unscrew the tight lid of a jar which 
his wife, being oh so feminine, has 
just banded him. If a woman can't 
sew, she just can’t sew; if a man can t 


mend a fuse, he’s no man. It’s tough, 
being male. If I didn’t know it be- 
fore, I've just convinced myself. 

Woman's drawback is a direct 
consequence of the above: not hav- 
ing to prove anything, she doesn't. 
She doesn’t prove herself, test her 
own mettle, nor do any number of 
things she could and should, from 
fighting for her rights, her job, her 
place in a man’s world, to bloody 
well unscrewing that fid herself. 
Naturally, lacking ambition', she also 
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only a very short walk from the 
seaside hotels. 

Perhaps now its time has finally 
come; Tiberias is booming, in true 
Israeli fashion, with vacation homes 
shooting up like bean sprouts. But. 
the municipality is nearly bankrupt. 

WE ARE TAKING a slow boat to 
get to the chow mein; but isn't the 
Jong view appropriate here? Chinese 
is, after all. the oldest haute cuisine 
in the world, flourishing when the 
French were still chewing on bark. 

And Sea View guests enjoy it in a 
building which reflects the Middle 


blue, plus white. Plants can grow 
30-40cm. 

Wallflower (Cheiramhus cheiri. 
mantur tsahov). A popular plant that 
blooms in yellow, orange, brown 
and purple. Usually planted as a 
biennial, though in light, well- 
drained soil, it is perennial. Wall- 
flowers are often damaged by spittle 
bugs, leafraioing flies and other in- 
sects, and should be sprayed fre- 
quently. A fairly rich soil and an 
open sunny location are essential. 

Sweet wflfiam (Dianthus barbatus. 
tsiporen hasakan or tsiporen tsafuf ). 
Splendid, old world flowers, hardy 
and easily grown. They appear in 
vivid pink orred and in white, as well 
as in mixed colours. Many years ago. 
I received some sweet williams. that 
wouldn’t flower despite the best soil; 
the best fertilizer, regular waterings. 
1 enjoyed their green rosettes but no 
blooms. I let them grow over winter. 

' How happy I was when in spring a 
multitude of flower buds appeared 
. and later delicate, shining flowers in 
abundance. So don't Tose-patience 
when planting sweet william seedl- 
ings and don’t expect early flowers. 
They are simply biennials and will 
bloom only next season! 

Chinese pink or Chinese carnation 
(Dianthus sinensis, tsiporen sini). 
For beds and borders tins is a very 
showy flower. This plant blooms for 
a long time during the summer 
months, and its flowers are rich and 
varied in colour. I always mix some 
osmocote into the soil when planting 
Chinese carnation and later, when 
the first flower buds appear, I spread 
some superphosphate over the bed. 
The flowers appear in pink, scarlet, 
white and in mix 3d colours. As soon 
as some of the flowers fade, I cut 
them and don’t let them produce 
seeds. After a couple of weeks new 
flowers appear with this treatment. 
Seed should be sown in June or early 
July. 

Foxglove, (Digitalis purpurea, 
etsbaonit argmanit). The last of 
many beautiful digitalis flowers are 
fading now in my garden I keep 
them in large containers on the 
patio. 

They grow over a metre high- This 
old-fashioned flower is useful for 
grouping in shady or half -shaded 
borders. Flowers in white and pink, 
with or without dark points and 


deprives herself of the satisfaction 
that comes from accomplishment. 

THE SECOND great advantage of 
being a woman is having babies, or ; 
should 1 say making babies, because 
that's the point; the tremendous 
sense of creative achievement that 
comes with it, and let no man delude 
himself that his own contribution has 
a patch on that. Woman creates, and 
whatever else she may have done or 
faded to do with her life, you can’t 
take that away from her. 

And there’s her second drawback. 
Her creative urge finding its outlet in 
childbirth, she will rarely go on from 
there to write a great book (not a 
thrille r or mushy romance), paint a 
great picture (hot dabble in ait), 
compose a symphony, build a sky- 
scraper. invent, discover, explore. 
And don't give me George EHot or 
Marie Curie: they are the exceptions 
that don’t prove any rule. 

Right, now Pve almost talked my- 
self into pitying women, so I hasten 
to add another few minor advan- 
tages for them. Women are sup- 
posed to be capricious and irration- 
al. and that gives them a lot of scope 
to do as they please. Women, much 
more than men. are allowed to spoil 
themselves with clothes, hairdres- 
sings, facials, massages, perfumes 
and paints. Women are far less 
afraid of retirement: even if they 
have no hobby, they can always knit 
a sweater, dust the bookshelves, 

■ bake a cake. Finally, women have 
someone to fix a leak, paint a chair, 
change a wheel, fill in the tax forms, 
do anv number of chores they like to 
pretend they can- do themselves, 
and the someone may even be rather 
a nice guv into the bargain. 


East outside, the Far East inside. 
The original reined foundations may 
date from the Crusader period 
(which came during two Mongol 
threats emanating from Peking.) 

These foundations were possibly, 
but not probably, repaired in the 
16th century under a plan financed 
by Dona Gracia Mendes and her 
nephew, who were Portuguese Jews 
from Antwerp living in Constantino- 
ple. The citadel and walls were 
actually repaired two centuries later, 
by a Bedtrin sheikh, the son of 
Daher-el-Omer. 

Two centuries later still, the tide 
of history brought the Lees to the 
citadel. (There is also the fact that by 
1997 the Crown Colony of Hong- 
kong will revert to the sovereignty 
of mainlan d China, making enter- 
prising Chinese alert for possible 
footholds elsewhere.) 

The restaurant opened with a fes- 
tive invitational dinner, complete 
with little fireworks for the faors- 
d’ oeuvres, a variety of meat and 
chicken dishes, and fruit with - yes - 
ice cream for dessert- 

Three days later (modem history 
moves swiftly). I returned for dinner 
with friends. We all ate with chop- 
sticks, which is essential for Chinese- 
restaurant-one-upmanship. Nothing 
beats saying, at such times, that 
Chinese food somehow just doesn't 
taste right when impaled on some 
harsh metallic implement 

The name Sea View is probably 
unfortunate because, from inside, 
the new restaurant has no such thing. 


stripes. Once foxgloves have been 
grown in a garden, seedlings spring 
up in abundance from self-sown 
seed. Two important details: digita- 
lis loves arid soil, so mix some peat 
into the soil for these plants. And, 
secondly; foxglove is poisonous! 

Honesty (Lunaria biennis, lunaria 
also in Hebrew) is grown chiefly for 
its silvery seed pods. It reaches a 
height of 40-50cxn.. and the flowers, 
which open in spring and early sum- 
mer, are purple or white. Lunaria 
thrives in sun or half-shade. If you 
don’t collect the dry stems with then- 
decorative “silver dollars" (as they 
are called here), the flat disc-shaped 
small seeds will be dispersed by the 
wind in all directions, and your gar- 
den wifi be blessed with new lunaria. 


That happy asset belongs to The 
House, this city’s best-known 
Chinese restaurant, which has main- 
tained an enviable level of quality for 
several years. Hie House also has 
space and grounds for growing cer- 
tain required ingredients, a problem 
which Sea View can hardly be ex- 
pected to have solved in its first 
week. Bean sprouts, for instance, 
must travel from Haifa. 

Surely some Tiberians have the 
time and place to sprout mung beans 
under expert guidance? The city is 
full of empty holiday flats , and they 
could hanfiy be put to better use 
than as housing for tangles of nood- 
ley growth. 

I WOULD NOT have the audacity 
to review the egg rolls or evaluate 
the won ton; and in any case, I like 
the simpler Chinese dishes, veget- 
ables with chicken, say. I am made 
quite nervous by intricate edible bas- 
kets or carved radishes. (Too much 
labour; too few Ming emperors or 
even feudal lords these days.) 

In any event, ever since those 
last two* Chinese dinners, I have 
found myself unable to eat anything 
but Chinese food. Not real Chinese 
food, to be sure, because I make it 
myself. But there comes a time when 
one can no longer look a schnitzel in 
the face, and one knows one is 
hooked. 

In my case. I might add, I am 
really just going back to my roots. 
Chinese restaurant food was the first 
thing I ever tasted, outside my 
mother's kitchen, as a child in San 
Francisco. 

In those days. Our Crowd ate out 
Chinese because it was good and it 
was cheap. (This last, of course, no 
longer bolds true.) 


Stock (Maihiola incana, mantur 
ma'afir). Again, a plant that may be 
called in annual or biennial, ltgrows 
wild on the Mediterranean coast 
from Greece to Israel. Nobody 
knows who succeeded in turning this 
wildflower into one of our most 
esteemed garden plants, valued for 
its scene. Perhaps the credit goes to 
Piero Anthonio Mathioli. an Italien 
physician and botanist of the 16th 
century for whom this plant was 
named. July is the best time to sow 
its seed in boxes filled with a fine soil 
mixture. Stocks may be planted in 
October and wifi bloom in many 
shapes, all very fragrant, especially 
at night. Maihiola reaches a height of 
about 40 cm. and is a good cut 
flower. Do not discard smaller seedl- 


We did not dream of earing in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown, but in a 
nearby neighbourhood, where the 
Chinese ate. I distinctly remember 
that these restaurants ail seemed to 
have an enormous brass spittoon at 
the entrance, into which these 
genuine Chinese used to spit on 
arrival and departure - to my 
mother’s horror. This response, as 
we know, js now shared by the 
Chinese government, which is run- 
ning a campaign against expectora- 
tion. 

PROBABLY because of my tender 
years. I was not permitted rich duck 
concoctions or sophisticated sauces. 
As a result. I am now fixated at a 
kind of five-year-old vegetable-and- 
chicken level. 

What I make is really a hot salad - 
a stir-fried mixture of many thinly- 
sliced vegetables, a bit of chicken, 
and rice. 1 am giving no recipes: that 
would, actually, be little more than 
instructions on how to fill your 
morning. 

But 1 will throw out the hint that, 
by way of finding local substitutes for 
snow peas, water-chestnuts and so 
on, Swiss chard is not bad as the 
latter. (The non-Semitic Hebrew 
name is mangold.) And the main 
idea is to undercook. 

Such, then, can be the impact of the 
Oriental, i.e. Far Oriental, presence 
in Tiberias. We now have Viet- 
namese. Formosans, and Taiwa- 
nians, in addition to the Hongkong 
newcomers, and I wish them all well. 
In fact, 1 hope they will be snapped 
up for management positions in in- 
dustry and commerce. 

Who would like to bet that they 
could solve Ata's problems in a 
trice? 


ings. They often produce the best 
double flowers. 

Night candle or evening primrose, 
(Oenethera biennis, ner leiial. An 
exotic plant, suitable for mixed bor- 
ders. It reaches a height of about one 
metre and flowers in July to August. 
The night candle “explodes" with- 
out noise around midnight. Its 10 to 
15 beautiful yellow white or pink 
flowers last for several days. Unfor- 
tunately seeds of this remarkable 
plant, which also has medicinal 
properties, are not available locally. 
Ask friends or relatives overseas to 
send you some. They can be sown in 
seed boxes from spring to July. Once 
established in your garden. 
Oenothera can also be propagated by 
division in spring. 
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The World Family of 
Keren Hayesod - United Israel Appeal 

salutes 

Mr. and Mrs. Isador Magid 

and 

Mr. and Mrs. Saul Same 

on the dedication of the Eli Cohen Religious Centre, 
at Neve Golan, Tel Aviv-Yafo, on Wednesday, June 26, 1985, 
and those who helped make Neve Golan Project Rental the success it is*. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Bandas 
Mr. and Mrs. Marc Besen 
Mr. and Mrs. Keith Seville 
Mr. Cecil Bredder 

. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Brender 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Fonda 
Mr. and Mrs. John Gandef 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Homung 
Mr. and Mrs. Morry Joss 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Munzer 
. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Polak 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Pratt 
Mr. and Mrs. Irvin Rockman 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Rockman 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Shafir 
Mr. and Mrs. Eric Smorgon 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam Smorgon 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Smorgon 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Southwick 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Wenkart 

and the 

B'nai B'rith District 21 - Victoria 
United Israel Appeal Women's Division- New South Wales 
United Israd Appeal Women's Division- Victoria 

We pay tribute to them all for their m^or role m 
United Israel Appeal-Keren Hayesod activities in Australia, 
and particulady tor their peistHialinvolvemeiit in 
Peopte-buadingm Neve Golan. 
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Great hopes for ‘Operation Independence’ 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem tost Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - One of the most 
ambitious projects even conceived in 
Israel - “Operation Independence,” 
which is aimed at bringing economic 
independence to this country - is 
being run by a staff that includes only 
three-and-a-half paid jobs. These 
jobs are held by Zvi Zur, vice presi- 
dent of Gal (Israel), who is on 
half-salary. Ya'acov Burak, chief 
operating officer, Michelle Metz, 
project management secretary, and 
Zelig Chinitz, liaison officer in New 
York. 

“Operation Independence,” 
which is often called the Task Force, 
may have a small permanent staff, 
bur we have a lot of leverage through 
the influential people we have moti- 
vated to work with us,” says Burak. 
“To name only a few of the top men 
out of the hundred who have already 
joined the project, we have Max 
Fisher as chairman and Mort Mandel 
and Charles Bronfman as co- 
chairmen of the non-Israelis. Minis- 
ter of Economy and Planning Gad 
Ya'acobi, Minister without Portfolio 
Moshe Arens and Eli Hurvitz (presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion) and Dan Rosolip (secretary of 


Hevrat Ha’Ovdim), are the Israeli 
Task Force representatives. ” Of the 
hundred, about 40 are Israelis; about 
40 are from the U.S. and Canada. 
The rest are from other countries. 

Burak points out that the com- 
position of the project's top lead- 
ership shows that it includes repre- 
sentatives of the Histadrut and the 
private sector, as well as the govern- 
ment sector. “But unlike all former 
economic organizations, this one is 
not receiving one cent from the gov- 
ernment. It is financed by the mem- 
bers themselves. However, we have 
the full support of the government, 
and we are always open to its 
advice.” 

“Task Force does plan to tap - 
exploit would be a better word,” says 
Burak, “the goodwill and active ser- 
vices of many government bodies, 
such as the Export Institute.” 

“Operation Independence” is 
different not only in the small size of 
its permanent staff, but also in its 
approach. 

“At one time.” Burak says, “help 
from the diaspora came mainly in the 
form of philanthropy. Then there 
was a shift to mixed philanthropy 
and business. Now we are trying to 
attract foreign businessmen to 


cooperate with us on a purely busi- 
ness basis.' 1 

All past projects, including the 
“economic conferences.” attempted 
to bring in investment money and to 
set up new plants. But present plans 
- while not negating investments - 
call for the primary efforts to be 
directed into two areas: stepping up 
the flow of Israeli goods to foreign 
markets, and tourism. Neither of 
these projects calls for any great 
investment: it calls mostly for good- 
will. 

Efforts at getting investments are 
now in third place, but as time goes 
one they may be "promoted" to 
second or even first place. “But the 
investment climate in Israel today 
leaves much to be desired.” says 
Burak. 

The executive committee of the 
“Task Force” will meet in Jerusalem 
next Sunday and the full "Task 
Force” will meet on September 10. 
11 and 12. 


RETURN. - At least a million Spa- 
niards went back to work on Friday 
following a one-day nationwide 
strike in protest over the Socialist 
government's austerity measures. 


Arkia may advise Ciskei 
on setting up an airline 



By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 

TEL AVIV. - Ciskei.' one of the 
semi-autonomous black Bamustan 
national regions created by South 
Africa, has' been seeking Arkia’s ■ 
advice on how to set up an airline 
and lust week hosted one of the 
airline's senior officials there. But 
well-informed sources said there was 
still a long way to go until an agree- 
ment is concluded for the expected 
transfer of know how. 

The Israeli aviation ties with Cis- 
kei started several years ago. Earlier 
this year. 15 of 18 people who had 
come here to take a pilots' course 
graduated and returned home. 

The ties w ere strengthened earlier 
this month w hen Ciskei's Minister of 
Transport Chief Zulu and Minister 
without Portfolio Ray Mali visited 
Israel. 

According to one of Ciskei's rep- 
resentatives in Israel. Alex Schneid- 
er. Ciskei hopes to have an interna- 
tional airport near its capital of 
Bisho by December. It is seeking 
someone to run it and establish an 
airline which - in its initial stages - 
would operate within Southern Afri- 
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Inbal Dance Theatre 


Sabbath ban on Haifa cable-car 
scares off potential investors 


Inbal Dance Theatre 


presents 


Wedding In the Yemen - Renewed premiere Choreography: 

Sara Levi-Tanai, Guest singer.- Ylzhar Cohen 

Thursday, June 27, 9.00 p.m.. Neve Tzedek Theatre Centre, Tel Aviv 


Tickets: Hadran, TeL 221792, and the Inbal offices, 6 Yehiel, Tel Aviv, TeL 03-65371 1 .To order, 
contact the Sales Department Inbal Dance Theatre, TeL 652758 

Inbal Hosts 

In cooperation with the Td Aviv Literature and Art Fund, and the Israel Discomt Bank, 

Inbal hosts an experimental theatre production: 

Zion 

by Rafi Aharon 

about the Magic Carpet hn mi gr a nts, and their Integr a tion In Israel sodety. 

Producer: Rad AmNal 

WRh thf partidpation ofCochaya Hadari, Uvia Haduaon, SHnon SinaL 

{J > : J ! iKSiX : ; - •**••• gadgomij 

1 lif- In i-P" -...I' I-. ■ J ■ - : L ' i 1 “ •" ,Wi * * 1 fiitlJOQsH 

All performances at 9.00 p.m. at Neve Tzedek Theatre Centre, In Inbal Hall, 6 Yehiel, Tel Avrvj j 
Tickets: at the box office, on evening of performance. « 


By YA'ACOV FRIEDLER 
HAIFA. - Objections by Premier 
Shimon Peres and Labour Minister 
Moshe Katsav to the Sabbath opera- 
tion of the municipality's new Mount 
Carmel scenic cab!: way has scared 
off potential buyers. The Jerusalem 
Post has learned. 

The more than S2 million project, 
linking Stella Maris on the French 
Carmel with the Bat H alim seaside 
promenade is due to be opened in 
August. The city issued a tender for 
its sale several weeks ago and the 
deadline expired two weeks ago. 

The Post learned that 14 concerns 
took out tender documents, but that 
only one bid was submitted. Mayor 
Arye Gurel told The Past last week 
that the terms of that bid were “un- 
acceptable." 

The Carmelite monks, whose Stel- 
la Maris Monastery stands near the 
top end of the cableway, were In- 
volved with one of the potential 


Aauiui^/ By AARON SITTNER 

ca. At the moment, Ciskei has sever- Jerusalem PwtReporter 

al light planes and helicopters for its a SYMPOSIUM wili behddai the Israel 
air force and for charter flights, but it Jerusalem ot 

still does not have an airline- ^ -The Use of Ait to Improve 

While the two ministers were Areas.” Sporootrd by 

here, they visited Arkia's installs- j nlej . Action, a UK-based community 
tions and were given guidelines for body working with Project Re- 

tire projected carrier's operation. ^ ^ ^vmposuxn wiE feature an 
This led to the invitation to visit address by Sr Hugh Casson. past prcs- 

Ciskei. and Yitzhak Arbel was ^ ^ R^gl Academy of Aft. 

shown what that country has and i^mdon. who is a leading British 
what it needs. architect* 

But it was still not clear whether 

Arkia would get the contract. RENT CONTROL. Histadrut 
Schneider told Vie Post that a Swiss Secretary General Yisrael Kessar 
companv has also been contacted. promised the National Tenants 
Arkia' must now prepare a de- League on Friday that he wiu de- 
tailed plan, bearing in mind that mand that the cabinet appoint a 
both the South African and Israeli public committee to study the prob- 
govemments are unhappy about in- lem of rent increases in rent- 
rreased Israeli involvement in Cis- controlled flats. The league claims 
kei. No one, apart from South Afri- Housing and Construction Minister 
». has extended recognition to Cis- David Levy is behind a move to 
cei. abolish rent control. 

Arkia's management has been ^ aaJ ^ - s buildiTlg 

division, reports that 19 out of the 34 

£5? tsssrsssrsa «»■» ■■ “ *■ 

ttzxjsxr *“ “ ss« xs-sss s 

es ^‘ 225 square metres floor space on 

plots of a quarter-of-a-dunam or 
TqtFq pan! v larger. Ganei Afeka is in east Tel 
iCUlCX WlUlU vCU Aviv, dose to the Zahala suburb. 
>1 wrr/xrrl-rt-Mn Azorim also has begun selling flats in 

II 111 VGSwJiS the third and final building in its 

_ .. ... .. . Yarkon Park project on Rehov Shiv- 

iddere. The municipality had hoped ^ Tc , Aviv _ near tfae tennis courts, 
lat . if a non-Jewish operator ran the ^ to ^ readv for occupancy in the 
reject the Sabbath issue rmgbt be of ^ flats in unit 

voided. But the religious parties m of four md five rooras 35 


the projected carrier's operation. 
This led to the invitation to visit 
Ciskei. and Yitzhak Arbel was 
shown what that country has and 
what it needs. 

But it was still not dear whether 
Arkia would get the contract. 
Schneider told The Post that a Swiss 
company has also been contacted. 

Arkia' must now prepare a de- 
tailed . plan, bearing in mind that 
both the South African and Israeli 
governments are unhappy about in- 
creased Israeli involvement in Cis- 
kei. No one, apart from South Afri- 
ca. has extended recognition to Cis- 
kei. 

Arkia '5 management has been 
trying to play down the significance 
of rhese developments, and the com- 
pany's general manager, Yossi 
Rosen, told The Post the visit W3S 
just a matter of courtesy. 


THE ISRAEL 
CHAMBER 

ORCHESTRA JjffSTtS] 
Performances of the opera 

DIDO and 
AENEAS 

sb 

nr - CameHTlHwr*ro■-'• , ,; 

Tuesday, June 25. 
Wednesday, June 26 
Tickets: At the 
Cameri Theatre only. 



INE-AND-ONE CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1 Moral reservations that carry 
very little weight (8) 

5 A scoop for the water ouzel 

9 ielay to take action when the I 3 A spinner coming up t< 
tea is brewed (8) tuber (6) 

10 Pretend tj have influence on 

events (6) 

11 Conservative politician suited 
to the work he is doing (5, 3\ 

12 Men who shoot bade with 
grim enthusiasm (6) 

14 Variety of pitch? (10) 

18 Frenzied heathen god we read tocacea in a nemorasi 
about in Hardy’s novels (5, 5) community (8) 

22 An Asian labourer that is not 13 Typj of 4 mat’s brought 
very friendly to begin with book? (4, 6) 

(6) 15 Sitting through feature on 

» Early 17th-century girl be- George the First (8) 

striding a sturdy horse (8) 16 A barman to recor-imend? f8 

** Fabulous victim of soaring 17 i ved - m a anest relics 
oe of a bygone age (8) 


3 A spinner coming up to a 
tuber (6) 

* Additional insurance for a 
fieldsman (5, 5) 

6 Unconventional marines 
breaking in young horse i« 

“ Garbled report I get on a 
capital place in Africa (8) 

8 Unobtrusive engineers 1 
located in a Hertfordshire 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


JcnBakac Kupat Holim Clalit, Romema, 
523191. Balsam, Salah Eddin, 272315. 
Sha’afat, Shu’afat Road. 810108. Dar Aldawa. 
Herod’s Gale, 282058. 

Td Arte Benny, 174 Dizengoff, 222386. Lev 
Hair, 69 Ehad Haam. 613861 
Fetah-TBcva: Superpharm, 43 Shapira, 909030. 
Natanya: Kupat Holim Oafit. 31 Brodetski. 
91123. 

Haflk Yavne, 7 Ibn Sira. 672288. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


FIRST AID 


*Magcn David Adorn emergen cv pbooc iiunv 
bers (roond the dock service). 


Asbdod 41333 
Ashketon 23333 
Bat Yam *585555 
Bcenheba 78333 
C ariniel *988555 
Dan Region *781111 
Eilat 72333 
Haden 22333 
Hkifc *512233 
Ha czor 36333 

Holon 803133 


Jerusalem *523133 
Kiron 344442 
Kiryat Shmona *44334 
Nahama "923333 
Netanya *23333 
Pttah Tikva *9231 111 
Rcbovol *451^ 
Rishon LeZion 942333 
Safed 30333 
Tel A»iv *240111 
Tiberias “901 II 


^ a ,ot of » » «■. 
26 Sticky matter: for corrupt By do meBm 3. big shot (6) 
n- ^ vi 9 e »t takes the palm (6) 21 Difficult fellow wLo enjoys a 
At Furtive sort of hat style riU drink in Kentucky? <°) 


!■■■£■■■ dSaSa 

■!■■■■■ uSna 


JerDsdera: Bxkur Holim (pediatrics). Sbaaie 
Zedcfc (intern aL ophthaimology), Misgav 
Ladacb (obstetrics). Hadassah E.K. (surgery, 
ortbopedics. E.N.T.). 

TdAvfaRokah (pediatrics, internal, surgery). 
Netanya: Laniado (obstetrics, internal, pediat- 
rics, gynecology, surgery). 


PLIGHTS 


24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
CaO 03-9712484 
(multi-fine) * 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-381111 (20 lines) 


Mobile Intensive Care Unit (M1CU) service 
in Ihe area around ihc dock. 
rOI Emergency phone number hi most areas. 

Ripe Crisis Cadre (24 boo's), tor help call Tel 
Aw. 234819. Jerusalem — 818110, and Haifa 
88791. 

“ Erao "- Mental Health First Aid, TeL; isotl 
salem 649911, Td Aviv 261111, Haifa 672222, 

Beet^tebn 418111, Netanya 35316. 

KUPAT HOLIM INFORMATION CENTRE 
TeL. 03-433300. 43350] Sun day -Thursday. 8 
,a.m. to 8 p.m. Friday 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


POLICE 


Dial 1W in rw»l parts of Ibe coratry- In Tiberias. 
(Hal 924444. Uryat Shmona 4444. 


QUICK CROSSWORD 


5 Foremost 


12 Stronghold 
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bidders. The municipality had hoped 
er that . if a non-Jewish operator ran the 
er project, the Sabbath issue might be 
a- avoided. But the religious parties 
at made their absolute objection quite 
:d clear and exerted pressure on the 
m government. 

Peres went as far as to ask Gurel 
t, not to operate the cableway on the 
^ Sabbath and Katsav announced that 
le he would not issue Sabbath work 
n permits for it. As a result, the 
ir Carmelites apparently backed out, 
e unwilling to get involved in a Jewish 
religious issue. 

is Gurel expressed his chagrin at the 
it storm raised over the project well 
r before completion and said this had. 
k done great harm. He said that during 
. his recent trip to Europe he had tried 
to interest investors there, but they 
. said they would need more time to 
c investigate the project's economic 
- potential. 

1 It is feared that if the cableway ; 
cannot be operated on the Sabbath it 
will lose all or much of its profit- 
ability. Nevertheless. Gurel said he 
would do everything he could to get 
the project started quickly as he 
considered it “vital” to Haifa’s flag- 
ging tourism industry. 


WHAT'S ON 

-JERUSALEM 

Museums ■ 

brad Mmcmn. Exhibitions: Israel Co mi nr mi - 
nes. Traditions and Heritage: The life cyde, 
home, everyday objects and dies of diaspora 
co ram uni tics 0 Asian Arc Chinese bronzes and 
ceramics. 1200 BCE - 17th century CE 0 
South-East Asia: Japanese netsuke 0 Old 
Masters; 16th-18ih century master painters 0 
Promised Gifts; 200 promised bequests, incl. 
works by Kandinsky. Chagall. KJee ami Matis- 


Cave in the Desert: 9.000 year old finds from 
Nahal Hemar 0 From the Secular to tbe 
Sacred; everyday objects in Jewish ritual use 0 
Piranesi; architectural etchings 0 Akma Frenk- 
el: children's book illustrations 0 Father and 
Son: Sukenik and Yadin (Shrine of ihe Book) 0 
Meet an Israeli Anise Chava Epstein. Ira 
Rcichwarger. Rent Shahar (Youth Wing) 0 
Painting Instruction in tfae Youth Wing and 
exhibition of children's paintings 0 Permanent 
exhibitions of Jndaica. Archeology. An and 
Ethnic Art. Writing Hours: Main Museum. 
10-5. At II: Guided tour. Museum, English. At 
3.30: Tom Sawyer (children’s film). At 9: 
Literary evening at Ticho House. 

Conducted tours 

HADASSAH - Guided lour of aH installations 
♦ Hourly tours at Kiryat Hadassah and Hadas- 
sah Ml. Scopus. * Information, reservations: 
02-416333. 02-446271. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY: 

1. Tours in English at 9 and U a.m. from 
Administration Building. Givat Ram Campus. 
Buses 9. 28. 24 and 16. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m. from tbe 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman Build- 
ing. Buses 9. 28. 4a. 26 and 23 to tbe first 
underground stop. Further derails: id. 02- 
882819. 

AM1T WOMEN Free Morning Touts — 8 
Alkalai Street. Jerusalem. Tel. 02-699222. 

ORT. To visit our technological High Schools 
call Jerusalem 533141: Tel Aviv 396171, 
23323 1 . 240529: Netanya 33744. 

Miscellaneous 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICES - ISRAEL 
BEYOND TOURISM. Hi-level briefings and 
excursions to examine key issues - daily depar- 
tures. Information. 02-234475, 711881 . 

TEL AVIV 
Museums 

Tel Aviv Museum Opening Exhibitions: 
Ardon, a Retrospective 0 Five Centuries of 
Self-Portrait Prims 0 Avi Ganor, Photographs . 
Visiting Boon: Sun_-Tbnr. 10-2. 5-9. Sat. 11-2, 
7-10. Fri. closed. Helena Rubinstein PavBioii: 
David Tartakovcr, “Produce oflsrael." Visit- 
ing Honrs: Sun. -Thor. 10-1; 5-7, Sat. 11-2. Fri. 
dosed. 

Conducted tours 

AMTT WOMEN (formerly American MhcracM 
Women). Free Morning Toon - Tel Aviv. Tel. 
220187.233154. 

WTZO: To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939: Jerusalem. 226060: Haifa, 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA’AMAT. Morning 
tours. Reservatkms: Tel Aviv. 210791 . 

HAIFA 

What’s On In Haiti, dial HI 6HMMQ. 


Yesterday’s Solutions 
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wdl » penthouse «pe«ineiiB. tfcr L 

csxnpaaydid mHqnoie any4mcBL~L 

T2AMERETFO&EG is the amJ 
a new neighbourhood oi 76 ooIUm 

nowumfcrrore4njrtk»njuasotS3 

Netanya. inRamat Pofcj. The baft 
d er. the Tzameret Group, 
cottages feature “outstanding um 
oal architectural plamnng. 
ptetriv differem from what itashtf 
available up to -now in Rdrro. 
Pohg* There will be Four 
layout plans, but all offer a 
garden and patio.' Price* stanji 
$99,000. vj 

OFAKIM TILE Compand 
announces. a complete line 
roof uks. paving tiles end taiBg 
according to ItalLm knowhow.-Tfc 
new firm, which empkrys 30 
exs. was established by Yetwsto 
and Avraham Wahba, owners i 
another plant in Ofokim that maaf 
factures melal products. -ri 

: A' 

AMIDAR announces it sold 4.5g 
fiats in the year ended March 3J . ju 
hopes to sell another 5.000 in ili 
current fiscal year. 

Most of tbe Amidar units - 
went to families who had been Jw» 
m them on a rental basis with *]} 
option to buy. The^ remaining 
were bought by new immigranis jZLrf* 
other buyers who bid for tigaaffui 
public lenders. Tbe larisrsi'mB^P^ 
of Amidar units were sold in let* 
salem (417). followed -by* Tiber^ 
(19S). Beit Sbean (155) and Kim , 
Gat (152). 


Project Renewal head warns of ‘dependence* 


Special to The Jerusalem Post 

CAESAREA. - Project Renewal 
activities must be phased out “within 
a reasonable amount of time” lest 
recipient neighbourhoods and towns 
become too dependent on the com- 
munities that have “adopted” them. 

This was the advice of Jewish 
Agency director-general of Project 


Renewal Gideon Witkon to L’nito 
Israel Appeal-Keren Hayesod teat 
ers gathered here Friday for their fit 
annual conference. 

Witkon said the project's thru? 
must be the transfer of responsibiiit 
to government and municipal level 
and the adoption of new neighbour 
hoods. 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

S.40 School Broadcasts 15.00 No Secrets 
15.20 Pmocchio (pan 381 15.45 GnOiver in 
LQEpuf (pan 4) 16.25 Rehov Snrnmn 

17.00 A New Evening - Eve magazine 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

I? JO Kites- programme for 8-12 year olds 

18.00 Children's Island. Pan 2 of an 8-pwi 
drama serial 

ARAB1C-LANGUAGE programme* 

18.30 News roundup 
18.52 Programme Trailer 
18.35 Spon 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

20.00 with a news roundup 

20.02 PaperChase^ - American series about 
the law ticuliy of a unrveraity. Starring 
John Houseman. James Stephens mdTom 
Fitesunmons: Birthday Party 

21.00 Mabai Newsreel 

21_30 Never the Twain - British comedy 
series starring Donald Sinden and Windsor 
Davies: The End of the Line 
22.00 This is the Tone 
22.50 Simon & Simon - suspense scries 
starring Jameson Parker. Gerald McRancy 
and Jeannic Wilsoii: A Redpe for Disaster 
23.40 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial 1 

17.30 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 19JO 
News in Hebrew 20.00 News in Arabic 
20 JO The Guitar in Spain - with Julian 
Bream 21.10 Grace Kelly 22.00 News in 
English 22.20 Hawaiian Heat 
MIDDLE EAST TV {from T. A north): 

13.00 Insight 13.30 Another Life 14.00 700 
Club 14J0 Shape-Up 15.00 Afternoon 
Movie 16.30 Yol 17.00 Inspector Gadget 

17 JO Super Book II 18.00 Happy Days 

18 JO Laverne & Shirley 19.00 News 20.00 
Magnum P.l. 21.00 Another Life 21.30 
NBA 23.30 700 Club 24.00 News Update 


ON THE AIR 


Voice of Mode 

6.02 Morning Melodies 
7.07 Mkhel Kuith: Flute Concerto; Hand- 
el: Concerto 

7JQ Mozart: Symphony No. 15. K.I24 
(Marriner); Haydn: Trio. Op.53. No.l 
(Gramiaux); Gosser: Symphony for 17 
Instruments; Dated: Horn Sonata (Ivor 
Janies); Gluck: Ballet Music to Don Juan 
9.30 Weber: Piano Concerto No.l: Lafo: 
Norwegian Rhapsody (Martinon): Grieg: 
Cello Sonata (Rostropovich. Rkfater): 
Variczek: Sinforaa: Milhaud: Concerto for 
Marimba, Vibraphone and Orchestra: 
Saint-Sacns: Symphony No.l 

12.05 Frank Pelleg plays Piano and Harp- 
sichord - Back 2 Preludes and Fugues: 
Haydn: Harpsichord Concerto in G major 
(Haiti, Contissiona); Dallapiccola: Sonati- 
na; Joseph Horowitz Jazz Concerto 

13.00 Dvorak: Scherzo Capricdoso (Ker- 
teszj; Chopin: Sonata NoJ (Ferahia): 
Schumann: CeDo Concerto (HareD): 2 
Spring Songs (L Popp): Scriabin: Svm- 
phony NoJ (Pritchard) 

15.00 Musical Dictionary 

15.05 Mustea Viva- From Radio Finland - 
Eiger England: Violin Concerto; Paavo 
Heimuen: For Orchestra; From Radio 
Berlin - Grete von Zieritz Concertino for 
Clarinet. Horn. Bassoon, and Siring Quar- 
tet (Berlin) 

16.00 Weber. Enryanthe, overture: Sibe- 
lius: Peleas et Mcfeande: Dvorak: String 
Quartet. Op.61 (Guanwri); Bruckner: 
Symphony No.5 (Vienna. MaazcM 


18 30 Ulurgica 1984 - OukJicn vtnp and - 
play in Lilurgica- EJnsn Children's LTwr. . 
Girls' Choir from Mizra Chabrol Ihc RuOh) 
Conservatoire. Jcrosafcm-wnrksbvTclc- : 
marni. Corrib. Mary Even- Or. Mcndriv- 
vohn. Miilutnl. NoahGmr. Lotn. Pndenc. . 
Pan os. Anualeg and Britten 

20.05 Bach-Rnrhtnamnotf: Partita m E 
major Granados: Poetic Pktnre: Cbnpm: - ” 
Impromptu 

20.30 Organ Week in Nuremberg- It slim 
Choir Music horn Radio South Germans - ' 
works b> Verdi . Bruno Madcnra. Pcfnaa. . : 
Bnssatiand Dallankcoia 

22-25 Musical Dtctfotsary ’ v ’ 1 

22 JO FolkmusK from Brazil 

23.00 Bach; Prelude iimf Fugue tr C sharp, 
major and minor. Bcerhmcn: Sonuij. ", 
Op Jl. NoJ; Beethoven: Sonata. OpJ?,. 

No. 2 (Barenboim); Satie: CvmimpedK 
NoJ. it . ; _ 

First Programme 

6.03 Programmes for Olim 

7.30 Morning Concert (from Vote of 
Music I 

9.30 Encounter - [he fund) magarinc 
10 JO Programme in Em\ Hebrew 

1 1.10 School Broadcasts j*' 

1 1 .30 Education for ail 

12.05 Oriental songs 

13.00 News in English 

13.30 News m French 

14.06 Children's programmes 
15.53 Notes on a New Book 

16.05 Rchgion Procrammc 

[7. 12 Jewish Ideas' ' — . 

17.20 Escrxmans Cnivenity 
JS.1U Songs which last Forever 
18.47 BiMe Reading 

19. U5 Rrilcciiom on the Portico ri ihc 
Week 

19.30 Programmes for Ohm 

22.05 Night Connection | ^ 

Second Programme \ 

7.00 This Morning- newsmagazine . 

8.05 Safe Journey f 

9.05 House Call - with Rivka Vltchacli 

10. 10 All Shades of tbe Network - morning 
magazine 

12.10 Open Line - news and rnnsic 
13.(10 Midday - news commentaiy. music 
14.06 Molten of Interest - with Gabi Goat 

15.05 Magic Momenta- favourite old songs - 

16.10 Safe Journey ,. f 

17. 1(1 Economics Magazine 

17.30 Of Men and Figures 

15. 06 Coosnmcr Broadcast * f _ 

18.45 Today in Sport r *4 

19.05 Today - radio newsreel 
19.35 Law and Justice Magazine 

20.05 Cantonal Hu Parade 

22 .05 Jazz Corner 

23.05 Treasure Haiti 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4 JO, 7 JO, 9 JO 


6.30 University on the .Air 
7.07 "70V" - wufc Alex Ansfci 
8D5 Morning Newsreel 

9.05 Right New - witli Rafi Reshct 

1 1 .05 The Old Days - with Orly Yanis- 
13.15 Israeli Style- with Eli Yivacli 

15.05 What's Doing- with ErrzTal 
16 05 Four in the Afternoon 

17.05 Evening Newsreel 
IK. 05 Economics. Magazine 

19.05 Radio Radio - with >oa\ Kutncr 
2U .05 Israeli Hit Parade 

21 .00 Mabat - TV New sreel 

21.30 University on ihc Air (repeat! 

22.U5 Popular soap 

23.05 Repeat Broadcast 

00.05 Night Birds - senp. chat ' 


Tamuz Haroetnxbuh: WorM Arcun&qA 
Gaip 7. 15. 9.30. Tchded Full Moon b iW 
7.30. 9.40; Td Aviv; MisstOg In Action BlV 
AM* Museum: A Nos Amours 4.30. 7.30.9 3^ 


rvr” ' ■r'* AVI* museum: a Nos Amours 4.30. . v a 

Rambo: Habin: Missing The Israel Experience: The bud Emcfiear. 

to 0 ’rvT 1 2 IBe ? i . - Utd,cg: Pas *»gc (Engfoh) 6, 8. 9; The Israel Experience (Gf 
to India 6,9: Orion: dosed; Oms: You’re in the maul? j 

Army, Girls: Ren: Protocol: Semadar: ■ ■ -w-. 

Amadcia 6.30, 9.15; Bmyaod Ha'iuna: 48 HAIFA 4J0. 7. 9.15 ' « 

F °“” 7 ,f‘ Cjinema One: Double Amphitheatre: .MHst&c ra ActiwifTbc^h 
D JSSL / r°-. nc jS e,: ^! le -^ : ,9 3nan thc tdnpJ: AnDOn: Ynrte m the Aron. 

“S 7 - 9-30: OrgSJ; Atiawm: RambolFirn BfoodlI»;ChtK^« 

Vert, 6 ; Koko 7.45: The Fields: Keren Or Hamdmd»h: Small] *4 
W^0hflkFIoyd)9Jt^ Tom 7. 15. 9.!5; MorWc Bcicriv H3b Cop fj- 

7 = ^ Falling in Love 7.30. 9 JO: Oiah: Never 
Rondc 7, Torn Curtain 9; Altered States 9 JO. Story; Oriyr Passage to Imfia 6.9: FkenJM 

TEL aviv e t to a Academy II: Rom Witness 4. 7, "9.15; £*y, 

TffM.r nr 5, , 7 '? ,9 - 3fl Smash 7. 9-. French Cnftural CmW*:* 

Fkh^? vf 2* L * sdB: R«n*le lmerdits9J0. 

StlS Ctoton Qpb 4 JO, 7, - 

9JC^ Chai 1: PoIkc Academy H 5, 7.45, 9.50; RAMAT GAN M 

9 ^ 4 ° : ^ ^ Arnra. Caibijl 

l in ^Cuervos 10.30, 1 JO. 9.40; LDw Never findme Store 5 , 1 &9' 

5 7 Qiea ii^ toco1 1030 ’ l-». Ornfa! iSng Fields 6 A . “S 

Qnem* One: Beverly Hills Cop: Ordea: Fallmg in Love 7. 15.9 30; v 

5? Ddn F Revenge Smash 5. 7.30. 9.30 ~ - M 

of the Nerds 7.30. 9J0; Drive-In: HasambaT. 

Moang m, Action (The Beginning) 10; Sex film BERZLITA 


■ossessor, m Mundane, 21 Essav 
Allot. 24 Trranbir^DOtwffi 



u; a iNorte 1.45, 5. 7.30, 9.40; Lhntw. Closed * 

o M * tin: Footloose 4.30. 7.30. HOLON i 

firfL ^ Ann 3 ( - <***' MRM! Police Academy tt 5, 7.40.1 

& ^Mtein g mAak»U5J0.7 ; »^ 

Story 4 JO. 7.30. 9 JO; Shahafi' Faffio* BAT YAM ^ 

to Love 3. 7. US, 9.30. Stadia; Finders KcepcS;' AmnancNfissinaa AofoanSjft ^ 
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Company news 


. By PINHAS LANDAU company's fortunes in the course of 

‘ i{ u, u post Finance Reporter 1984. After losing almost IS500m. 

• • ^ Affiance Rubber & Tires reported its (or 1775,000) in 1 983 , Poliak scraped 

' L ffc »hs fof the first quarter of 1985 together a small adjusted profit of 

'■V fThe company’s shares trade on the IS62m. (S97,000) last year. Sales. 

ViAinerfcan Stock Exchange, hence measured in nominal shekels again, 
Jibe quarterly report). The only rose by 611% over the year." and 
inflation-adjusted figure provided most of this increase came from 
- X shows that Alliance suffered a loss of exports, primarily to the U.S. 

^ „ lS2,568 million, or 3m., in the quar- The company’s main products 
! " I ter, after an equivalent loss of stem from its own research, accord- 

'■;*/ fSl,727m., or S2m., for the entire ing to the report signed by Eldad 

jearof 1984 ; ^ Porat, the chairman and Michael 

. Sales, given in nominal shekels, Porat, managing director, 
in ‘ »cie about 1S13.6 billion, compared The company- continued to run 

1 1 i.k (for what such comparisons are down its local sales effort, in the light 

r i ^ ‘ worth) to IS29.4b. over 1984 as a of the low prices, poor profitability 

' ' ■ ;J\ whole, or.IS3i2b. in the first quarter and other problems stemming in part 

' ‘ * *.V of last year/ _ from package deals, that it encouu- 

’ v > , Sales voltone in Israel dropped by ters on the local market. Its strategy 

jjboul 10%, on top of the effects of is increasingly centred on specialized 
: price freezes in the two package and sophisticated products, which 

‘-.^■'^wals. that- were in place over this have large profit potential and a 

• ^ eeriod- Management also notes that ready market abroad, rather than 

i SuT ongpiug fall of the European standardized products in which com- 

contticies against the dollar (in the petition is fierce. 

' v -v 3 ;' ftst mooths of the year) reduced Management also notes that the 
• *t = export revenues, when measured in second half results were much better 

dollar terms. The company is trying than those of the first, so that the 

' mraiseitsp™*® in Europe to coun- company is in the midst of a strong 

-W\tw this, it says. upswing, it claims. New investment 

■ r ‘H.G. PolWk, manufacturers and in R&D, equipment and marketing 
suppliers of medical devices, are all aimed at maint aining this 
announced a dramatic swine in the momentum. 


fsalfis, given in nominal shekels, 
r yeie about IS 13. 6 billion, compared 
1 1 • (for what such . comparisons are 

worth) to £S29.4b. over 1984 as a 
• J-. whole, or.IS3i2b. in the first quarter 

oflastyear^ _ 

‘:«. v . gajcs vokune in Israel dropped by 
■,V.i about 10%, on top of the effects of 
,^^5e price freezes in the two package 
‘ Vv^eals that- were in place over this 
: s, » period. Management also notes that 
the ongoing fall of the European 
tnrnrricies against die dollar (in the 
■'Vy fist .months of the year) reduced 
• >0 export revenues, when measured in 
dollar terms. The company is trying 
• ©raise its prices in Europe to coun- 
^ ter this, it says. 

■ ■v.-.p v H-G- PoBak, manufacturers and 
suppliers of medical devices, 
'TjJ* announced a dramatic swing in the 

' 1 v -■ 


Jordan Investments and Jordan 
Hotels, whose family feud was re*- 
ported last week, took to arbitration 
their quarrel over the proceeds of 
the sale of the Motor House shares 
by the parent, Jordan Investments, 
after first repurchasing them from its 
subsidiary, Jordan Hotels. The 
arbitrator , ex-central bank governor 
Moshe Zanbar, lost no time in con- 
vening both sides in the stock ex- 
change building, with a representa- 
tive of the exchange looking on. 

After hearing both sides, be de- 
cided on the simple solution of a 
compromise, whereby the entire 
deal, from the purchase of the shares 
by Jordan Hotels in December 1983 
until their sale -by Jordan Invest- 
ments this month, should be consi- 
dered one entity and the profit split 
between the two companies. 

However, in Israel nothing is 
straightforward, and Zanbar ran 
into trouble trying to decide how the 
profit should be reckoned - in dollar 
terms, in CPI terms or linked to 
something else... Eventually he ar- 
rived at a formula using the CPI and 
allowing Jordan Hotels a 100% real 
profit. This he describes as “reason- 
able by any reckoning.” Who could 


UK charters may stop coming Volume down to $3.2 million 
here due to ‘mixed flights’ market market statistics 


Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON. - Three of Britain's 
leading travel companies specializ- 
ing in charter frights between Britain 
and Israel, are amongst a group 
liable for disciplmary action because 
they allegedly broke Israeli regula- 
tions concerning their flight opera- 
tions. 

An official of Israel’s Civil Avia- 
tion Authority has confirmed that 
disciplinary procedures have been 
instigated, as the companies con- 
cerned had not followed regulations 
which forbid what is known as 
“mixed flights," that is. filling air- 
craft with both tourists from the 
U.K. and passengers who have 
started their journey in Israel. 

The companies under investiga- 
tion include Ibeseo. Twickenham 
Travel and Uniglobe. Each had li- 
cences to operate from the U.K. to 
Israel only, and they are thus, 
according to the regulations, prohi- 
bited from selling spare seats to 


Israelis wishing to travel to Britain. 

A number of recent flights were 
checked by the authority after it had 
issued a warning, and as a result 
Ibeseo has been told to pay an undis- 
closed heavy fine. Talks with Twick- 
enham Travel are also in progress. 
The company and others were found 
to be carrying mixed loads. 

Ibesco’s managing director. 
Michael Zwebner. said last week 
that the restrictions could lead to bis 
firm and others pulling out from 
operating flights to Israel. They had 
yet to dedde whether to pay the fine, 
as they were awaiting the outcome of 
discussions between the British gov- 
ernment and the Israeli authorities, 
he said. 

- Some of the companies have 
attempted to safeguard the bookings 
already made by'lsraeli passengers 
who bought tickets in the U.K.. by 
transferring them to other flights. 
British tourists are said not to be 
affected by the dispute. 


Cheque good everywhere, except Israel 


- * i\obearing on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

^^HONDAY/WEDNESDAY RATES: Minimum of IS 8,800 for 8 words; each 
^ additional word IS 1,100 

FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of IS 1 1 ,600 for 8 words; each 
''"“'■’•'s a dd itional word IS 1,450. All rates include VAT. DEADLINES at our offices 
I’UPnrU. > Jerusalem: Monday/Wednesday - 10 a.m. previous day. Friday - 5 p.m. on 
WedneS{ j a y Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon, 2 days before publication. Ads 
u acoaptsd at offices of The Jerusalem Post fsee masthead on back page) and all 
' ' t’T- arivmtisina aaencies. 


-t. ^cognized advertising agencies. 


DWELLINGS 


NKTANYA 

NOBEL GREENBERG, bousing specialists, 
saks/ rentals. 2 Ussishkin St. , Tel. 053-32558. 


JERUSALEM 

uBjuu i nm eBOOQaooeooooooQoooaoocoooocoo o ooooooon 

■TCHERNICHOWSKY, rental. 3% furnished, 
S40D, 1 year. Tel. 02-664642. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 




PORTS AUTHORITY - ISRAEL 

Invitation to Apply for Prequalification 


1 . The Israel Ports Authority* in accordance with its obligation under the 
Btiamational Agreement on Government Procurement, maintains a (1st of 
_ jJWHtfactMrers with prime facts prqvw c?ps«ty. ;an.d. jngjeripnire .In, the 
■" nfariufb&foarid supply ofthe equtpmantlfrted. below: 

a. Container-handling forte lift trucks, minimum capacity 60 tons 
h Ro-ro tractors 

c, 12 metre, gooseneck type containers and general purpose trailers 

d. Mechanical grabs, 4 ropea, volume- 8 cubic metres and greater 

1 Mamrfactme re of the abow types of equipment who wish to be included on the 

list, ate Invited to submit prequafificatlon forms for approval, for inclusion on 
thalfan. 

3. P » nu a Htlu e > i nm : fosme wfll be ewo H ahlo. beginning June 26, 1 985 (free of 
charge) from: torael Ports Authority, Materials Handling Equipment 
HwMan, 74 DonMrii PetMh THore, Roonw 1 203, Tel Avhr, foiaaL 

4. The fonus should bo nubmfttBd not later them August 23, 1985, to the 


6. Inclusion of any firm’s name on this list is subject to the discretion of the Israel 
Ports Authority. -waww 


“keep your OPTIONS open” 

WITH 

P CommStock Trading 


Two UK textile 
giants amalgamate 

By DAVID GRANT 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON. - Two of Britain's 
largest textile manufacturers, both 
Jewish managed, have 'agreed to 
merge to form a new company which 
with combined sales of over £600 
million will make it one ofthe largest 
in the UK. 

Vantona Viyella, known for the 
famous Van Heusen shirts, and the 
Nottingham Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which manufactures a wide 
range of textile products, announced 
last week that they will link up and 
hoped to capture a greater share of 
the domestic and export markets. 
The two firms already sell more than 
£200m. worth of goods to Britain’s 
leading retailers, Marks & Spencer. 

David Alliance, the Vantona boss 
who is also active in fund-raising for 
Tsrael Bonds, will become the 
group’s new chief executive. Hany 
Djanogly, of the Nottingham com- 
pany, will be joining Vantona's 
board as deputy chairman and group 
manag ing director. 


Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON. - One of Britain’s smal- 
ler banks has continued to endorse 
cheques marked “Valid in all coun- 
tries of the world except Israel." 
despite an assurance from its chair- 
man that it would cease the practice. 

Grindlay’s Bank was contacted 
earlier this year by the British-Israel 
Chamber of Commerce about the 
matter. The chamber was informed 
by A. Ritchie, the bank's chairman, 
that while some Middle East coun- 
tries insisted that bankers drafts 
should carry the clause, as it was an 
official requirement, he was satisfied 
that his bank could overcome the 
problem. 

The Chamber of Commerce's 
attention was drawn to an instance 
recently, in Oman, where a cheque 
with what the chamber's executive 
secretary, Harry Schwab, called 
“the offending qualification.” bad 
been endorsed. He wrote to the 


[W* SECURITIES, OPTIONS AND 
COMMODITY BROKERS 

A DIVISION OF 

HAAS SECURITIES 

- MEMBERS N.YJ5.E., ESTABLISHED 1910 
JERUSALEM RAMAT-GAN 

TEL 102)244963 TEL. (03)257296 


imropfc << express 

mashav > 

worid-wide, door-to-door 
courier services at reasonable prices. 

TeL 03-288957, 03-203734/5, fax: 03-288957.. 


Administrative Assistant/Registrar 

for an American Community College Program in Israel. <■ 
“^experience required. 40 hour week. Some Hebrew necessary. 

Call momlngsiS. Zuckerman, 02-242306. 

adw-ao-oo 


Peru says payment 
deadline is impossible ' 

PARIS (Reuter). - Peruvian 
President-elect Alan Garcia said last 
week that it was absurd, unjust and 
impossible for Pern to have to repay 
debts of S4 billion by the end of 1985. 
Garcia, on a private visit; told the 
French daily Le Monde “we want to 
SPORTY. -A 650-seat sports centre pay, but we demand realism, 
was dedicated in. Beit Shemesh on “I propose an austerity without 
Saturday night. The centre was built . misery. I recognize, that my prog-, 
as part of Project Renewal wah.a r ramme i&incompatible witfuhe das- : 
contribution from the Jewish .com- • sical redp«- of. tlje- . International 
munity in Indianapolis, Indiana- Monetary Fond, but my obligations 

are to all the people of Peru, not to 
the IMF. 

“When one thinks about it, we are 
supposed to repay about $4b. be- 
tween now and December. But the 
value of our exports will only reach 
about 80% of this astronomical 
sum.” 

He said be would not sacrifice the 
Peruvian people to the requirements 
of international banks. 
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$499 


MONTHLY 

130 Ni SHIS' 


ROOM ONLY SINGLE OCCUPANCY 

ADLM’CNAl S9-5.COL'B:£ CCCUS'AV.v 


$299 


14 DAYS 

ADDITIONAL S49 DOUBLE OCCUPANC": 
ALL PRICES INCU SERVICE CHARGE _ 

VAT}hou:do( whin ^fi nn'.i 

PALACE HOTEL 
27 ) Hayi'Kor SnfcPt Tel A 4 5”' 


m 



M * Ful1 

door-fo-door 

^ service, with * 

a personal touch: 

packing, insurance 

documentation 

Special rates 
to Los Angeles 



Hapoalim and Frisco 
loans to K Shmona 

By PINHAS LANDAU 
Post Finance Reporter 
In an unusual spin-off from Pro- 
ject Renewal, the Bank Hapoalim 
branch in San Francisco together 
with the Jewish community there has 
set up a special loan fund to help 
small businesses in Kiryat Shmona. 

San Francisco’s link to the north- 
ern development town goes back to 
Project Renewal, when the city fos- 
tered Kiryat Shmona and its Jewish 
community leaders became directly 
involved in the life of the town. 

Bank Hapoalim.opened its branch 
in San Francisco last year- the only 
Israeli bank with an outlet there. 

In the new “joint venture" the 
bank is putting up £250,000 and the 
community $100,000 to establish a 
fund that will advance loans to small 
businesses in Kiryat Shmona seeking 
to expand . The loans will be at cheap 
rates of interest, and the hope is that 
they will provide a spur of jobs and 
economic stability. 


AH i AZ ANT> CURD PAZ PRICES 


FOR 22.6.85 



GERMANY 


FRANC 

GULDEN 

FRANC 

KRCNA 

KRONE 

KRONE 


1162.994 1177 505 
1494.447 .1515.0M 
3WJW1 SB.*# 


1152.690 1205.360 
1481.200 1548.890 
377.180 394.420 


K&260 863.907 
775.716 785,396 
593.126 600.528 
187,066 1S9.401 

539.672 546.406 

596.407 603.849 
469.706 475.567 


119.190 

333.620 

450.260 

13M80 

12S.S60 

103.300 

179.160 

838.930 

741.16U 

499.690 

S34.S90 

564-20 

465.540 


129.160 

348.870 

470.840 

136.120 

136.520 

109.450 

189.820 

884.340 

811.210 

640JK0 


Supplied by UNllhD MJZRAHJ BANK LTD, 
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THE HEBREUJ UfllVERSITV 
OF JERUSAlEm 


HELLENIC HOUSE 
invites the public 

to a symposium; 

JUDAISM AND HELLENISM 


9.30-1 1.20 a.m. 

Dr. Raanana Meridor, The Hebrew University. Chairman 
lntnxJuctnw--Pit^Y8iwshuaB«n-Arieh,DeaaFacuityofHumanajes 
Prof. Howard Jacobson. Urbana, IIEnois 
History and Convention, Jews and Greeks 

4.00-tL30pjn_ 

Prof. Joseph Geiger, The Hebrew Univereity. Chairman 

Prof. PBter Schafer. Berfin-The Jewish Uprising Under Gaflus Caesar 

Prof. Abraham Waasersteln, The Hebrew University— 

Greek Phflosophy in Hebrew and Aramaic Tads 

The syvnpoBtM wSI beheld on^ Thursday, Jur»27, 1985, in Room 
502,1118 Materedorf Faculty Clutx ML Scopus Campus 


THE HEBREUJ URIVERSITV 
OF JERUSfHEfn 


invites the public to a lecture by: 

Dr. JEANE J. K1RKPATRIK 

Former US Ambassador to the UN 

Reflections on 
The Peace Process 

in the chair. 

Uruvo^tty Vice-Preadent Bernard Cherrick 
to be given on Sunday, Jtma 30, 1985, j 

at8J» pm atthe Handler Auditorium, ■ 

Tmman BuOding, Mount Scopus Campus. m 
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bank asking for a positive confirma- 
tion that tins discriminative practice 
will now cease. 

In his reply. Ritchie appears ro 
have gone back on his word. He 
stated that the bank's policy would 
remain the adherence to the rules 
and regulations of any territory in 
which it operates. He added. “I 
cannot give you the positive- 
confirmation that you are seeking.” 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

By PINHAS LANDAU 


TEL AVTV. - The week's trading 
began on a dull note, so much so that 
volume in both markets combined 
sank to an unprecedented new low of 
IS3.7 billion, or S3.2 million. Share 
volume actually rose, helped by a 
spurt of demand for “arrangement” 
shares, but bond volume positively 
sank, and at IS1.819m. was lower 
than share volume for the first time 
in several weeks. 

Bonds were strong, whether 
index-linked or dollar-linked. regu- 
lar or “arrangement." The reports of 
the imminent demise of the package 
deal and the uncertainty of what 
might follow are having their natural 
effect. 

Shares are steadily sinking lower, 
although yesterday's falls were less 
severe than Thursday's. Taking into 
account the devaluation of over one 
peT cent on Friday, the erosion of the 
share market is nonetheless severe 
and ongoing. 

With only a few trading days left in 
the month, any push from the 
mutual funds, as part of an attempt 
to improve their performance ahead 
of the half-yearly figures, is being 
left to the very last minute - if it is to 
come at all. 

The Treasury bill market has 
effectively ceased to exist, with the 
average daily volume barely suffi- 
cient to buy a round of drinks for the 
traders. 


General Share Index 201.45 +I.32-* 

Non-Bank Index 180.8b ^O.SO 1 ?* 

Arrangement 212.59 

RcolEsutc 173.71 

Industrials 197.54 -l.lCo 

Investment Cre. I4h.47 -C.63% 

OH Exploration 2b7.fN -Q.S7% 

Turnovers: 

Shares - total IS 1892 Jm. (IS!692.6m. 
Arrangement 1S975.4 (IStf»l.Sm.) 

Non-bank IS9><.!m. (ISIOOO.Xm 
Bonds- total IS!8!9.3m. (!S2925.?m 

Index-linked IS S33.bm. (iS 9M.Dm 
Dollar-linked lS12S5.7m. (ISI9M.7m 
Treasury Bills IS 1.0m. (IS 15.2m 

Movements: 

Advances 131 (1031 

of which 5“ „ + 3 ( 12J 

"buyers only” J \ 2| 

Declines f 711 (190) 

of which 5"o- 45 (51) 

"sellers only" 7 (13) 

Unchanged ‘ 140 (147) 

Trading Halt y* ( jo> 

Arrangement yields: 

IDBrcg. I2.J45 R - 

Union 0.1 13.48% 


(IS )692.6(n.) 
(IStfrt.Km.) 
(IS 1000.8m.) 
(lS2925.7m.) 
(IS 9til.0m.) 
(ISI9h4.7m.) 
(IS 15. 2m.) 


IDB reg. 
Union u. I 


Disco uni A 

Mizrahi r. |3.52* n 

Hapoalim r. I3.t>3% 

General A 13.34*- 

Leumi IS 100 13.27"« 

Fin. Trade IS1 13.011% 

Bond Market Trends: 

Indcx-Knfced 
4% folly-linked Rises to 3% 

3% fully-linked Rises to 2.5% 

4.25% fnlly-linkcd Rises or 3-0% 

80% linked Rise* to 2.5% 

Rises to 3.5% 
Mixed 104% 


90% linked 

Do able- linked 
Dollar- linked 
Admon 
Rimon 
Ctlhoa 
For. Curr. 
denominated 
Treasury Bills 
(monthly yield) 


Rise, to 1.5% 
Rises to 2% 
Rises to 1.5% 

Rises to 1% 
lt*.45%-U*.44% 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange daily price quotations 


price BIJW c Iwp 

Commercial Banks 

(not fet rf “TTinpiun t") 

OHHr VTOO - -Oi 

Maritime 1 1512 77 —10.0 

M ari t im e 5 _j6t 79 -63 

Gennoa-aiT ™ 22 -03 

N.Amcr. 1 1300 71 +1.0 

N.Amer.5 505 85 +1.4 

■N.Am. opl 2554 18 -12.8 

Danot] 790 138 +13 

DrnotS 256 338 -5Z 

Danot sc 2 «0 - -OJJ 

Fhstlni 5 1357 562 n.c. 

FlBX 1303 . 1409 n_c. 

Commercial Banks 
(part of “am mtemm t”) 

IDBr 55800 300 +3J 

n>BB r 55100 3 +1J 

jDBpA 340000 l nx. 

UnwaO.l 40750 38 +1.4 

Discount Br 69950 2 +L5 

IKseoum Ar 70800 79 +3.4 

Dis-Bcn 6300 28 +2J2 

Mizrahi r 22510 683 +1.4 

Mizrahi b 22700 12 +1.8 

bfizrahicn9 10210 31 +L0 


: Hapoalim p 
HapoaEmr 
Hapoafimb 
Hap.cn 8 
Gent A 
Gen*lap8 
Gen7ap9 
Oea1ai5 
Genies 7 
Irani 0.1 
Leumi ai 9 
Lctnmcn 11 
Rn. Trade 
Rn. Trade J 


AdanhnO.T 
GesMortr 
Gen Motth 
Carmel r 
Canoe] deb 


850 +1^ 


23 -2.1 
851 +2.1 


Banks 

2430 

3169 

3169 

3270 

1581 

1775 

403 

2545 

2150 

5450 

4900 

3915 

2084 

460 

210 


12 +2.1 

28 B.C. 

272 -9.4 


Dcv-Mort 

Mnfakanr 

Indcpcndenc 

Tefaianpr 

Tdahotr 

Te&hKdl 

Tefahotd2 

Jaysourl 

laysotn-5 

laysoorop 

Mdavr 


n— Th l lnrfltHo t 

ShBumr 117 1076 -1.3 


2 196 -2.1 

notradmg 

no trading 
notradSng 
so trading 
so trading 
so trading 
do trading 
2 6 B-c. 

0 - - 

9 - -5.0 

0 4 n.c. 

5 7 -L8 


Agric A 

AgricC^ 

y wimi til b 

lad Dev P 

IndDevC 

IndDCC 

IndDCO 

1NDDD 

IndDDD 

Contractor 

Tourism 

CUL0.1 

CSalLOJ 

CULdeb 


Azychr 

Aryehop 

A.*ob deb 

Ararat 0.1 r 

AfamOJb 

RctasarO.1 

Rdnsm-05 

Hadarl 

HaiterS 

Hassnehr 

Phoenix 0.1 

Phoenix CL5 

Hamsdil 

Hanafa S 

Hanarii op 

YafdeiiO.l 

YardcnOJ 

Yarop2 

Mesorahl 

Mawrab5 

Saharr 

Suaiitas r 

Znrr 

Zion HI 

ZSonHS 


no tndmg 
notratSug 
do trading 


720 

127 

-8.9 

487 

50 

+0.4 

1730 

3 

-1.0 

1065 

- 

+4.9 

1310 

152 

+1.6 

539 

450 

ILC. 

1135 

482 

-5.4 

3630 

197 

+10.0 

1694 

120 +10.0 

3950 

— 

— 

1240 

— 

— 

1600 

S 

-1.9 


no trading 
no trading 

7700 

2040 10 +7.4 

bo trading 

850 63 -9.6 

2325 83 -1.7 

902 55 +2.7 

2290 15 +0-9 

625 208 n-c. 


Trade & Services 
Trade 

IntefGam l 911 
.InteiGaaS 390 
ImetGamop —07 
MdrEzrt 1820 
MeirBop 1570 
Tbtal hoc 

Teta5 odd 

Oal Trade 520 
Crystri 1 736 

RapacO.l 13600 
RspaeOi 3100 
$<Veraoi2 2400 
SnperBlO 1175 


Services 

Dekkr 
Hard 1 
Hard 5 
Light. 0.1 
UgfaLOJ 
CoMStoOJ 
OoUStBl 
Israel Elec 
BoodWai 
. BowfWOJ 
BoodWop 
GOdsWtHl 
CtwotOJ 
Coos op A 
Kapell 
Eopdop 


60 ilc. 
58 +2.6 
50 +1.0 
50 n.c. 
50 UAL 


DO trading 
no trading 


520 

— 

+2.0 

736 

50 

+0.1 

13600 

4 

-93 

3100 

38 

-6.1 

2400 

150 

-2.0 

1175 

56 

-03 

1720 

605 

nx. 

1720 

— 

-9.9 

831 

— 

— 

5100 

109 

+5.4 

1550 

87 

-3.1 

722 

b.o.1 

+4JJ 

267 

3075 

+7.7 

zd tzadzzr 

E 

3050 

■ 81 

-2.1 

740 

50 

443 

<20 

60 

+0.7 

782 

153 

ax. 

390 

115 

-13 


no trading 
oo trading 

no trading 


Ckrire Vofame 
price 1S1.M0 


Hotels. Toorwm 
OalZohir i 
GalZohar5 
DanHotd 1 23 

DanHotel 5 13 

Cora! Beach 
Kenes 15 

YardenHot 19 

YardenHm 1« 

Yahalom 2 

Computers 
Data * 1 

HAonl 

Hilon 5 37 

Yaane 17 

Ya'ane op 14 

□alCunp. 13 

CUCop 

M.LX.1 38 

M.LL.S 16 

Masbov 9 

Nftnvl 17 

Naonr5 10 

Niknvop 

Team 1 44 

Team op 40 


no trading 
no trading 
2350 S3 +9J 

1360 64 ilc. 

notzatfing 
1570 - +13 

1991 27 -9J 

1490 51 -63 

250 510 -8.1 


no trading 

3740 

3 

n-c 

1701 

10 

nx. 

1400 

- 

— 

1340 

41 

ILC. 

3800 

I 

_ 

1660 

84 

-33 

937 

34 

a.c. 

1765 

49 

+0.6 

1016 

1 

+0.1. 


DO trading 


Real Estate, BtrikOng 

1470 35 

Gmfi5 1400 

5C“- • 365 905 

T 1 ™. 153 365 

~ onm _ 885 189 

AzoropE — 

Eton 345 502 

EOooop 329 s.o.1 

I notndi 

EHto*5 notradS 

A niu o uim 575 so 

Anmon op 349 4 

Air In 0.1 13500 105 

Ate br 1.0 11300 137 

Afrop4 gi30 27 

Arazhn - 620 55 

Ann op $25 61 

Afledan 1 3245 77 

Artesian 5 1705 504 

Ben Yak 1 1495 85 

Baranow I ggO • 15 

Bwaoop 537 37 

Dankner 1695 71 

DroekoT 380 107 

DfWkerS 210 290 

Drnckerop 137 350 

DaradO.l ™ 

Darad05 760 81 

Daradop 1296 s.o.l 

HUB. 0.1 2070 73 

HUB-OJSr 730 31 

PrapBJdc 1760 368 

Ba^deO.J 180 

BayiideO.5 1957 90 

ILDCr 1US0 164 

lspro »30 505 

Icratan 1900 2 

•. 5943 17 

CobeaDev. 3060 b.o.l 

Cohen op ~ ~ 

CU Red 570 615 

Lwnirl 1602 50 

Lumir 5 700 100 

Lonnrop - - 

M.T.M. 1 597 40 

BUgJtes. 210 550 

Bhteop 200 2315 

921-80 
Mndd 231 1355 

Mrimad 290 131 

Menrav «» 30 

Menravnp 197 386 

Mar~Lez 2000 

MarU-zop 2976 70 

Levinstein 1 625 70 

Lev in st ein 5 618 b.o.1 

Levin, op 515 339 

Uftdritel 280 84 

fcjfsdrirz5 230 210 

1 jfa + iw flp 7501 15 

Neot Aviv . 2069 213 

AaortaPrap 3660 1 

SahaxHl 3670 88 

SaharHS 4680 22 

SoielBon. 907 37 

Sabafl 736 150 

SahafS 641 

Sahafop ‘ TOO 195 

AteiSeb 1663 15 

Prim 1386 100 

Caesarea 1 505 261 

Caesarea 5 245 1146 

Robinst 1 notratfi 

Rabimt5 notradi 

Rmssrinl 2050 47 


Agricrstnre 

UadarO.l 

HadarOJ 

Hadarop 

Mebattem 

Hadarim 

PtvOr 

Sbenhar 

Industrie 
Food and Toll 

Ata* 

Alas op 

Athntie 

Ailn op 

Gold Fr 1 

GoidFrS 

Gold op 

Dubcfcr 

Dubekb 

Satdakoll 

Sanlakol5 

Tn-Zel 

W-Ze5 

Tempo 1 

Tfcmpo 5 

faharl 

Izharj 

Mwl 

ManS 

Stnfion 

EGter 


1470 

35 

n.c 

1400 

— 

— 

. 365 

905 

nx. 

153 

365 

-1.0 

885 

189 

-0.6 

345 

502 

+3.9 

329 

s.o.1 

-4.6 

do trading 

no trading 

575 

50 

+4.3 

349 

4 

-0.9 

13500 

105 

-2.9 

11300 

137 

—3.0 

8130 

27 

-2.4 

620 

55 

+2.6 

625 

61 

+0.6 

3245 

77 

ILC 

1705 

504 

n.c 

1495 

85 

ILC 

880 

■ 15 

+3J 

537 

37 

+1.9 

1695 

71 

-OS 

380 

107 

-03 

210 

290 

+1.9 

137 

350 

+4.6 

1576 

- 

- 

760 

81 

-0.7 

1296 

s.o.l 

-5.7 

2070 

73 

-10.0 

730 

31 

+0.7 

1760 

368 

-5,4 

2300 

180 

-8.1 

1957 

90 

-5.0 

11320 

164 

-42 

1130 

505 

+0.9 

1900 


n.c. 

5943 

17 

— 

2060 

b.o.l 

+5.0 

— 

— 

— 

570 

615 

—3.2 

1602 

50 

—5.8 

700 

100 

-5.5 

— 

. — 

— 

597 

40 

+8J 

210 

550 

ILC 

200 

2315 

+9.9 

921 

-80 

+925 

231 

1355 

+5.0 

290 

131 

-4.0 

800 

30 

-L2 

197 

386 

+4.2 

2000 

- 

-0.5 

2976 

70 

- 

625 

70 

n.c 

618 

b.o.1 

+11.4 

515 

339 

-S3 

280 

84 

ILC 

230 

210 

-2.1 

7501 

15 

+3.7- 

2069 

213 

+ 10.0 

3660 

1 

nx. 

2670 

88 

ILC 

4680 

22 

nx. 

907 

37 

-4.9 

736 

150 

+8.7 

641 

— 

— 

700 

195 

-8-5 

1663 

15 

+6.4 

1386 

100 

+4.5 

505 

261 

-1.4 

245 

1146 

ILC 

no trading 

no trading 

2050 

47 

-4.7 

1271 

•M 

ILC 

3570 

66 

n.c 

3650 

48 

nx. 

3450 

5 

-1.4 

1Q50 

66 

"+2.0 

470 

58 

ILC 

91 

18 

-34.1 

5650 

17 

-0.9 

816 

651 

-1.0 

2090 

90 

+23 

2550 

115 

+4.1 

*4200 

6 

+5.0 

3700 

44 

-63 

401 

205 

-8.9 

225 

150 

-0.9 

1140 

— 

— 

321 

s.o.1 . 

-5.0 

212 

58 

-5.8 

7700 

10 

+2.7 

7800 

5 

+U 

1850 

23 

+4.2 

1185 

17 

+5J 

1890 

112 

+9.4 

865 

SO 

-2J 

2365 

20 

ILC 

1837 

— 

+5-0 

700 

264 

n.c 

328 

200 

nx. 

10300 

12 

+1.0 

‘ryw; 

10 

+6.0 

3700 

38 

+L4 

7600 

379 

+4.7" 


price IS1.M0 

Asn 13400 9 

Aitgel 1410 5 

Shctnenp 4099 , 39 

Textiles and ClotUnc 
Adgar 2390 £ 

Adxarop 2210 - 

Ofis 403 11 

OQsop 999 

Banicb 1 2800 2S 

Baruch 5 1350 50 

Alaska 1 

Alaska 5 355 173 

Eftan 1 — - 

Eftanop 215 226 

Ai p s a n r 2170 - 

AtaBl do trading 

Ata CO. I no trading 

Ala op - — 

Delta G 1 3440 104 +0.6 

Delta G 3 2810 143 nx. 

U Spinners no trading 

U Spinners no trading 

Spin op 00 trading 

Vitalgol no trading 

Vtalgo5 1059 26 -3.6 

Wardmon 573 34 -3.0 

Wwdop 158O 9 -0.6 

Zikh 1 830 14 n.c. 

ZahS 365 186 n.c. 


T^tTopl 

Tip Top op 

Ynmarl 

LodriaO.l 

Lodzia0.4 

Ligat 

Litsat Ot> 

MIFGBco 

Gficoop 

Maquene 1 

Maqnette5 

Eagle 1 

Ea*|e5 

Erock 

FMgaiO.1 

Poigat0.4 
Polygon r 
Paigod 
Pargodop 
SchocIL 


185 +Z1 
700 -5.7 


476 -5.4 
66 +3.1 
ISO +0.7 
- -0.9 


1 u.c. 
20 -0.7 
52 +025 
20 me. 
500 n.c. 
26 n.c. 
318 -4.8 
257 +2.0 


9035 -Lo.l -5.0 


Metab wad Mtia! Printacts 

Oetagnn H12 

Octagon op 940 _ _ 

UrianO.lr 7050 449 n.C. 

Urdu 0.5 r 5200 170 tue. 


9 +03 
- —1-0 
275 +iao 

591 -53 
97 -9.8 


notracBng 

DO trading 


60 -10.0 
SO —12.5 
14 -2.8 


«■ +dS 

150 ilc. 


50 +6.8 
69 +13 
40 +1.S 
3 +23 


Octagon op 
i Uidan 0.1 r 
Urdu 03 r 
Urdu op 
Cables r 
Hatefaof 1 
Hatcbof 5 
b-OmCb I 

IlCuCoS 

Morgan 

Morgan op 

SdomMetl 

Sdomop 

ZionCaM 1 

ZonCaMS 

Kadmanil 

Kadmam5 _ 

NcchushO.l 

NcdntbOJ 

Arad 

Arad op 

Pecker 

Kingl 

King 5 

KH1 

KHI5 

ffh**lldTH 

Shdop 

IjriiMil 

Lachbh 5 


Electrical Machtaety 
Electronics, Optics 

EWi3r 376000 3 +03 

Eta>025r 2075 . 52 n.c. 

Eko03Sb 1060 . 347 -5.4 

Elm 035 U00 15 ilc. 

EtaxnO.1 6840 2 -5-0 

Electra 03 3340 125 a-c. 

Hear* op — - - 

Elnm 344000 10 +0.9 

Am 18950 25 -2JI 

Aril op 19600 10 +1-6 

Oal Elec 2000 699 -2.0 

Speaxixl 1650 597 -6.8 

Spectrix5 1199 304 n.c. 

Spec op 23900 It -0.4 

Feuchre 2408 - - 

Feachtw 1145 169 nx. 

Cydooe l 2889 80 -4.0 

CydooeS 1000 169 -2.9 

KanAdl 1003 30 ax. 

KatzAdS 562 53 -4.7 

TAT. 1 1500 122 -33 

TA.T.5 590 120 -L7 

TAT.op 4500 - - 

Tedea 2399 77 -23 

■Tedcaop - — — 


BaBdtng Materials 
LP.Ifld. 865 

Alkol 1930 

Aftolop 1298 

Adternl 4580 

AdternS 2650 

T«Krl pot 

Bartml m 

BanouS 377 

Banonop ^5 0 

Hammhil ^ 

HnmashdS 340 

Hamasop 4^0 

Trombestl am 

TtxxnbcaiS -rrx * 

MJLT.l 484 

MJ-T.S ‘ 198 
Modal ind. g^l 

WcUudI 9499 

Wotfman 5 6800 


305 

296 +Z6 
163 -0^ 
32 n.c. ■ 


2650 15 ux. 

do trading 
notratfing 
890 10 -1.1 

377 5* —4.6 

250 100 -3J 

710 30 -2.7 

340 209 ax. 

460 - - 

9823 8 +iaO 

2225 s-o.1 -5.0 

484 55 nx. 

198 13 -10J) 

861 33 -7.4 

9*99 5 nx. 

6800 2 nx. 


Ajg h5 6600 88 +L5 

Affiance no trading 


Ctatat Vote 
pete ISU 


173 +5.7 


Gal Ind 1 
Gal Ind 5 
Dexter 
Fend 0.1 
FcttflOJ 
HaifaChem 
Tevar 
Tcvaop. 4 
Upricy 
.JJpskyop 
Dead Sear 
Pcuuchcm 
Maxima I . 
Maxima 5 
Maxima op 
Neca Chem. 
Sano I 
Sano 5 
Kcdcm 
Kedem 
T.G.L 1 
T.G.L.5 
Taya 
Frutaitxn 
Taro 


Wood- Paper, Priatint 

Dafrool • 1835 23 +10.0 

Dafion J 1028 — +Z.Q 

Hums 1 1040 80 d.Cl- 

Hatnraop 760 90 -10.6 

+2.1 Yarbl »580 55 +9.7 

Yaefa5 2645 - - 

Ashkefem 152 674 -7.9 

Ash op • 305 154 -7.2 

Molett 4750 20 -1.0 

PaperMOb 74700 2 -1J 

Scandial 705 7 -1.4 

Scaadiaop 
Rim 0.1 r 
Rim0.4r 
Ta’alBr 


no trading 
3500 72 +6.5 

1400 32 nx. 

5100 28 a.c 


Mbedtamoos Indostries 

Ahnnit 1 -rrv\ jg 

AhumtS 1150 — 

Ahuuil op 1300 — 

A “* n ] 1172 62 

AntoS 545 jo 

Aodmop 412 — 

3650 66 

3780 

8600 16 
Sf?. 3450 7 

3024 14 

PoDak5 tit77 


62 -10.0 
50 +0’ 


16 +4.1 
7 +4.5 
14 +5J) 
156 +9J 


Iirintfi te l Inw Uiwnt 
Central Tr 2850 n.c 

Koorp no trading 

Ctellnd 596 2283 -l.T 

TecbRe*. 181 2019 +0.6 

Techop_ 150 1193 nx. 

Investmeot Conurenks 


Umoor 
IDB Dev. r 
InoobaO.2 
lncohaOJI 
Elgar r 
Elgar b 
EQern 
EBenb 
Amifsar 

Afitl 

Afik 5 

Gafaelet 

IsCocp. 1 

hCorp-5 

WotfronO.l 

Wotfiwn 1 r 

Ampar 

Hapoetlnv 
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Cut the Gordian knot 


WHETHER OR NOT they so intended from the start, the 
terrorist Shi’ite hijackers of the TWA airliner ten days ago have 
already scored an important victory: they have driven a 
fast-deepening wedge between the U.S. and Israel. This is a 
most worrying development, which should quickly be arrested. 

The Israel entanglement in this American affair stems from, 
the fact that American citizens were kidnapped, and are being 
kept hostage, as an inducement for the U.S. administration to 
pressure tbe Israel government into releasing the more than 700 
Shi’ites from southern Lebanon still interned in Atlit President 


Reagan's public response to this bid last week was that 
“America will never make concessions to terrorists... Nor will 


we ask nor pressure any other government to do so.” 

This remains Washington's official position. But privately, as 
it were, U.S. officials are doing precisely what Mr. Reagan 
■ protests America will never do: they are hard at work putting 
the heat on Israel to agree to the prompt release of the Atlit 
prisoners, so as to make possible the freeing of the two score 
hostages in Beirut. 

Their argument is that it was Israel's action, of questionable 
legality, in moving the Shi'ite prisoners across the border, and 
in holding them there, that triggered the hijacking; that Israel 
started releasing the prisoners, and was planning to set the rest 
of them free, even before the hijacking; and that, having 
recently exchanged 1.150 Palestinian terrorists, among them 
some vicious killers, for three of its own soldiers, Israel cannot 
now refuse to liberate a smaller group of far less dangerous 
Shi'ite detainees for a large group of American citizens. 

Assiduously spread through the media, this argument has 
won tbe support of large numbers of Americans, including 
Jews. Israel is now being widely flayed for its failure to 
accommodate its American benefactor at this time of crisis, and 
the criticism is increasingly taking on an anti-Semitic tinge. If 
anything should happen to the hostages while Israel maintains 
what strikes many Americans as an unreasonably obdurate 
stance, the consequences for this country could be calamitous. 

Government leaders here have not taken any great pains 
during the past ten days to explain the Israeli attitude. 

Nothing bas been said in defence of the original decision to 
bring the prisoners to Atlit, for which some legal warrant may 
be found, nor in justification of their detention - which would 
be far harder to defend - after the IDFs supposed withdrawal 
from Lebanon. Official spokesmen have satisfied themselves 
with the assurance that the prisoners would be released, in 
stages, without any linkage to the TWA kidnappings, as 
security conditions in southern Lebanon permitted - as though 
security conditions in southern Lebanon, and elsewhere in that 
country, might not be adversely affected by the continued 
internment of the prisoners. 

At the same time Israeli leaders have clearly indicated that 
the government would most likely let all the Atlit prisoners go- 
lf only the U.S. publicly asked it to do so. Defence Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin put this country's case vigorously, and to most 
Israeli ears convincingly, when he said, on American television, 
that the U.S. should not play games with Israel by refusing to 
state publicly that it thought its ally should surrender to the 
terrorists, while unofficially pressuring it into doing just that - 
“so that someone else looks nicer and we don’t look so nice.” 

, President Reagan, however, is reported to have been sorely 
offended by Mr. Rabin's somewhat abrasive complaint. And 
the American public, usually so friendly towards Israel is siding 
in this matter with their president. Yesterday’s U.S. television 
appearances by Mr. Rabin and Prime Minister Shimon Peres, 
in addition to the premier's widely publicized telephone 
conversation on Friday with Secretary of State Shultz, should 
certainly have helped mend the souring relations between 
Jerusalem and Washington over the hijack affair. 

It seems obvious that no vital national interest can be 
discerned in keeping the Shi’ite prisoners in Atlit. If they are 
released slowly, in small groups, as seems to be the plan, it will 
anyway immediately be linked to the Shi'ite kidnapping, no 
matter how strenuously Israel denies the connection. But the 
hostages’ agony might be prolonged, and the chorus of 
disapprobation for Israel keep rising. 

Yesterday’s decision to release another group of 31 Shi’ite 
prisoners strengthens the argument lliat it is time to cut the 
Gordian knot and simply let all the Atlit prisoners go at once - if 
for no other reason than that it would please the U.S., Israel's 
great frieod and ally, and in the final analysis its partner in the 
fight against terrorism. 
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(Condoned from Pagr One) 
will be free to take the necessary 
action and employers and employees 
will help it.” 

But when Hurvitz made this re- 
mark at the earlier meeting, Peres 
was not prepared to listen. “Perhaps 
I’m getting a little deaf,” the premier 
told Hurvitz. The package deal has 
prevented unemployment, Peres 
added. 

? Peres had agreed with the inner 
economic cabinet, prior to the meet- 
ing, to try to protect the package 
deal. The ministers agreed that 
prioes would be raised only with 
Histadrut consent. 

The labour federation's Secretary- 
General Yisrael Kessar said before 
the meeting that he would be pre- 
pared to accept price rises only on 
those products for which there was a 
justified reason. He stressed that the 
Histadrut would not automatically 
agree to increases on a list of items 
handed to it. 

Wien the price review committee 
convened after the meeting, it 
emerged that the Histadrut was will- 
ing to agree to price increases on 90 
out of the 158 goods and services on 
the list that the Industry Ministry 
had submitted. 

The economic cabinet’s decision 
to seek the Histadrut's agreement 
was taken despite the opposition of 
Sharon, who wanted to approve the 
entire list of 158 goods and services 
even without Histadrut agreement 

Attorney-General Yitzhak Zamir 
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warned ministers that, while they 
had the formal right to approve price 
hikes unilaterally, such a step could 
be interpreted as meaning that the 
government had left the package 
deal. 

7-amir apparently convinced the 
ministers. 

Peres decided yesterday to 
arrange a meeting of the Economic . 
Soda! Council - the trilateral body 
that formally sponsored the wage- 
price freeze. 

Roy Isacowitz adds: 

Kessar entered yesterday’s meet- 
ing with a mandate from the Histad- 
rut central committee to propose a 
continuation of the trilateral coop- 
eration system for at least three 
more months, following the expiry 
df the current package deal at the 
end of next month. 

Meeting yesterday morning, the 
central committee commissioned 
Trade Union Department Chairman 
Haim Haberfeld to draw up a plan of 
action to prepare for the eventuality 
that the government and the manu- 
facturers decide against the con- 
tinuation of the package deal. 

The plan will outline ways of pre- 
serving worker rights in a situation in 
which the Histadrut is not a partner 
to economic policy-making. It is ex- 
pected to propose compensation 
payments for wage erosion and 
methods of guaranteeing the real 
value of wages in a situation of high 
inflation. 

While calling for continued econo- 
mic cooperation between the gov- 
ernment, the manufacturers and the 
Histadrut, the central committee 
acknowledged that it need not be in 
the package deal format. The three 
partners should find ways of con- 
tinuing the dialogue, the committee 
said. 


Responding to 


Latin America 


By HENRY A. KISSINGER 
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THE TIME HAS COME for the 
United States to put forward and 
advocate for Latin America the con- 
temporary equivalent of the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

The most important event of the 
recent economic summit of the in- 
dustrial democracies at Bonn re- 
ceived neither serious treatment by 
governments nor significant news 
coverage. It was a letter signed by 
the heads of government of 1 1 major 
Larin American countries, appeal- 
ing for assistance from the summit 
countries because the '“grave prob- 
lems" of the Latin American crisis 
could not be solved by its victims 
alone. 

The response of the industrial 
democracies was ritualistic and eva- 
sive. They congratulated themselves 
on the fact that the debt problems, 
“though far from solved are being 
flexibly and effectively addressed." 
In lay language, this meant that they 
intended to take no new action as 
governments. 

Reiteration of familiar slogans 
cannot, however, change the reality 
that when the presidents of the ma- 
jor Latin American countries raise 
their voices together and are 
ignored, the long-term political rela- 
tionships within the Western hemis- 
phere are in jeopardy. 


WHAT IS THE CRISIS these coun- 
tries are talking about? To the Un- 
ited States and most of the other 
industrial democracies, the issue is 
tbe excessive indebtedness of tbe 
Latin American countries, and they 
propose to solve it by traditional 
financial methods. But to the neigh- 
bours to the south, the issue is no- 
thing less than the survival of their 
political institutions. 

The U.S. Administration has con- 
gratulated itself repeatedly on the 
spread of democratic governments 
in Latin America. But the key ques- 
tion remains whether these new 
democracies can survive in the face 
of dramatically falling standards of 
living. 

Lack of hope could well generate a 
populism that rejects free enterprise 
and cooperative Western hemis- 
phere relations long before the mar- 
ket forces on which orthodox theory 
depends generate the investment 
essential for development. 

Once the process of radicaiization 
is underway, even constructive U.S. 
policies are more likely to accelerate 
than to reverse it. 

If the U.S. waits too long, it will 
teach the dangerous lesson that only 
populist, anti-market pressures get 
its attention. If that were to happen, 
it would find itself on the political 
defensive in its own geographic 
backyard, its attention to the rest of 
the world would be certain to decline 
and so would its ability to conduct a 
creative global policy. 

It is no accident that Fidel Castro 
of Cuba has recently taken up the 
debt crisis in - for him - compara- 
tively moderate terms. He sees in it 
an opportunity to make himself the 
spokesman of a general grievance. 

Taking up the cause of the Latin 
American debtors enables Castro at 
one and the same time to achieve 
respectability in Latin America and 
be a revolutionary in undermining 
U.S. relations witb its southern 
neighbours. 


TO IGNORE ortrivialize the appeal 
of the 11 Latin American presidents 
is therefore extremely dangerous. In 
Brazil and Argentina, interest pay- 
ments alone are likely to equal at 
least 45 per cent of export earnings: 
for Mexico, the equivalent figure is 
just under 40 percent. The current 
approach thus has the paradoxical 
result of turning developing coun- 
tries in desperate need of investment 
into exporters of capital. 

I do not dispute the financial valid- 
ity of this approach. I question its 
political wisdom and viability. 

The governments of Latin Amer- 
ica have: for the most part, re- 
sponded to the crisis with courage 
and resolution. The drastic reform 
programme recently announced by 
President Raul Alfonsin of Argenti- 
na is a good example. 

Nor are the banks or the interna- 
tional financial institutions that have 
conducted the debt negotiations pri- 
marily at fault. They have gone to 
the limit of what profit-making in- 
stitutions can sustain or what tbe 
Charter of International Organiza- 
tions will permit. 

The head of tbe U.S. Federal 
Reserve Bank, Paul Volcker. has 
heroically and almost single- 
handedly held matters together at 
the U.S. end. But these institutions 
cannot fill the vacuum created by the 
inaction of Western governments, 
which are standing apart from a 
process that can crucially affect the 
political stability of the Western 
hemisphere. 

What would have happened had 
America in the late 40s preached to 
Europe the lessons it now puts forth 
to the nations of Latin America? 
What would have happened if 
George Marshall had argued that the 
way to overcome the economic crisis 
of that time was for Europe to pro- 
duce more than it consumed, to 
export more than it imported, to cut 
government services and to grow 
entirely through resources gener- 
ated within each country? 

The U.S. actions then defined the 
answer: to preserve democracy in 
Western Europe, to overcome" de- 
spair and give hope, the United 
States put forth the Marshall Plan. 

This far-sighted measure was not a 
means of escaping reform or avoid- 
ing the responsibility for difficult 
decisions. It did not spare Europe 
many years of serious hardship. 

But it provided the hope - and the 
means - without which hardship be- 
comes politically disintegrating and 
morally unsustainable. It created a 
political framework that has sus- 
tained Atlantic relations for 40 
vears. 


tions in a little over three years. Its 
political centre has been thrown into 
disarray by the tragic death of 
president-elect Tancredo Neves, the 
first civilian president in 20 years. 

In its period of travail. Brazil must 
hear a compassionate and hopeful 
political voice from its great neigh- 
bour to the north. 

The new democracy in Argentina 
finds itself in a comparable position. 
Its government is squeezed between 
the military only recently deprived 
of power and the Peronistas with 
their record of profligacy based on 
slate enterprise and latent anti-U.S. 
attitudes. 

And. while Mexican institutions 
are much more firmly established, 
they are undergoing the strains of 
rapid population growth, falling oil 
prices and the transformation of an 
agricultural to an industrial society. 

Major economic adjustments are. 
of course, required, and most gov- 
ernments in Latin America recog- 
nize this. But in the end. sacrifice 
needs to be sustained by hope, by a 
clear prospect for improvement. The 
Latin American dialogue with the 
creditors - especially with the Un- 
ited States - must expand from the 
collection of interest payments to 
economic development and growth. 

No developing country, including 
the United States at a comparable 
period of history, has ever been 
asked both to develop with only its 
domestic savings and to export capit- 
al at the same time. Without a West- 
ern hemisphere development prog- 
ramme. not only will the debt struc- 
ture collapse sooner or later. Latin 
American political institutions and 
Western hemisphere political coop- 
eration will also be at grave risk. 
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HOW DIFFERENT is the current 
approach of the U.S. and the other 
industrial democracies to Latin 
America. Matters of life and death 
for new democratic governments are 
being handled by bankers and inter- 
national civil sen - ants. who. no mat- 
ter bow far-sighted, have neither 
sufficient authority nor sufficient ex- 
perience to shape political rela- 
tionships. 

Yet constructing a new set of rela- 
tionships is precisely what is most 
needed. Brazil, just emerging from 
military rule, has scheduled congres- 
sional elections 15 months bence, 
and the first direct presidential elec- 


THAT IS WHY the United States 
must now’ propose the modern philo- 
sophical equivalent of tbe Marshall 
Plan, a Western hemisphere de- 
velopment programme. It should 
combine the three chief actors in the 
current crisis - the U.S., Govern- 
ment and, I hope, other industrial 
democracies, the financial institu- 
tions. and the debtor governments - 
in a common approach. Specifically: 
□ The United States, together 
with other industrial democracies, 
should establish a Western hemis- 
phere development institution open 
to creditor and debtor countries in 
Latin America with a binding ter- 
minal date of. say. five to seven 
years. Tfcj- institution could be fi- 
nanced. and its budgetary impact 
reduced, by using the credit of the 
industrial democracies to raise funds 
in international capital markets; one 
dollar of subscribed capital might, in 
fact, support several dollars of new 
loans. The proceeds would then be 
lent, not given, to developing coun- 
tries participating in the programme . 

To keep the new interest cost from 
increasing the debt service exces- 
sively. the funds would be lent at a 
fixed low rate of interest. Any differ- 
ence between the plan's cost of bor- 
rowing and this rate would be added 
to the principal to be repaid after 
other scheduled payments. 

□ The debtor countries should be 
given tbe opportunity to participate 
on a country -by-country basis, on 
conditions geared to their special 
circumstances. Their incentive will 
be the realization that this may be 
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HAWAIIAN JEWS 


KUDOS FOR ‘THE NATURE OF THINGS ’ 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - A few weeks ago you had an 
article about the Jewish Federations 
. versus the synagogues and the rab- 
bis, in which David Landau quoted 
Rabbi Cohen of Cleveland. I wish to 
thank him for putting into words 
what I have been feeling about the 
Federation in this community. 

The Federation Office and the 
Hawaii Jewish News concern them- 
selves only with big gifts, big donors, 
big dinners and news from abroad 
about the economic and political 
situation of Jews. All that is impor- 
tant, but more important is news of 
the local communities' activities for 
the average person. 

For example, during the month of 
March, three cultural events took 
place in Honolulu that had Jewish 
importance, but were not mentioned 
in the Hawaii Jewish News. 

This lack of caring about the little 
folk makes me believe the Federa- 
tion is only interested in promoting 
itself and its leaders on the world 
stage. They omit the temple and 
anything spiritual. I feel the Federa- 
tions need to be told, worldwide, to 
wake up or they will lose their larger 
Jewish audience everywhere. 

MIRIAM N. PAJSNER 
Honolulu. Hawaii. 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - 1 am greatly enjoying D'vora 
Ben Shaul’s column. “The nature of 
things.” 

By chance, I happened to read 
somewhere that beer is an excellent 
solution to your bird-gardener 
friends' complaint against snails 
(June 7). Put some small containers 
with beer next to the plants and the 
snails will get inside and drown — a 
better and healthier solution than 
snail poison. I have tried it with 
success. LEORA LOWE 

Ramat Gan. 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir. - I want to let you know how 
very much I have been enjoying 
D’vora Ben Shaul's column. “The 
nature of things.” I am neither a 
gardener nor a bird watcher, nor 
even a big nature enthusiast, but I 
find her reports extremely in- 
teresting and they have whet my 
appetite to learn more about the 
trees, flowers, etc. in our beautiful 
country. 

Thank yon for doing this service. 

SHARON ARMEL 

Ramat Gan. 


ARAB MASSACRES 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - The world remains strangely 
silent about the bloody violence and 
death going on daily in the Sabra, 
Shatilla and Bourj al-Barajneh 
Palestinian refugee camps in Beirut. 

This wasn't the case when Time 
magazine and the western press in 
general accused and condemned 
Israel when a similar massacre 
occurred three years ago. Arabs 
massacring Arabs is treated as a way 
of life in the Middle East. 

This is just another obvious exam- 
ple of the typical anti-Israel bias in 
the western media. 

LLOYD MORRISON 

West Berlin. 
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their last, and certainly their best, 
opportunity to achieve self- 
sustaining growth. 

Most o? the reforms now urged by 
the international monetary fond are 
in fact essential to economic recov- 
ery. The difficulty is that the time 
allowed for these IMF programmes 
is too short to permit the required 
infrastructure to be built. They force 
* economies that have been highly 
dependent on foreign borrowing and 
imported goods to adjust in a matter 
of months to dramatically lower 
levels of both. 

This shock translated into reces- 
sion , political turmoil and a threat to 
constructive long-term relations be- 
tween the industrial and debtor 
countries. 

Longer-teijn and larger-scale pub- 
lic financing, as 1 propose, would 
ease the shock. It would also permit 
real progress toward debt reduction 
rather than the current financial 
minuet, which too often calls for 
polite promises that both creditors 
and debtors know are unlikely to be 
matched by performance. 

Existing IMF programmes are not 
only a source of tension between the 
industrial democracies and the de- 
btors: they threaten to become an 
invitation to irresponsibility. 

Indeed. I would argue that only a 
programme geared to the prospect 
of growth has any chance of long- 
term success. 

□ The creditors, too, must contri- 
bute. The creditor institutions, in 
return for achieving a framework 
which makes possible a long-term 
and realistic repayment of debt, 
should agree to a ceiling on interest 
charges including the spread - the 
price they charge for rescheduling 
agreements. The “cap" on interest 
rates could be set at the inflation rate 
plus the historical real interest rate - 
which for a century has hovered 
around 3 per cent. 

The debtor country should pay the 
difference between that figure and 
current interest rates- a figure which 
is shrinking in any event - in local 
currency into the Western hemis- 
phere development plan for relend- 
ing. Alternatively, it could be added 
to principal outstanding. 






EVERYTHING would depend on 
the spirit with which such a program- 
me is administered. The Western 
hemisphere development program- 
me must avoid the condescendingly 
paternalistic project approach by 
which bilateral aid so often drains 


the initiative and sometimes the * 
respect of the recipient. 

It should focus on overall pt 
rammes of stabilization and gray 
for which the recipients must 
ultimate responsibility, rather t 
on individual technical projects 
pervised from abroad. Because 
the time limit, partidpating ««- t 
tries would know that they face-*** 
non-recurring opportunity 
accelerate and consolidate their.* ?r- ? j | 
velopmenr efforts. Ir would be 
the developing countries rh< 
selves, assisted by the technical 
peruse of the international agen. - 
and the credit governments, lo t 
advantage of the opportunity. 

The ultimate end of the propc 
plan is to restore vitality to 
international economy, purport 
Western hemisphere political r 
tionships and hope to those seel 
to strengthen democratic inst 
tions. The final success would h 
have nurtured a generation of k 
ers in the industrial democracies 
in the developing countries with 
experience of working together 
large goals in a cooperative spirit 
It is easy to anticipate the supc 
smiles of’ experts on inlemath 
finance or domestic politics perio 
out the impossibility of such 
approach in an age of deficit re< 
tion and shrinking domestic sc 
services. However, students, of 
tory will reply that wc can af 
nothing less. 

The long-run economic cos- 
dosed or controlled markets in ! 
zil. Argentina. Mexico ami V< 
zueia would far exceed the cost 
the programme outlined here., 
the political cost would be' 
measurable. __ 

Just as there can be no to 

peace if East-West relations arc 

duccd to nuclear accounting, so. : 

there can be no hope tor north-** ' - - 

cooperation if discussions are 
fined to quarterly crisis meeting - t 
overdue interest payments'. . . ^ • 

The mie lest of a vital for - 
policy is whether it can produce 
voluntary act of creation what oi 
wise will be imposed on it by ci 
and crisis. 

And the overwhelming neec 
in relations between the indus 
democracies and the debtor nat 
- especially between the Ur 
States and Latin Americas - is 
restoration of hope for the new 
too often fragile democracies o: 
south. 

*1985. Los Angeles Times Syndit 
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THE PROGRAMME OF CANADIAN STUDIES 
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■nvttes the public to attend a conference on 

THE EXPERIENCE OF MULTI-ETHNIC SOCIETIES 
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Registration v - 
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G.Bendor- Israel 

ISRA ELI ARABS AND THE ARAB WORLD 
TERRITORIALITY AND POLITICS 
Chain M. Lisaak- Israel 
D. EWns-Cenada 

POLITICS. TERRITORY. AND ETHNICITY: THE EXPERIENCE OF 
CANADA IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 
G. Shaffer- Israel 

THE NARROWING OF ETHNIC CLEAVAGES: ARABS AND 
ORIENTAL JEWS tN ISRAEL 

Tuesday, July 2 

0830-1030 LINGUISTIC POLICIES 

Chain LGre ftaam mar-tsraai 
R. Hudson- Canada 

QUESTIONS IN CANADA: ISSUES. POLICIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 
4-M. Landau- Israel 

^REW AND ARABIC INTHESTATEOFISRAEL: 
WUJJCJL^CggTHEUWGUAGE'SSUE 

A.G. Gagnon -Canada 
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FOREIGN POLICY 

Y.Yis tea -Israel 

ggWIOT^AND F0RBGN POLICY: THE CASEOF THE 1SRAEU 

SOCIAL POLICIES 
ChatnA-Shechar 
LM. Abefla - Canada 

IMMIGRATION AND EMPLOYMENT POLICIES: THE CANADIAN " 
EXPERIENCE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
E Marx -Israel : 

^“S-^™ IC ^ ICT: ^ CASE0FBRAE1 - >' 1 ; 
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THE FOURTH WORLD 

Chain E. Mane- Israel 
R-P.B. Paine- Canada 
THE CLAIM OFTHE FOURTH WORLD 
K.T. Paftiel - Canada 

8.R. Sotiurkiw- Canada 

S0ClETY: A TYPOLOGY 

ETHNiCnY At^NATKJlNWJSM AMONG ISRAELI .IFWS 
Qwrownfc E Guimann - Israel 

SUMMIHQ UP SESSION 
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